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HERMATHENA. 


eOLe HYP 9 AO P~s 


THE DEGRADATION OF ODYSSEUS IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. 


HERE is no feature in the history of Greek myths, 
and of their treatment in historical Greece, more 
curious than the altered aspect of certain Homeric heroes 
in the Attic age. In the Athenian drama especially, we 
find an almost studied tendency to give a homely and 
even low aspect to their lives and motives. In the extant 
plays of Aischylus this tendency is of course less felt, and 
almost confined to the incipient habit of altercation, which 
to us seems a painful trait of vulgarity in these lofty 
products of Greek genius. But in the refined Sophokles, 
and still more in Euripides, we find Homeric heroes 
stripped of all their heroism, and reduced to the level 
of very mean and common men. It must be noticed that 
this does not apply indiscriminately. Achilles, Neoptolemus 
and Ajax* are as great in Greek tragedy as in the Greek 
Epos; but wherever the Homeric poems themselves allow 
any room for the imputation of meanness or dishonesty, we 


find the flaw fastened upon and enlarged. Thus, that 


Menelaus should disturb the world for a faithless woman, 
and take her back after her Trojan experiences; that 


* Mr. Gladstone, in endeavouring all mention of Sophokles’ Ajax, a 
to show how the later Greeks were character far grander than the Ajax 
entirely unable to appreciate the great- of Homer in every respect. 
ness of the Homeric heroes, leaves out 
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Odysseus should deliberately lie and deceive for his own 
advantage, and be praised for it by Pallas Athene—these 
are the features which the Attic tragedians represented, 
we should say, in their proper light, while in the Homeric 
poems they are the acts of noble princes, and of more than 
mortal men. 

But this is not a fair statement of the question. The 
Iliad and Odyssey were the Greek Bible—they were 
taught to the youth as combining the highest wisdom and 
loftiest morality. There is no doubt too, that, with all 
their moral blemishes, the heroes of Homer, and especially 
Odysseus, were noble and courtly gentlemen; we are, 
therefore, fairly and naturally surprised to find in the 
tragedies an attitude so inconsistent with the heroic 
models, and we are perplexed to know why the tragedians 
adhered so closely to these models, and yet travestied 
them. Of these instances Odysseus is the chief. He is 
in Homer the most perfect specimen of a human hero, not 
endowed with miraculous strength or divine origin, 
like Achilles, not commanding a vast empire like Aga- 
memnon, and yet surpassing both in his greatness and 
in his achievements. Yet this is of all the Homeric 
characters the most mean and contemptible in Sophokles 
and Euripides. 

It is a difficulty of old standing, and yet unsolved. 
There is, so far as I know, not even a solution offered, 
save one of little weight by Mr. Gladstone.* He thinks 
that the Greek moral sense, and Greek feelings of delicacy 
and honour, were so degraded in historical times below 
the Homeric standard, that the tragedians were unable 
to appreciate the refinement of the heroes, and suggested 
low and base motives for actions done in simplicity and 
in earnestness. I hope to shew that this theory exactly 
reverses the facts of the case, that the Attic standard of 
morality, the standard of Aischylus and Euripides, like 


* Homer and the Homeric Age, 1. pp. 557, 590. 
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that of Plato in the next generation, was higher and 
not lower than that of the Ionic court poets, and that 
the degradation of the Homeric heroes was partly owing 
to a moral advance, and not a moral decay, in the Greek 
nation. But this is almost obvious in the very statement. 
The real difficulty is to understand how the Greeks came 
to make the change, how they came to translate Odysseus 
and his followers from kings into scoundrels; what 
suggested to them the change, and when did it take 
place? To attempt an answer to these difficulties is the 
main object of this paper. 

Let me premise that, with their high intelligence, the 
Greeks were a most critical people, keenly alive to the 
flaws and weak points of character, delighting in ridicule 
and satire, and ever ready to join in a laugh against 
anything, however venerable, which could be presented 
to them under a comical aspect. Anyone who has made 
the old Greeks his study will at once feel this truth, and 
anyone who has not will hardly be convinced by the 
few citations which I could here allow myself. A perusal 
of Aristophanes and the Comic Fragments alone will suffice 
as a convincing argument. Granting, then, this feature 
in the Greek mind, I say that even though Odysseus 
might escape for a long time, yet if any celebrated comic 
author were to take up the weak points of his character, 
and were to bring out prominently his cheating and lying, 
his meanness and his cruelty, such an author would 
certainly find large response in the hearts of a satirical, 
laughter-loving audience. 

I believe that this author and this audience are given 
us in Epic armo., the celebrated comedian of the 
Sicilians. Every scholar knows the character of this portion 
of the Hellenic race from Cicero. Hominum genus nimts 
acutum et suspitiosum, he says, exactly expressing the 
feature of which I am speaking (Dzv. zz Cec. g), and 
again (de Orat. U, 54) redicula et salsa multa, nam et Siculé 
2n co genere excellunt; and so in other places. The early 

T2 
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appearance of comedy, and the fame of their philosopher- 
comedian, Epicharmos, proves the same thing more 
cogently. I will not say that the Athenians would have 
failed to appreciate him equally, but merely that his 
literary activity was developed in a congenial soil. 

This Epicharmos was one of the greatest figures in 
Greek literature,* and a man whose works led the reading 
public, perhaps, more than that of any contemporary born 
in the days of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle; his philo- 
sophical opinions are quoted with the highest respect, 
and Plato was accused in early times of having stolen 
his theories. His influence on Sophokles and Euripides 
is plain from the number of their plays, whose titles are 
borrowed from Epicharmos. We have Bixyat, Bovoupis, 
Avovycvaxos {as compared with Avovicor), “Hpakdgrs (él 
Tawdpw dxavOorrAn— and paivouevos), Kixrwy, ‘Odvaceds, 
TKeipwv, PiroxtyHtys. Of course there may be arguments of 
many plays besides these adopted, with their titles modi- 
fied. Such I believe to have been the ’Ayav@v avdAXoyos of 
Sophokles, of which the plot seems to me to breathe 
Epicharmos himself. But however that may be, it is 
tolerably certain that when a tragic poet borrowed a 
name from his predecessor he also borrowed the general 
plan of the play. Literary men did not then rush in 
pursuit of originality as they now do. The extant cases 
of plays on similar subjects by A‘schylus, Sophokles, and 
Euripides, will amply prove this fact to any scholar. If 
we grant this influence, it is easy to shew in what 
characteristics Epicharmos probably led the way for Attic 
tragedy. Debarred as he was by the despots of the 
Sicilian cities from treating of politics in his pieces, he 
devoted himself to combating the popular notions about 
the gods both as cosmical and as ethical agents, and to 
purifying public morality by an earnest ridicule of 


* He is classed by Plato as the Prince of Comedy, with Homer the Prince 
of Tragedy (Zheatetus, 125, E. 
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‘spiritual wickedness in high places.’ Thus he stands 
side by side with Pythagoras and Xenophanes as one 
of the earliest moral and religious reformers. 

Most unfortunately, time has robbed us of all his 
works, and the few fragments that are rescued by quota- 
tion in other authors can hardly give us any idea of his 
treatment of details. But the titles, which have been 
almost all preserved, when compared with the extant 
fragments, prove one conclusion clearly, that his religious 
and moral teaching was conveyed in the form of tra- 
vesties on the Greek mythology and Epic poetry. The 
weaknesses suggested and slightly touched by the rhap- 
sodists were brought into strong relief, and thus comic 
types of gods and heroes were produced, which, owing to 
the genius of the poet and the esfrit razlleur of the 
Greeks, took a permanent hold which they never lost. 

There is one case which admits of strict proof. If we 
consider the titles of, his comedies, we find (with the aid 
of the fragments preserved) that there were at least four 
on Herakles (Bovorpis,” HBas yauos, ‘Hpakdjjs 6 rapa Por, 
‘Hp. 6 émi tov Sworhpa), and the fragments make it plain 
that the gluttony of Herakles was the leading feature 
brought out, as also great lists of fish and other delicacies. 
The poet was evidently satirizing the notorious love of 
good eating among the Sicilians Both the features I 
have mentioned became permanent in Greek literature. 
The enumerations of dishes in the Attic comedy were in 
imitation of this model, and so was the conception ot 
Herakles as an excessive eater, which meets us in the 
Alkestis of Euripides and elsewhere. Here, then, is a new 
aspect given to a great mythical character by Epi- 
charmos,* and an aspect never afterwards lost sight of in 
Greek literature. Let the reader keep this fully estab- 


* I will not deny that this aspect rowed it from them; but it was his 
of Herakles may have existed long genius that stamped it upon Attic 
before the popular farces of the literature. 

Sicilians. Probably Epicharmos bor- 
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lished case before him, as he follows me into the discus- 
sion of a strictly parallel development. 

Equally prominent with the pieces about Herakles are 
the pieces borrowed from the life of Odysseus in the list 
of Epicharmos’ comedies. Putting aside the Tpdes, as too 
vague a name to afford us any argument, we have 
Kucroy, Seipives, "Odvaceds vavayos, and above all 
’Odvecevs aitoporos; probably also, as I shall show, 
PiroKt HTS. 

These titles make it plain that, as a parallel character 
to Herakles the glutton, the poet brought out prominently 
Odysseus the knave. For if the Odysseus of Homer was 
to be travestied at all, we cannot possibly err in asserting 
this to have been the necessary attitude of the comedian. 
At ail epochs and among all Greeks lying and dishonesty 
were prominent vices, and we cannot imagine a better 
point of assault both on the faulty morals of the 
Greek mythology, and on the weakest feature in Greek 
social life, than the travesty of Homer’s greatest and 
most human, but therefore, most imperfect ideal. Thus 
there came into existence the new and degraded type of 
Odysseus, repeated in at least four different pieces of the 
greatest and most original poet of his age. 

It is, I think, a strong confirmation of this view, that 
the first appearance of the knave Odysseus is in the 
younger contemporary of Epicharmos, who sojourned 
much in Sicily, and was in the habit of writing for a 
Sicilian public. I do not think that the obligations of 
Pindar to Epicharmos, even so far as we can make them 
out, have yet been fairly considered, but I fancy that much 
of his poetry was coloured either by unconscious imitation 
or conscious opposition to him. I suggest, in passing, the 
following points :—In /orm the most celebrated feature in 
Epicharmos was the guomic terseness of his philosophical 
sayings. This is the most salient feature in Pindar’s 
style also. In matter there was the above-mentioned 
travestying of the myths. In reply to this Pindar 
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repeatedly advocates an opposed principle (O/. I. 28; 
VII. 45; IX. 35; Nem. VII. 20) that the myths, as told by 
the Epic poets, are often exaggerated and falsified, and 
that therefore it is wrong to estimate either gods or 
heroes by these faulty representations. O/. IX. 35, seems 
to me directed pointedly against these very travesties of 
Epicharmos :— 

amo pot NOyov 

TOUTOV, oTOma, piYyov" 

érel TO ye Novdopiaat Beods 

éyOpa copia, kal Td xavyaoc0at twapa Kaipov 

paviaow vroKpéKet. 

Pindar’s morality being thoroughly conservative, and 
based upon the Epos and the myths, he must have looked 
with pain and dismay upon the brilliant satire of his 
comic rival. He sought to counteract him by drawing 
deep moral lessons from these very myths, but he was 
forced to save their morality, just as many orthodox moral 
teachers do nowadays, by giving a loose interpretation 
to many of them, and by denying the ‘verbal inspiration’ 
of the rhapsodists, who had naively told such scandalous 
anecdotes about the gods and heroes. 

But I must not wander farther from my special point. 
In two places (Nem. Vil. and vill.) Pindar, in addressing 
Aeginetan victors, whose ancestral hero was Ajax, speaks 
disparagingly of Odysseus, and hints that Homer has 
done him far more than justice. 

There is, too, in my mind something so casual, and 
of course, in the manner of Pindar in making this remark, 
that he seems to refer to an estimate of Odysseus then 
popular at Aegina and generally received. When he is 
introducing a new view or interpretation he generally 
lays stress upon it. Here, then, we find the character of 
Odysseus suddenly degraded from the Homeric concep- 
tion, not as I am convinced by any gradual moral de- 
clension of the Greeks, for the morals of Pindar are far 
higher than those of Homer, but owing to the accident 
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that travesties of great genius had laid hold of the public 
mind, and made it impossible to mention Odysseus with- 
out directly suggesting them. Thus Pindar was able to 
maintain Herakles, because the comic feature in him was 
a mere physical peculiarity depending on his great size 
and strength, but he was obliged to sacrifice Odysseus, 
and set down as a knave the great protagonist of the 
Odyssey. We have very similar shifts and difficulties in our 
own day among the theologians who seek moral lessons 
among the historical characters of the Old Testament. 
In former days any act which advanced the cause of 
God’s people was for that reason considered not only 
right but laudable, and so acts of baseness and treachery 
were considered heroic on account of their consequences. 
But now-a-days, that our moral standard has become 
higher and more sensitive, we reject the deceitful Jael 
and bloodthirsty Esther from our list of Scriptural 
worthies and bring them down to their proper level.* 

But in later times, the Epicharmian, drawing of 
Herakles carried the day. We have him regularly por- 
trayed as a good-humoured but coarse and uneducated 
athlete, ever ready to indulge in animal pleasures. Thus, 
too, what I would call the Epicharmian drawing of 
Odysseus, the knave Odysseus, the xpotados (Eurip. 
Kiko) as opposed to the dZos, became a household 
figure in Greek literature. 

It is most important to observe, that this is not one 
of the degradations due to the levelling genius of Euripides, 
as the reader would infer from Mr. Gladstone’s discussion.t 


* On Jael, cf. J. H. Jellett’s AZoral 
Difficulties of the Old Testament, and 
in justification of the epithet given to 
Esther, cf. the Book of Esther, chap. 
is, 24,33. 

+ I may add, that the character of 
Odysseus, as drawn in the Hekade of 
Euripides, and also in his Phzloktetes, 


of which the argument is fortunately 
preserved, is far higher and more gentle- 


manly than the Odysseus of Sophokles. 
This may possibly be owing to an 
idiosynecracy of the poet. I fancy 
Euripides, with his contempt of women, 
would probably draw Menelaus as a 
meaner character than Sophokles 
would; on the other hand, such faults 
as those of Odysseus would be more 
repugnant to Sophokles. 
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I have already cited Pindar, but in Sophokles we find 
the most striking picture extant of the knave-Ulysses. 
Strangely enough, too, we have among the titles of 
Epicharmos’ plays a ®cAox«t7Tns, which must have been 
before the mind of Sophokles when he wrote, and it is 
not improbable, that in this play also, the Sicilian poet 
drew a model of Odysseus, followed by the Attic trage- 
dian. The Philoktetes contains the degraded picture in 
all its completeness. Not even Virgil has anything to 
add but abusive epithets. Observe, too, that the other 
heroes from the Trojan legend are in no way disfigured. 
Philoktetes, Neoptolemus, and, above all, Ajax, are pro- 
bably greater in Sophokles than in the Epic cycle. I 
hold, then, that the degraded type of Odysseus in Greek 
literature is due to no declension in morals, to no want 
of appreciation, to no decay of genius in Greek poetry, but 
to the accident, if I may so say, of the great Epicharmos 
having selected this hero in several of his plays as the 
subject of comic travesties. This and the esfrzt malin et 
ratlleur of the lively Greek are, in my mind, al! but 
adequate to account for so strange a phenomenon. 

The remaining straw of weight is to be found in the 
vast increase of moral depth and moral earnestness among 
the poets of the lyric and dramatic epochs. I have kept 
this point back, as it will introduce my refutation of 
Mr. Gladstone’s views. To any scholar that reads with 
care the works of Pindar and /Eschylus, their pure and 
noble morality, their sober and dignified mythology, will 
afford a great contrast to the levity and immorality of 
the Ionic Epos. The later poets were really what they 
falsely inferred Homer to be—moral teachers and moral 
reformers. Although they wrote at courts, and were the 
friends of despots, they held a social position vastly 
higher and more independent than the rhapsodists, who 
were servants in the households of the old nobles, and 
who dared not brand any act of a prince with its deserved 
ignominy. 
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I am somewhat impatient of all the fashionable enthu- 
siasm about Homer’s grace, and refinement, and delicacy 
of feeling. Here is some of it in plain English. ‘Kly- 
temnestra certainly did commit adultery and then murder 
her husband, but, after all, she was a real lady, she was 
of an excellent za/ure/—it was quite surprising and admir- 
able how long she resisted temptation; and had not the 
bard who was in charge of her been put out of the way, 
probably she would never have fallen. And then Helen, 
too—what a charming creature, how lovely and how 
modest, how pure too, and contrite in spite of all her 
misfortunes! But, then, what else could you expect; was 
she not the daughter of Jove himself, and was not Menelaus 
well paid for his troubles by being made immortal on 
her account? After all there is nothing like breeding. 
There was Odysseus, and that man could lie and cheat 
like no common man; it was a real treat to see him do it. 
You could not help loving him while he was picking 
your pocket. And then the rage of Achilles; that was 
rage! Ifhis friends vexed him, you might come and cut 
their throats before his eyes, and he would’nt so much 
as raise a finger to help them!’ I forbear to translate 
the morals of the gods in the same way, for there is 
no question whatever as to their infamy. 

This was the teaching that Xenophanes openly at- 
tacked, that his follower, and probably friend, Epicharmos, 
undermined through the veil of ridicule, that Pindar and 
the other Lyric poets replaced by a larger justice and a 
purer faith; and yet we hear from Mr. Gladstone about 
the declension of morals in the historical days of Greece! 

But there are other reasons scattered through his 
Essay of no greater weight. We are told (III. p. 592), 
that the Homeric characters were so perfect, that they 
were difficult to appreciate in all their fulness, and there- 
fore the more delicate features dropped out of sight. To 
say, in the face of the Agamemnon and Klytemnestra of 
fEschylus, of the Antigone and Ajax of Sophokles, of 
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the Medea of Euripides, that these authors were unable 
to appreciate Homer perfectly, is indeed so strange an 
assertion, that it is qualified by saying (p. 591) that the 
tragic poets, though perhaps not so benighted, were 
obliged to accommodate themselves to the tastes of the 
public, and, in fact, to write down to a lower level. It is 
evident that Mr. Gladstone here forgot what public was 
in question. It was, perhaps, hard for him to think him- 
self far from the English public, and in presence of the 
Athenian Demos of the age of Perikles. But though the 
English public is hardly fit to appreciate any subtile 
beauty in any branch of art, he should remember that the 
public who appreciated the tragedies of Aischylus and 
the odes of Pindar could not have required any simpli- 
fication of Homer, whom they knew from childhood up, as 
well as we know the text of our Bible. And when he 
adds, ingeniously enough, that the requirements of the 
Attic stage, with its masks and padding, and its vast 
audiences, were such as to render all delicacy impossible, 
he has surely confused delicacy of acting with delicacy 
of composition in the poet. It is, I think, justly argued, 
in direct contradiction of this view, that imperfection 
and rudeness of stage-appliances offer a stimulus to a 
poet of genius to overcome these difficulties by the force 
and charm of his language, and that the completeness 
and beauty of our modern stage-effects are likely to mar 
the composition, by allowing the play-wright to depend 
upon exquisite dresses and gorgeous scenery. 

But this paper is not meant to be controversial, and 
I therefore conclude it with the hope that classical 
scholars will weigh candidly the reasons given for my 
theory, and find in it the solution of a difficulty often 
raised and not yet, I think, adequately discussed. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 








ON THE TRISYLLABIC ENDINGS OF THE 
PENTAMETER IN PROPERTIUS. 


= reading the works of the Elegiac poets who preceded 

Ovid, one cannot but be sensible of the differences 
amongst each other and from Ovid in reference to the 
ending of the pentameters. The present is an attempt 
to determine more precisely their differences in reference 
to one point, viz., the trisyllabic ending. So far as I know, 
not the slightest hint has ever been given by any of the 
Editors of Propertius, ancient or modern, of the canon 
established in the following pages, and which I here give 
by way of introduction, calling it for shortness the 


RULE OF THE LIQUID. 


“No pentameter (in Propertius) ends in a trisyllable 
unless the word contain a /zguzd (usually in either the 
penult or the ultimate syllable).”’ 

Before I proceed to demonstrate this canon in the case 
of Propertius, it will not be out of place to exhibit also 
the usage of Catullus and Tibullus, in order to shew the 
gradual approximation to the later standard of Ovid, as 
I believe the final result in the Ovidian elimination of the 
trisyllable to be a perfectly natural and organic develop- 
ment, thoroughly in keeping with the genius and structure 
of the Latin language, and Ovid's pentameter to be the 
result of no individual caprice, but the final outcome 
of Roman thought on the harmonization of the elegiac 
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CATULLUS. 


The trisyllable occurs about 50 times, the quadrisyllable 
being rather more frequent. These, together with the 
polysyllables, form the endings of about half the number 
of pentameters in the whole of Catullus. In the trisyllables 
no attention is paid to the euphonic law of the liquid, 
all sorts of words occurring without a liquid, ex. gr., 
obitus 66.2: posutt 66.64: videat 67.16: dubtta 67.18: 
sequitur 68.36: studium 68.44: factat 68.50: docurt 68.118: 
capitt 68.124; 88.8: fugiunt 69.10: habuit 73.6: statua 81.4: 
Sactas 81.6; 87.8: coguitur 83.6: avia 84.6: fatuts 98.2: 
cupido 107.4: pathicus 112.2: egeat 114.6. 

On the other hand, the very convenient termination, in 
-zbus, which is so often found in Propertius, Bk. I, ever 
occurs in Catullus as the final. Curiously enough also, 
the -zbws ending in quadrisyllables, so common in Tibullus 
and Propertius, never occurs in Catullus, except in two 
66.4, 58, 60, 80 temporibus, 
litoribus, temporibus, coniugibus. In these two poems 
Catullus seems to have tried the quadrisyllabic ending in 
-2bus, and being dissatisfied with it, to have rejected it. 
Plainly the poets were groping after some principle of 
harmony not yet discovered. 


odes, viz., 65.2 virginibus: 


TIBULLUS. 
The following is a synopsis of all the trisyllabic 
endings :— 


| Ultimate. enult. 


latere 5.62) Phavia 


3.32 pluvias 1.50 
7.1 











Bk. I a 10. 14|Cidicas 6 refugit 5.72 
veneve 10,66 
tumudo 4.48/monuit 5.68 
latere 1.66|medius 6,20 
. | 
Bk. II. lcinere 6.34 
| lacrimis 6.32 
Bk. III. | venevem 6.48)comitem 6.10 





Bk. IV. |domisz 13.22} 





Antepenult. | 


-IBUS. 


foribus 6.34 


Non-liquid. 


capite 1.72 


pedibus 7.36] sedeat 3.30 


on. Oe 
larvibus 1.60 
ratibus 3.40 

’ 5-40 
pedibus 5.16 








capite 1.8 


potuit 2.4 


segetis 2.18 
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Here it will be seen that the rule of the liquid is 
distinctly operating, and nearly *with the same strictness 
as we shall find in Propertius. Thus, while in the 320 
pentameters of Catullus, we have at least twenty tri- 
syllables without a liquid, we have only four or five in 
the 920 of Tibullus. 

Tibullus has very few instances of the Propertian -zdus 
termination, Aedibus, foribus, laribus, and ratibus being the 
only examples, but the non-liquid trisyllables cafzZe, sedeat, 
poturt, segetis are quite in the old fashion of Catullus. 

Tibullus, however, has the quadrisyllabic -zbus very 
commonly, but it may be noted that all such words have 
a preponderance of liquids. The following table shows 
the polysyllabic endings in the three books. 


POLYSYLL. QUADRISYLL. 
sf Sissies : Sahai cae ise 
a. et 
Proper. Common. tn -tbus. 


| ministerio 2.42 Elysios 3.58! exuvias 1.54] fictiZibus 1.38 
Bk. I. | magisteria 4.84| Picridas 4.62{ militias 3.82 | carmivibus 2.54 
Armenios 5.36| auxiliis 8.24} limizibus 2.84 
Sanctonici 7,10 arboribus 5.32 

a 7.32 
verberibus 8.6 








— ——— ——————— |-_ — 





i . | . *,* 

| Indigetem 5.44] exequias 4.44 | limitibus 1.18 
virginitas 5.64 | ce/itibus 1.36 
eripiet 5-92 | equorvibus 5.80 





Bk. IT. 

















| cece a 
| imaginibus 4.56| Assyria 2.24) deciderim 1.20 | aditibus 6.8 
Bk. III. | amabilior 4.94 purpureus 4.30 

arbitrium 6.14 














PROPERTIUS. 


Here the rule of the liquid becomes absolute. 

In the table it would have been possible to transfer 
the category of the -zdus to that of the liquids, as it may 
be observed that all the words (except Aedzbus, precisely 
as in Tibullus,) contain a liquid, ex. gr., foribus, ratibus, 
gradibus. For the sake of convenience, however, I have 
placed them by themselves. 
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LIQUID. -IBUS 
Ult. Penult. Antepenult. 
Bk, I. tabuZis 2.22 | meZius 2.10 
cha/ybe 16.30 pedibus 1.4 
lacrimis 10.2 | Cadais 20.26 mazibus 3. 8 
» 12.16 |————-——-— » 3-24 
» 16.32 | patric 6.22 » GO 
» 18.16 |—— «  2e06 
« a6 a 
thalaszo 15.16 «20 
anio 20.2 » 16.44 
gradibus 16.42 
domizam 7.6 foribus 3.36 
as ” 16.18 
pueri 3.10 a 206 
opere 14.2 
venere 14.16 
zephyro 16.34 
umero 20.44 
Bk. II. folia 3.12 
EE =e 
Bk. III. | SipyZo 13.8 | Zaqueis 32.48] pedibus 20.20 | 
——————_———_ folvis 13.6 mavibus 27.18 
thalamo 7.14 | solea 27.40 





calamo 12.24 





dominz 17.4 


Helena 32.88 








memores 5.24 
numervos 15.16 


SS | 














calice 31.40 





maria 11.16 





tustica 27.26 








calathos 12.30 














tuzicis 2.38 
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NON LIQUID. 


CUBITUM 3-34 
| soctzs 0.20 





From the table it will be clearly seen that Books 11., 


Iv., and v., have the fewest trisyllabic endings, one only 
(of any kind) occurring in each. That they were written, 
therefore, at about the same period, and, besides, even 
later than Books I. and IIl., seems to follow almost as a 
matter of necessity. I cannot at all agree, therefore, with 
Mr. Paley, who, in his recent edition, is inclined to invert 
this order, and ascribes Book v. to the earlier efforts 
of Propertius. The development is quite appreciable in 
the four poets. Catullus came earliest, wrote the fewest 
elegiacs [about 320 pentametric lines], and used all 
possible endings from one to seven syllables. [His seven- 
syllabled Amphitryoniades in 68.112 is indeed unique, 
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as also the enclitic /actague sunt in 76.8]; Tibullus and 
Propertius came later, wrote more [Tibullus 920, Pro- 
pertius 2010], and were working down to the dissyllable 
by restrictions, as here shown; Ovid finished the series, 
wrote the most, and established the rule. 

There remain, however, in the table Avo exceptions 
to the canon. These two I shall take in order. 


I. 


I. 3.34 :—Sic ait, in moll: fixa foro CUBITUM. 

On this line Mr. Paley remarks: “ This verse is faulty, 
not so much from ending with a word of three syllables, 
as from having no counterbalancing epithet in the former 
part.” Does Mr. Paley mean to say that every pen- 
tameter is faulty which has not in the former part a 

i counterbalancing epithet to every noun in the ‘hinder’ 
part? Are then the following verses, among scores of 
similar ones, to be condemned as faulty? 


I. 9.16 Insanus medio flumine queris aquam. 
13.6 Certus et in nullo queris amore moram. | 
1. 9.48 Ile vir in medio fiat amore lapis. 
mi. 4.6 Aut possim Ismaria ducere valle feras. 
6.6 Interdum tunica duxit operta moram. 
Or, to take an instance of a construction somewhat 
similar to that of the verse in question, we have :— 


Iv. 8.22 Corruit ipse suo saucius ense latus. 


Mr. Paley’s /ee/ for the rhythm of the pentameter has 
led him to attempt to explain, or account for, this faulty 
verse, and it says something for his scholarship that he 
should have felt this precisely in the on/y case where 
Propertius deviates from his rule; but he has generalized 
too hastily, and his explanation is quite wide of the mark. 
The line is faulty, o/ because of the want of counter- 
balancing epithet, [what would he have, adwncum?| but 
because it does not contain a liquid, and therefore was 
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too hard for the pentameter ending as Propertius 
heard it. 

Of course it is well enough known that in general, and 
indeed in the great majority of cases, an epithet is found 
in the former part, as Mr. Paley has it, but it is not to be 
looked for always. 

[Having formulated the principle however (of the 
counterbalancing epithet), it is.a pity that Mr. Paley 
did not adhere to it throughout as a guiding light; at 
all events, ex. gr., in the two following passages. In 
the first 1. 20.14, his edition in the teeth of all the edd. 
(except Hertzberg) violates this principle, and pari passu 
does a violence to the structure of the language. His 
text is as follows: 


I. 20.14 :— 
Ne tibi sit—durum !—montes et frigida saxa, 
Galle, neque EXPERTO semper adire lacus, 
Que miser ignotis error perpessus in oris 
Herculis indomito fleverat Ascanio. 


Here, according to Mr. Paley, the construction is— 
tibt. .. .experto (ea) qua.... 


But surely, experto cou/d not stand thus, separated from 
fbi and without its regimen ea. 

The other texts, of Lachmann, Keil, Miiller, &c., have 
expertos, the counterbalancing epithet to /acus, which, as 
Lachmann would say, is no doubt ‘ unice verum.’ 

Again, in Il. 6. 20, where Lachmann and Miller read— 


Nutritus DURA, Romule, lacte lupe, 


Mr. Paley has neglected his maxim and given the 
faulty (?) verse :— 


Nutritus DURO, Romule, lacte lupe. 


Hertzberg (as Mr. Paley says) compares V. 4. 52; but 
there the counterbalancing epithet is right, viz. :— 


Nutrit INHUMAN dura papilla lupe. 


U 








Ul 
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But the very parallel shews that the reading in II. 
6. 20, should be dure lupe, the “ zzhumane lupe” of V. 
4.52. The papilla may be dura, but what sense is to be 
given to duro, as applied to dacte, one does not see. How 
will Mr. Paley translate it? (An irreverent friend has 
suggested cream-cheese, which perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, is what the Germans would call zu gewagt!). 
Miiller suggests “ crudo.” 

The subject is fertile enough, but is beyond my present 
purpose. | 

The verse is a faulty Propertian verse, not for the 
reason Mr. Paley alleges, but because it is a Propertian 
Solecism, being [if we omit Soczzs in I. 6. 20, on which vide 
infra] in all the 2000 pentameters of Propertius abso- 
lutely the ONLY single case in which a trisyllabic ending 
has not a liquid. 

Il. 

The other apparent exception to the rule here estab- 
lished is in I. 6. 20, where there seems to be a universal 
agreement of editors in giving “sociis” as the final of a 
pentameter. The foregoing canon here established is, how- 
ever, adhered to so strictly by Propertius, that I should 
be inclined to oppose the admission of the irregular 
trisyllable on even slighter grounds than I seem to myself 
to have. The passage is as follows :— 

1.6.20 Tu patrui meritas conare anteire secures 
Et vetera oblitis jura refer sociis. 

To that ending, as an ending, I demur, in limine. 
A‘part from the principle, however, I do not think the two 
lines of the elegiac harmonize. Here are two impera- 
tives, ‘do thou endeavour to surpass thy uncle, AND do thou 
bring back old laws to the allies who have forgotten them,’ 
conare et refer—which the e¢ joins very lamely. Besides, 
those laws are evidently assumed to be laws beneficial to 
the allies. Was it likely then that the allies cou/d have 
forgotten them? It is hardly probable. On the other 
hand, the A/ace where they were administered might have 


— ¢t a 
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forgotten them from disuse, and that is what I think the 
poet said. Now it will not be denied that the connection 
between forum and jus is a very common and a very 
natural one. Here then is a passage from Propertius 
himself, which I beg to submit as being a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the correctness of the reading I adopt. 
The parallelism at all events is striking. 


Compare IV. 9. 24, 


Quum tibi Romano dominas in honore SECURES 
Et liceat medio Jonere ura FORO, &c. 


with I. 6. 20, 


Tu patrui meritas conare anteire secures 
Et vetera oblitis jura referre orcs. 


And now the ¢/ assumes its proper co-ordinate con- 
nective force, the two infinitives being dependent on the 
imperative conare: “let it be thy aim to wield (even yet 
more admirably than thy uncle) the axe of the executive, 
and to restore to the courts their legislative functions.” 

Here then I stand by the reading quoted by Barth in 
loco, and adopted by Weise apparently alone of all the 
modern editors. 

As to the probable worth of the source from whence 
this reading is taken there is not much certainty, but 
Lachmann’s note on this reading (which he condemns) is 
as follows :— 


“Jura referre foris sic vetus codex Perreji. Vaticanus 
secundus, Heinsius et Burmanni alter, nescio an e 
Valle libro; de conjectura enim non videtur positum.” 


This last clause seems intended as a corrective of what 
Lachmann had said in reference to this vetus codex, &c. 
in the preface (p. xi, sqq.), viz. :— 


“Prater septem hosce nihil mali a correctorum 
Italorum temeritate passos unus commemoratur B. Valle 
U2 
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liber antiquissimus, cujus scripturas, quas a F. Puccio 
anno 1502 annotatas haberet, si L. Santenius apponere 
voluisset, haud paullo rectius, ni fallor, de multarum 
lectionum fonte et origine judicare possemus ; quamquam 
cautione vel in his F. Puccit excerptis adhibendis opus 
erit, quem multa DE CONJECTURA CUM SUA TUM ALIENA 
REPOSUISSE non suspicor sed certe scio. Nunc cum 
Puccii opera nobis carendum esset, hic, que ex A. Perreji 
excerptis notantur, usi sumus, caute tamen cum preter 
Puccii librum alios quoque eosque non leviter passim 
interpolatos adhibuerit, in quibus et Vaticanorum primum 
ac secundum fuisse existimo.” 


According to Kuinoel (I. p. 47) referre foris was edited 
by Broukhusius, from an emendation of Heinsius, instead 
of the sonzs of some codices. 

This sonzs Heinsius in his notes to Ovid Fast. I. 287, 
Il. 532, altered into forzs; Kuinoel adds, ‘ idque inveni 
confirmatum a cod. Ant. Perreii, Vat. sec. et duobus 
meis. Adoptata autem Heinsii conjectura zwra referre 


forts intelligendum erit de conventibus quos agere sole- 


bant magistratus provinciales, idque forum vel conventum 
agere, aut wtmdicere vocabant....Hemsterhusius tamen 
veteram scripturam zura refer socits propugnat, et Vulpius 
Heinsii correctionem se ideo repudiare notat, quia efficax 
magis et concinnum zura refer, quam conare referre, 
tanquam si res esset dubii eventus. Potius Heinsio 
apponendum erat, od/i/os soctos rectius dici quam odlita 
/ora ; que si displiceant, forte odtritzs forts substitui posset, 
in quibus leges et iura iacuerant proculcata, obsoleta et 
velut situ obducta....Revocanda est vetus lectio: refer 
socits. Preecedenti versu cur diceret: conare antetre, gravis 
erat caussa; eleganter enim ad laudem Tulli patrui 
pertinet, cuius imperium tam fuit iustum, at vix sperari 
possit, alium successorem ad eandem laudem facile per- 
uenturum. Verum hic si Tullo dicat, conare vetera tura 
referre, diffidere se amici virtuti ostendet, quod certe 
absurdum, et ab elegantia Propertii alienum.’ 
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The very fact of Hemsterhuis suggesting obtrztis forts 
shews a desire on his part to preserve the /orzs, even at 
the cost of an altogether unfounded alteration odirztzs, 
the Latinity of which in this sense is extremely question- 
able. He supports ‘obterere’ by two quotations, viz. :— 


Ovid Met. x., 6. ‘obfrita consuetudo,’ for desueta ; 

Cic. Verr. v., 1. ‘obterere laudem imperatorum,’ 
for carpere, tmminuere, neither of which, I submit, justifies 
Hemsterhuis’ version of the proposed substitution ‘ odrztzs 
Sorts.’ 

As to the last sentence of his argument, viz., that 
Propertius would not say conare vetera tura referre, lest 
he should seem to be distrusting his friend’s vzrtus, it is 
easy to reply that the task of bringing into actual 
workable order the law courts of a disorganized country 
has ever been a task of sufficient magnitude to obviate 
the possible charge of want of vrtus in case of failure. 
So one might retort this esthetic side of Hemsterhuis’ 
argument by simply emphasizing the ‘ vefera cura referre,’ 
“and the Herculean task of re-organizing judicial pro- 
cedures do thou attempt.” 

But it is not necessary to retort even ingenuities. If 
there were an authoritative MS., its statement, of course, 
would be accepted guand méme ; failing that, the balance 
of probability is undeniably in favour of a dissyllable 
against swch a trisyllable as soczzs, unless overwhelming 
linguistic evidence to the contrary should be forthcoming. 


ROBERT ATKINSON. 











EURIPIDEA. 
Frag. 357 (Nauck). ERECTHEUS. 


ToAAaKis 
vads 4) weylotn Kpeiocov 7) wiKpov oKagos. 
The sentiment of this verse is plainly not satisfactory. 
Herwerden suggests— 
vaos meyioTns Kpeiooov tv piKpov oxdados. 
But would it not be much simpler to read 
TONKS 
vads ) meyioTn Kpetocov Av pixpov oxdados* 
This gives the sense one naturally expects, ‘ Often- 
times has a little barque proved better than a great ship.’ 


388. THESEUS. 


Kdpa Te yap cov avyxéw Kopais dpod, 
pav® rédoe & éyxédadov, dppdatwv 8 aro 
aipoatayeis mpnothpes pevaovrar Kato. 

Read for the last line— 

aimootayh mpnothpe pevoovrar Kato. 

The vigour of the passage is thus much improved, 
while the metre is set right. The “twin streams of blood” 
call up a picture quite in harmony with the rest of the 
fragment. The substitution of the plural for the dual is 
a very common mistake ; compare, for instance, frag. 848. 

daotis 5é Tovs PiaavTas pr) Timav Oérn, 
where the obvious correction is t® ¢vcavre. 


406. INO. 


VOMOL YUVALK@V OV KAADS KElvTaL TrépL, 
xXphv yap Tov evtvxodV™ Strws TrEioTas Exe 
yuvaixas, elrrep * tpopy Sduous raphy, 


ey ee 
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Pflugk conjectures— 

eirrep év Somots Tpopy tapi. 
Nauck— 

eirep S@pacwv Tpod? tTapiv. 

But, if either of these corrections be right, whence 
arose the corruption? This would be accounted for if for 
tpop) in v. 3, were read mapatpod). This word is not 
found in our dictionaries, but might, of course, stand 
beside wapatpéfw and mapdtpogos. The mapa- in wapa- 
tpod? fell out, we may suppose, by reason of its juxta- 
position with a syllable so closely resembling it as the 
last syllable of ei’7wep. The word would exactly express 
the ‘keep’ of these additional wives. When Plutarch 
speaks of concubines /:vzng with the wives, the word he 
uses is tapatpépec Oar. 

584. PALAMEDES. 
*"Aydpenvov, avOpwmocr Tat Ypnuata 
Hopdijy Exovar. 

Cf. Juv. XIII. 34, 

Quas habeat vencres aliena pecunia. 

The plural verb shows that ypyuata means the coins 
in the hand, the “ splendid shillings,” which the attribu- 
tion of beauty endows with a sort of personality. 

779. PHAETHON. 
tec 8 ep’ Era Mrerddwv éxwv Spopov. 

This use of éywv seems to me to defend the reading of 
the MS. éyovca: in a parallel passage of the Bacchae, 
1089, 1090, 

jEav merelas @KUTHT ody Hagoves, 

Toda@v éyoveat cuvTovols Spounpace, 
where I render éyovoat, holding their course, pushing on, 
and reject Schéne’s conjecture, tpéyovcat. 

éywv is used in both cases in the same sense as in the 
common phrase Anpeis éxywv, you keep on trifling. 

813. PHOENIX. 
® Pirofwor Bporol, 


ot THY emioteiyouvcay nuépav ideiv 
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moet’ éxovres wuplwv ayOos KaKov' 

avtws Epws Bpotoiow éyxevtas Biov. 

To nv yap lopev, tod Oaveiv & areipia 

mas Tis HoBeitar pas AuTretv TOS’ HALOV. 

Does this bear a merely fortuitous resemblance to the 

doctrine of Hamlet : 

Who would fardels bear 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
5 6 te a6 pinnae oun ucinwcgeeee aay Wee, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 


Gg I 


819. PHRIXUS. 


yuvn yap év Kaxoiot Kal vocots TréceL 
Hovotov éott, Sopa’ iv oiKH Karas, 
épynv te mpaivovea Kal dvcbvpias 
ruxynv peOotao’ 750 Kamdras pirev. 
| This fragment is an instance rare in Euripides of ; 
appreciation of the attractive side of the female character, | 
and somewhat recalls in its tone the oft-quoted lines of 
Scott : 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. 
830. PHRIXUS. | 
tis 8 olSev ef Snv Tov 5 KéxAntar Oaveiv, p 
70 fhv 8é OvncKev éoti ; AH Gus Bpotav 
vocovaw of BréTovTes, of 8’ GANwWAOTES | 
ovdév vocovaw, ovdé KEKTHVTAL KaKd. 
v. 2. ‘mAnv duws, verba corrupta,’ says Nauck. But 
mAnv is quite essential. This fine passage may be set 
right by reading écav for dus in v. 2, mAnv dcov means 
‘except in so far as,’ that is, perhaps the only difference 
is one in favour of the dead, namely, that in death 
We end 4 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to. 


| 
| 
| 
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957. INCERT. 


6 Blos yap dvop’ Eyer Tovos yeyas. 
“ Bios malim” is Nauck’s only comment, but surely 
the line ran: 
Biov yap 6 Bios dvop’ Eyer moves yeyas, 
“For life has but the name of life, though it is in sooth 
one long labour.” 


981. INCERT. 


GX’ ote Kel Tis eyyerd Oyo, 
Zeds Kal Oeoi Bpoteva AevacovTes TaOn. 
Nauck inserts tau@ before AoOyw, but again I must 
ask, whence came the corruption in that case? Read: 
Grn’ Eotiv, Exte Kel Tis eyyeAd AOYy. 
The most frequent mistake of copyists, is the omission 
of two exactly similar words in juxtaposition. Cf. frag. 
288, ov« elaly, ovK Elo’. 


1008. INCERT. 


SovrAovar yap te Capev of erevOepor. 

On this fragment Nauck’s comment is “ versus non- 
dum emendatus.” But we can easily see what the poet 
must have said, when we read the whole of the passage 
in which the fragment is preserved. The passage is as 
follows: éevd) 8€ of oixétas tav Seatrotav Tovs Tévous 
Siadvovet tH Oepateia, AvowTovous avTods ExddEcEV, WS 
Evpitidns SovXo1ce édevOepor’. Thus, the meaning is 
“it is by means of slaves that we are enabled to live 
as gentlemen,” and the verse should be read: 





SovrAovoe ydp Tor Camev of’ erevOepor. 
1045. INCERT. 
Sewvy) ev aX?) Kupdtav Oaracciwv, 
Sewal 6€ motayav cal mupos Setvod tvoai, 


Sevov Sé mevia, Sewa & ddrAXa pupia, 
> > »O\ 0 \ e ‘ ’ 
Grr’ ovdév ottw Sevvov ws yuvn Kako" 
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ove’ av yévoito ypaupa TovodTov ypadh, 
ovd av Aoyos SeiFevevr ef 5é tou Oedv 
Too’ éoti wAdGuA, Snucovpyds Ov KaxOv 
péyiotos lotw Kal Bpotoiay Sucpevns. 

The last three lines recall Hamlet’s invective against 
the players that “have so strutted and bellowed, that 
I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had made 
men and not made them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably.” <A similar expression is used in frag. 978, 

TéxTMV yap ov Empacces ov EvrAoUpyiKd. 

[I may here remark, that Shakspere seems to think 
that abominable is connected etymologically with ad and 
homo. In Love's Labour's Lost, Act v. Scene 1, Holo- 
fernes condemns the Euphuist Don Adriano de Armado, 
for not pronouncing the 4 in doubt and debt, and the & 
in abhominable; “1 abhor such rackers of orthography 
as to speak dout fine when he should say doubt, de¢ when 
he should pronounce ded/, .. .this is abhominable, which he 
would call abbominable.’ It seems to me, therefore, that 
Shakspere thought that the pronunciation abominable, dis- 
guised the true origin of the word just as the ordinary 
pronunciation of doubt and debt disguises the etymology 
of those words, and that if pronounced according to its 
etymology it should be pronounced abhominable. Hence, 
I believe, that in the passage from Hamlet quoted above, 
abominably means tnhumanly, aravOperes, and that when 
Shakspere says of the players “they imitated humanity 
so abominably,’ he means, “they imitated Aumanity so 
enhumanly, in a manner so unlike humanity or nature.” 
Indeed, whenever adominable occurs in the plays of 
Shakspere, it lends itself, more or less, to the significa- 
tion of wnnatural, inhuman. It is applied once to Cali- 
ban, and often to Gloster]. 


1117. INCERT. 


The Choral Ode commencing at the 4oth verse of 
this fragment is written by a scribe utterly unacquainted 
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with the Greek metres, and furnishes good examples of 
many of the ordinary sources of depravation in MSS. 
The verses from 49 to 63 owe their corruption, firstly, 
to the introduction of copious glosses and marginal 
notes, such as ovros in v. 49, Koupdvou, v. 2, 
Aavdnv, v. 53, €v twaplev@or, v. 59, "Axpiovov, v. 62; 
secondly, to the corrections of the scribe, (as for instance 
payor’ aper for prt’ aedev, V- 55), aS well as frequent 
transposition of words so as to gain an ordo verborum 
closer to the prose usage ; and, thirdly, to the pertinacity 
with which certain of the ancient copyists torture into 
a senarius any verse which seems in any way susceptible 
of such manipulation. 
I give first the verses as they are printed in Nauck’s 
edition :— 
tis 6 KawwotpoTos odTOS piOos 
Kat’ €uav Kev aKoudv ; 50 
év0” domepxées pmeveaivovea 
toiade Owpact Koipdvov audidokos meravm 
tis Seomotw éuiv Aavanv 
Bakis Eyer kata mroduv ; 
vy pymor’ wapern’ eis @Ta héperv 
6 mpatos tade Ppdcat TorAmjoas, 
@s éyxvpov elAntrar ypavOcio’ adexTpos 
avipos' matnp 5é ww KrAZjoas 
év twap0evaar odppayiar Séuas puddoce. 
tavr’ érntupa paleiv Oéro. 60 
GAN elcopa yap tipavvov yOoves Thad 
‘Apyelas Axpicvov mpo Souwv atelyovta, 
opyn Bapus, ws Sd€a, Kéap. 
The verses may have run thus: 
tls 6 KawotpoTos wi0os Kat’ éuav 
Heev axovav ; év0’ aomepxées 
paipaca Somos toicde medatw. 
Séotrowav éunv 
tis Todw toxer Kata Bakis ; 
jv pyr’ wperev eis wTa héperv 
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6 dpdcat mpatos trade Tokunoas, 
ws elAnttar Aavan xpavOeio’ 
avdpos adrextpos: KAnoas 5é rarip 

Séuas ev odpayion puddooe. 

arr’, écopa yap, thade Tvpavvos 
_ xXGoves ’Apyeias mpd Souwv creixes, 
Bapvs, ws d0far, xéap dpyi. 

I regard peveaivovea and dudidofos as being both rival 
explanations of pamaca; the scribe having inserted 
Aavan above as an explanation of décmowav éunv, omitted 
the name here where it is plainly necessary; éy«idpov 
is a gloss on ypav@eic' ; év mapPevacu is a gloss on év 
ofpayict; v. 60 is inserted as a sort of recapitulation 
of the question above, and is quite inappropriate. 
That oreiyovra, v. 62, is wrong, is shown by the case of 
Sapis in the following line, though otherwise one would 
have expected rather 


GXX’ écopd yap mpd Sopwv orelxovr’. 


The following notes are Sevrepar gpovrides on the 
Bacchae. 


v. 36. 
kal wav TO OfAv oTrépwa Kadpuelwv, boas 
yuvaixes hoav, e&éunva dwudtov. 

We know that the Theban women who fled to the 
hills under the impulse of the Bacchic frenzy included 
unmarried women, as is shown by v. 694, 

véat, Tadaal, mapOévor 7’ &r’ abuyes. 
We must choose then between two explanations of 
yuvaixes. Either it means adult women, whether married 
or not, a sense which I believe the word cannot bear; 
or it must be taken in a guast-pleonastic sense, “all the 
female Thebans, every woman of them.” The Master 
of Trinity, Cambridge, among many valuable sugges- 
tions, kindly communicated to me since the publication 
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of my edition of the Bacchae, has observed that my view 
is strengthened by the fact, that jcav is written, not 
eiot. 
v. 71. 
Ta voutcbévta yap ae Atovucoy buvynce. 
The corresponding line in the strophe, is 
Kdpatov tT evKduatov, Baxytov evatopéva, 
to which in the Aldine @eov is added at the end of the 
verse. As one of the verses, therefore, must be wrong, 
would it not be more philosophical to suspect the verse 
which contains such a metrical monster as tuvnow with 
the first syllable short? I believe with Nauck, that diuvycw 
is a gloss on some word meaning ‘I celebrate,’ perhaps 
Kedaba; or KeXadyjow, if the Geov of the Aldine in the strophic 
verse be supposed sound. The passages in which our 
vocal organs are required to perform the gymnastic feat 
of pronouncing a vowel short before pv, either are not 
decisive on the point, or admit of easy correction. For 
instance, in the passage in Pind. Nem. Iv. 83 (135), 
avyas edetkev dmacas tuvos 5 trav ayabar, 
the syllable corresponding to the first syllable of iuvos is 
long elsewhere in the ode as well as short; and can it 
be supposed, that Pindar, who uses tuvos hundreds of 
times should make it short once and once only? 
So the passage in Afsch. Pers. 281, where 
duvcatavn Body 
answers to the antistrophic 
peuvijcbai tor Tapa, 
can hardly be regarded as decisive, unless it be held that 
an anacrusis cannot be long in strophe and short in 
antistrophe. This often happens in Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, and I do not see why it should not happen in 
Aeschylus ; but I do see why the first syllable of weyvija@as 
should not be short. 
Mr Davies’ simple change of tuvwde? to povwdet in 
Agam. 990 disposes of the difficulty there, and few, I 
think, will with Hermann read wodiuvacrtoy in Ag. 1459, 
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especially as Mr. Davies has pointed out that the word is 
most probably a gloss on é¢pyzvdorevtos, Heimsoeth’s ad- 
mirable correction of épiduatos. If any part of the be- 
ginning or the end of Iph. Aul. be sufficient to prove a 
metrical usage, then from it can be established the viola- 
tion of the pause, and the admissibility of the anapaest 
after the first foot. The edtiuvos of Epicharmus may be 
dismissed in the words of Enger’s note on tpvwde? in 
the Agam.: “nihil his locis aperte corruptis tribuendum.” 
Vv. 200. 

GX’ €€ amdvrwv BovreTar Tipas Exeuv 

kowas, Siaipav 8 oddév abkecOar Géreu. 

I give up Svaipav and read dvapsOuev for the Vulg. 8’ 
aptOuev. In the passive voice bvapiOpweiv is found in 
Aeschines (83, 32), meaning 40 le distinguished ; I therefore 
do not see why Eur. should not have used dsapiOuav 
ovdéev in the sense of making no distinction (that is, between 
young and old, as the previous lines show). I allow 
that, in this sense, the middle is more usual. The veg. I 
still cannot accept for these reasons: 6’ dpiOuav should 
then stand in antithesis to é& dmdvtwv, and should mean 
(to use the words of Mr. Jebb, in a very kind notice of 
my edition in the Dark Blue for July, 1871) “‘in the way 
of apiOuoi’ ; that is, by adpiOuol, definite, limited szmbers 
or sections of worshippers, separated from the rest of the 
world by special differences.’”” Now, I crave leave to ask, 
how can dpiOyoi mean numbers, except in the sense of 
units 1, 2, 3, &c.; and, if it could, how are we to bridge 
over the chasm between zumbers and sections. oywv 
ap.0uos means a mere set of words, and dpiOuds adrXws 
means a mere lot, and we have in Heracl. 997, 

ovK apiOmov, aAN’ éTHTULwS, 
dvép” dvra. 

But all these usages are just the same in meaning 
as the well-known 

Nos zumerus sumus et fruges consumere nati, 
and will anyone contend that it would be correct to write 
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in Latin ab omnibus non a numeris Deus vult coli? Yet 
numerus might be explained as meaning a detachment, a 
sense which dpi@ucs does not bear. dpifuos may mean 
a mere unit or a mere collection of untts, but Teiresias does 
not want to say the god will not be honoured by a mere 
collection of units; what he ‘says is, “though old I shall 
join in the revels, for the god has laid down no distinction 
as to whether the young or the old are to compose his 
@iacos, no, he wishes to have a// without any nice dis- 
tinctions of age for his votaries.” 

v. 261. 

dtrov Botpuos év Sastl yiyverar yavos. 

This is not spurious, as is shown by the érv in the next 
line. The meaning is, as pointed out by Mr. Jebb, “there 
are some dépyia in which women can bear a part without 
reproach (é¢.g. the Orphic and the Cabeirian); but when 
wine_comes in ¢henx no longer is this the case.” 

vv. 286—306. 

Mr. Jebb believes that these verses bracketed by 
me, as well as 285, 285 bracketed by Dindorf, “are 
genuine, if anything in Aeschylus, Sophocles, or 
Euripides, is genuine.” Now the sceptical story of the 
son of Semele is, that the infant was consumed by the 
thunderbolt which blasted his mother for falsely asserting 
that she had enjoyed the embrace of Zeus; and this is 
the version fitly put into the mouth of Pentheus, v. 244. 
But the story told by believers is that to which the 
Chorus refer in vv. 520—530, that Zeus rescued the infant 
from the fire which consumed Semele, placed him in 
his thigh for concealment (whence they derive AvOvpauSos 
from Atos Oupa, because he entered, as it were, a door in 
the side of Zeus), and afterwards committed him to the 
care of Dirke. The difficulty then consists in this :— 
that if'this passage 286—297 is sound, Euripides puts into 
the mouth of Teiresias (who, as well as the Chorus, is all 
along an exponent of the views of the believers), a theory 
explaining away the myth in which the Chorus express 
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their belief. Mr. Jebb defends the passage, by ascribing 
to Teiresias “a rationalism, which, holding the substance 
of faith, seeks to purge it of gross accidents.” ‘The 
form,” says Mr. Jebb, “of the popular story is, he 
(Teiresias) allows, absurd. But the story itself is essen- 
tially true. Dionysius zs the son of Zeus; Zeus did save 
him from Here; a jumble of wypds and 6unpos was the 
source of the grotesque popular legend.” All this shows 
that the verses might be sound, that there is a theory 
on which they might fitly be put into the mouth of 
Euripides; but is it consistent with the character of 
Teiresias, the aged believer, who had said above, v. 200, 

ovdev codivouerOa toict Saipoct, 
that he should propound a theory ignored by the Chorus 
in the whole of the second antistrophe of the parode, and 
afterwards in vv. 520—530? Would the believing Chorus, 
who are continually condemning rationalism, and whose 
aspiration is 

TO TAHOos Ste TO HavArdTEpov 

évomire XpHtai Te, TOdE ToL Néyoup’ ay, 
look on the rationalism of Teiresias with more favour 
than on the scepticism of Pentheus? 

Mr. Jebb, moreover, has addressed himself only to the 
objections levelled against the passage as interrupting 
the natural train of thought. The quality of the diction 
must, in the last resort, be a matter of opinion; but on 
the diction of vv. 291—295, one would be glad to have 
the opinion of a scholar so well qualified to form a judg- 
ment as Mr. Jebb. To Dindorf it appeared, “inepta con- 
fusa omninoque non Euripidea;’’ the etymologising, too, 
of the whole passage suggests rather the ponderous 
exegesis of the Alexandrine school than the hasty 
allusive word-play of Euripides. 

v. 243 must, of course, seem unsound to one who dis- 
believes in the authenticity of vv. 286—297, and is it 
altogether of no weight as an argument against v. 243, 
that, unless emended, it interrupts the very grammatical 
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construction of the sentence of which it is supposed to 
form a part? 

Is no weight, moreover, to be attached to the principle, 
that a speech in answer to another generally conforms, 
at least roughly,* to the first speech in its number of 
lines? Now the speech of Pentheus consists of 47 verses, 
the answer of Teiresias of 48, as arranged by Dindorf, 
of 42 as arranged by me, and of 62, if the whole of the 
suspected passage be pronounced sound. 


v. 396. 
TO Te wy Ovata dhpoveiv 
Bpaxds aiwv. 

Bpaxvs aiwv is no doubt the fredicate, the previous 
sentence must be taken in close connection. This has 
been pointed out in an able review by Mr. Sandys, of 
St. John’s College, who compares Iph. Taur. 1122, 

TO 5é wer’ edvruyiav Kanod- 
-8at Ovatois Bapvs aiwv. 
érl ToUT@, Sc. rl TH uw) Ovynta hpoveiv. 
V. 430. 
TO TAHOGOS & te rep pavArdTepov 
évouioe yphral te TOde ToL Néyouw’ av. 

For ep I would read 7d, Brunck’s correction of the 
te of C a man. sec. It suits the context better that the 
Chorus should say, “‘let me profess those opinions which 
the common-place public hold, and on which they act,” 
than that they should say, “let me profess the common- 
place opinions held and acted on by the crowd.” 


V. 451. 
, ~ ego > ” \ A 
paiverOe yetpav Tove’ év dpKvow yap av 
ovK« €oTiv OUTMS WKUs Wore mw’ expuyetv 
C has a Scholium éwod superscribed over rod8’. This 
Schol. has been curiously neglected by all the editors of 


* For instance, at v. 1202, the answer of Cadmus exceeds the speech of 
Agave by three verses. 
x 
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the Bacchae. Yet I believe it is all important for the 
right understanding of the passage. ‘Ye are mad,” says 
Pentheus, “once caught in the toils of my hands, he 
(Dionysus) is not so quick as to escape me.” In my 
edition I have defended this interpretation sufficiently, 
as I think; however, it was not without satisfaction that 
I learned from my friend Mr. Mahaffy, who personally 
inspected C last spring, that C has the stop a prima manu 
after the word ypaiveo#e. Mr. Mahaffy’s examination 
further goes to prove, that the negligence of De Furia’s 
collation has been hitherto underrated. When I say 
that C has the stop a prima manu, I mean that there is 
not merely a stop which might have been inserted later, 
but the regular space for a stop between the words pai- 
veoOe and yewpa@v, and in that space the mark of punc- 
tuation. 
v. 506. 

On this verse I accept Reiske’s 6 Spas for opas. The 

line then runs: 

ovK ola’ btu Sis odd’ & Spas odd Saris el. 
The argument on which I relied in my view of the verse 
was the fact that a line in the Christus Patiens begins 
ap’ eioére Shs, and that, unless efvére occurs here, it is not 
found in the dramas of Euripides from which Pseudo- 
Gregory composed his cevz/o, and it is a word too rare to 
occur except supported by some passage. It is on this 
same principle that I read dpdyv in v. 1352. 

Vv. 737: 

Kal Thv mev av mpocetdes evOnrov Topi 

pvuKwpévny Exovaav ev xepoiv Sixy. 

P. G. have diya. Elmsley’s conjecture dicy is objected 
to chiefly because the A/wra/, not the dual, yerpav not xerpoiv, 
would be expected. But this objection rests, as it seems 
to me, on an erroneous interpretation of tiv pév, as “one 
of the Maenads.” If this were the meaning of tiv pév, 
it would of course be absurd to use the dual, as the picture 
would then be ex v7 fermint vague. But when rv pev is 
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rightly understood as referring to Agave, her, the chief 
agent in the scene, the picture becomes definite and the 
dual appropriate. 
V. 743- 
ravpot 8 vBpictal Kas Képas Oupovpevot. 

Does Euripides mean in this line to describe the action 
of the bull when he puts his head down and appears to 
look along his horns, or does he mean that the bulls 
“vented their rage on their horns?’ The former seems 
much more probable, when we compare with this passage 
Hel. 1558, 

Kas Képas TrapaBétrov, 
as well as the éuua tavpouyévny of the Medea, and the 
6£b Kxépas Sdyuwcev of Nonnus. If Euripides ever ob- 
served at all this peculiar Jose of the head of an angry 
bull (and that he did Hel. 1558 is a proot), the only 
difficulty in the way of supposing him to refer to it here 
is removed. If this view be correct, not only is this 
passage misunderstood by Virgil, Georg. II, 232, when 
he renders it zvasce in cornua discit Arborts obnixus trunco, 
but by the unknown poet (perhaps Callimachus) quoted 
by Cicero ad Att. vill. 5, 1, when he said, with this 
passage, no doubt, in his mind, 
TOANA maTHV KEepdecowy és Hépa Ouunvavta. 
v. 864. 
dépav 
eis aidépa Spocepov 
pimrovo’. 

I give up dopay, the phrase pirrew Sépav being de- 
fended by Pindar’s pupadyers adv KdOvm, as Mr. Sandys 
has pointed out. I still believe, however, that pimrew 
dépav can be used with reference to women only by a 
metaphor, and when their gestures are compared to those 
of animals. 

v. 986. 
tis 68 Kadpelwv pdornp dpidpopev. 
The last word was proposed by Kirchhoff and by me 
X 2 
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independently for the dpiodpouwv of P., and the ovpiodpe- 
pov of Ald. But Kirchhoff has not mentioned, and so, 
I suppose, had not observed (as neither had I myself) that 
that word, abundantly defensible from analogy, does not, 
however, rest on mere analogy, but has an actual exist- 
ence in Nonnus Dion. v. 22. This, I take it, establishes 
beyond questien the correctness of dpidpoyev, and this 
must be added to the other passages (¢.g. vv. 457, 665, 
1060) on which the paraphrase of Nonnus is decisive of 
the sense or reading. 
v. 1383. 

EXOorus & Grrov 

pyre KiOarpov ep’ dpa papos 

pnte KiOaipav’ dacorow eyo, 

un 60t Oipaou prvi’ avdcetat. 

In this passage éy’ 6p4 is, of course, the indicative mood 
not the subjunctive, as some suppose. This would be 
shewn by the meaning, even if dvaxevras did not follow; 
“let me go where there will be no Cithaeron looking 
down on me as there is here.” 


ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 
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ON THE KANTIAN THEORY OF EXTERNAL 
PERCEPTION, AND OF THE PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY QUALITIES. 


IR William Hamilton, in his famous discussion of 
\/7 Theories of External Perception, classes the Kantian 
doctrine on this subject with the finer form of represen- 
tation. The justice of this classification does not appear 
to have been called in question by subsequent writers. 
Mill, while vindicating. for Brown; on much weaker 
grounds than exist in the case of Kant, a theory of 
immediate or presentative perception, seems content to 
abandon the latter philosopher to the Hamiltonian strict- 
ures. Mr. Mahaffy too, to judge from a passage in his 
volume on the ‘Deduction and Schematism of the 
Categories,’ would appear to take the same view. ‘We 
still hold,” he says, p. 178, “in opposition to Sir William 
Hamilton and other Scotchmen, that external objects 
(in the common sense) are not presented to the mind, 
but represented by intuitions or modifications of our 
sensibility.” 

I propose in the present paper to show some reasons 
why I think this classification incorrect, and calculated to 
give a false impression both of Kant’s philosophy in 
general and of his views on the question of External 
Perception in particular. In fact, his theory on this 
subject in many respects resembles Hamilton’s own 
doctrine of Natural Realism, while its undoubted contrast 
to that scheme in others depends on metaphysical not 
psychological grounds. 

In considering this question it may be well to examine 
in the first place in what sense the Kantian philosophy 
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as a whole may truly be termed one of representation, 
and then to endeavour to ascertain the teaching of that 
philosophy on the special question of the perception of 
an external world. 

With respect now to the first of these questions, we are 
met at the outset by a verbal ambiguity. The word 
Vorstellung, which is so peculiarly characteristic of the 
Kantian system, may, as Mansel has observed, be 
rendered either presentation or representation. He seems, 
however, to be in the right in deciding for the latter. 
For in treating of the concept, Kant styles it “die Vors- 
tellung einer Vorstellung,’ where “representation of a 
representation” seems the only admissible sense. 

At the same time it is to be remarked that the word 
is seldom used by Kant with a genitive of an object, 
but usually by itself in the same manner as phenomena, 
a circumstance which is, I think, not without significance 
as regards the true character of his philosophy. 

But, admitting Kant’s system to be one of representa- 
tion, the question arises, in what sense is it so, or, in 
other words, what is the represented correlate of the 
representations ? 

Now, following the analogy of a classification of 
Hamilton, we may perhaps regard representative theories 
in general as determined by three causes which are 
conceived to render direct presentation of objects im- 
possible. 

These are (1) the mind inhabiting the body is locally 
separate from its objects in space; (2) the perceiving mind 
differs in nature from its objects being spiritual while 
they are material; (3) the object as thing in itself or 
noumenon has an existence of its own apart from the 
mind, whilst that which is presented to the mind exists 
only relatively to it as phenomenon. 

Now I wish to point out that the first two determinants 
here are physical and psychological, and give rise to 
representative theories of perception properly so called. 
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But the third, which is the basis of the Kantian system, 
is not physical or psychological, but metaphysical, and 
hence gives rise to a representational theory not of 
perception but of cognition. The represented correlate 
of the perception is not an object in space over against 
a percipient mind in the body, nor again matter as 
opposed to mind, but the unknown and unknowable 
Absolute or thing in itself as distinguished from the known 
and relative phenomenon. Such a theory can with no pro- 
priety be termed a representative theory of perception. 
For, in the first place, the representatum, or noumenon 
is not, and cannot be perceived at all. And in the second 
place, which is still more important as marking the true 
character of the theory as one of cognition not of 
perception, mental or internal phenomena are unequivo- 
cally asserted by Kant to be alike representative with 
external or spatial. Both are given us only in relation 
to the knowing subject ; both accordingly are phenomena ; 
neither noumena. In both the cognition is immediate 
as regards the actual perception, mediate only as regards 
the underlying ground or thing in itself. On the other 
hand, really representative theories of perception, ¢.g., 
the Cartesian, contrast the immediacy of our knowledge 
of internal with the mediacy of our knowledge of external 
phenomena. In fact, this is one of the very grounds 
on which Hamilton maintains Reid’s theory to have 
been one not of representation but presentation (Ex- 
ternal Perception, Note C, p. 823). 

It appears, then, that the general scope of Kant’s 
philosophy affords no ground, but rather the reverse, on 
which to attribute to him a representative theory of 
Perception, or, to use Hamilton’s phrase, Cosmothetic 
Idealism. It remains to consider whether he has given 
any countenance to such a theory in those passages where 
he has more explicitly treated the subject of external 
perception. These are to be found mainly in the 
discussion of the Paralogisms of Psychology, in the 1st 
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edition, and especially in the Refutation of the Paralogism 
of Ideality and the general remarks which follow. 

Now, at the outset of the Refutation of the Paralogism 
of Ideality, it strikes us as remarkable that, while Hamilton 
classifies Kant along with Descartes as a Cosmothetic 
Idealist, Kant states the aim of his discussion to be to 
controvert Descartes’ doctrine on this very point, and 
to show that the problematical judgment of existence of 
an external world, which alone is possible in the Cartesian 
system, may be replaced by an assertoric in his own. 
With this aim he proceeds to point out that the 
phenomena of the external sense are attested by 
consciousness with the same clearness and immediacy 
as those of the internal. Thus p. 245 of the Appendix 
to Mr. Mahaffy’s third volume we read, “ But external 
objects are mere phenomena, and nothing at all but a 
species of my representations whose objects only exist 
through these representations, and apart from them are 
nothing. External things exist, therefore, just as much 
as I myself do, and both upon the immediate evidence 
of my self-consciousness, with this difference, that the 
representation of myself as a thinking subject is referred 
only to the internal sense, but the representations which 
denote extended existence are referred also to the ex- 
ternal sense. With regard to the reality of external 
objects, I have just as little need of inference as with 
regard to the reality of the object of my internal sense 
(my thought), for they are both nothing but repre- 
sentations, the immediate perception of which is likewise 
a sufficient proof of their reality.* 


* This passage, I conceive, affords a 
clue to Kant’s meaning when he speaks 
of phenomena as representations in us. 
This expression is, I think, to be taken 
as equivalent to what is stated here, 
namely, that as phenomena they are 
relative to the knowing subject, and 
apart from it have no existence. In 
other words, it is a metaphysical or 


transcendental, not a psychological re- 
lativity which Kant here, as elsewhere, 
has in view. It is, as it seems to me, 
the introduction of this relativity which 
markedly distinguishes the Kantian from 
preceding philosophies, and renders 
the famous classification of Hamilton, 
based as that is on merely psycholo- 
gical grounds, inapplicable to him. 
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But the phenomena of the external and internal senses, 
while resting alike on the basis of immediate perception, 
yet differ markedly in kind from each other. Thus, p. 252, 
“IT who am represented through the internal sense as 
in time, and objects without me, are indeed phenomena 
totally distinct in kind, but need not therefore be thought 
as distinct things.” And again, p. 258, “ These,” z.¢., the 
external and internal senses, “though united in one 
subject are nevertheless different in kind.” 

Lastly, Kant distinctly asserts that the data of per- 
ception are real in the sense of being given to not in- 
vented by us. ‘This material or real something,” he 
writes, “which is to be intuited in space necessarily 
presupposes perception and cannot be in any way im- 
agined or produced independently of this perception ;” 
and again in the next page, “the real element in intuition 
cannot at all be obtained by a frvorz thinking.” 

Kant is thus seen to vindicate for the transcendental 
Idealist a position, as regards phenomena, closely akin 
to the Hamiltonian of Natural Realism. The phenomena 
of the internal and external senses are alike perceived 
immediately; the reality of the latter, then, is not an 
inference and, as such, uncertain, but is guaranteed by 
the immediate testimony of consciousness, as a reality 
relative indeed to, but not produced by, the perceiving 
subject. 

At the same time these two classes of phenomena 
present in the field of experience wholly distinct charac- 
ters; hence, again in striking agreement with Hamilton, 
the Kantian is not only a Natural Realist but an 
empirical dualist, though he abandons the problem of 
noumenal dualism as essentially insoluble. 

We have thus in the Kantian system the independence, 
equipoise and antithesis of external and internal phe- 
nomena which Hamilton requires as conditions of a true 
philosophy of consciousness. Brown, on the other hand, 
though, as Mill has shewn, his theory may be ‘truly 
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termed one of immediate perception, yet, failing to draw 
the distinction of phenomena and noumena, falls into 
empirical idealism in deducing the form of space from 


that of time. 


But, further, it is remarkable that Kant, in one passage 
of his discussion seems to have had the representative 
hypothesis directly in view, and distinctly rejected it. The 
passage occurs p. 258. Speaking of the confusion which 
arises from hypostasizing the phenomena of the external 
sense, he says “The whole difficulty we have conjured 
up amounts to this: how, and through what cause, the 
representations of our sensibility are so related, that 
those which we call external intuitions can be repre- 
sented as objects without us according to empirical laws. 
This question by no means contains the supposed diffi- 
culty of explaining* how the representations arise from 
entirely heterogeneous efficient causes which are found without 
ws, a difficulty which is caused by our taking the 
phenomena of an unknown cause for the cause external 
to us, a procedure which can only occasion confusion. 
In these latter words Kant, it seems to me, clearly in- 
dicates the problem incumbent on Cosmothetic Idealism, 
while he shows at the same time how, by drawing the 
metaphysical distinction between phenomena and nou- 
mena, that problem ceases to exist for himself. The 
elaborate subsidiary machinery necessary, as Hamilton 


* It will be seen, on referring to 
the original, that I have adopted in 
this clause a rendering different from 
that of Mr. Mahafly. The words in 
the original are ‘“‘den Ursprung der 
Vorstellungen von ausser uns _befin- 
dlichen wirkenden Ursachen zu er- 
klaren,” Mr. Mahaffy taking ‘“ Vor- 
stellungen von.,..Ursachen”’ together 
translates ‘representations of...... 
causes.”’ It seems to me, however, 


that we obtain better sense if taking 


Vorstellungen absolutely, which is, as 
I have remarked, Kant’s usual practice, 
> so that the 
meaning will be “how the representa- 


we render von by ‘* from,’ 


tions (those namely of external per- 
ception) originate from ...,causes.” 
This rendering has the further advan- 
tage of giving an intelligible reference 
’ viz. to 
the representations, which we do not 
obtain in the other. 


to the word ‘heterogeneous,’ 


ER 
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shews, to the Cartesian system, is seen to be as needless 
in the Kantian as in his own.* 

The true difference between Hamilton and Kant is, 
as I intimated at the beginning, metaphysical not pyscho- 
logical, arising, not from difference of view respecting the 
nature of external perception, but from the fundamental 
difference of the two philosophies as respects the doctrine 
of Relativity. This doctrine was embraced by Kant 
in its fullest sense, that in which it stands opposed to 
Absolute, and forms indeed the very basis of his system. 
On the other hand, Hamilton, while also insisting strongly 
on the doctrine of relativity, has, as Mill’s well-known 
chapter shews, left the sense in which he understood it ex- 
tremely doubtful. At all events with respect to the philo- 
sophy of perception, the doctrine, if held at all by him, was 
held in a sense not excluding absolute knowledge. If 
we are to judge from the only passage (Theory of Ext. 
Perception, Note D, p. 866), where he has recognized the 
inconsistency in which his philosophy appears involved 
on this point, we should gather that by knowing the 
object relatively to us he meant knowing the relation 
in which it stands to us (in the case referred to that of 
a resisting force). Now, relativity in this sense is clearly 
not inconsistent with absolute knowleige. The thing in 
itself is really known, but partially only, in so far namely 
as it comes into contact with the knowing mind. If 


* Throughout the whole of this 
discussion we feel keenly the want of 
terms clearly marking the distinction 
between external in the sense of exist- 
ing in space, and in the sense of exist- 
ing out of relation to the mind. Kant 
has indeed put us on our guard against 
this ambiguity, and has proposed to 
remedy it by substituting for external 
in the former sense “things which can 
be perceived in space.’? But it cannot 
be said that he has adhered to this 


plan, as he continues to use the term 
“external” of spatial phenomena, and 
employs the properly spatial term ‘‘with- 
out” in a transcendental sense. No 
doubt, and here lies the cause of the 
ambiguity, the outness or externality of 
objects in space was that which first 
suggested the conception of irrelative 
existence. But, once suggested, the 
latter conception is seen to be more 
fundamental and ought, for clearness of 
thinking, to have a distinct name. 
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this be the true view of Hamilton’s doctrine on this 
point it would explain the fact noted by Mill, that while 
admitting all our knowledge to be phenomenal, he hardly 
ever speaks of things in themselves as contrasted with 
phenomena. For as so contrasted they would denote 
those qualities of things which stood in no relation to 
us, and would not therefore fall within the scope of 
philosophy at all. With Kant, on the other hand, for 
whom the thing in itself is not the unknown remainder 
of an object partially known, but a reality wholly un- 
known, yet everywhere underlying the known, the anti- 
thesis becomes all important. The difference of the two 
philosophies may partly, [ think, be accounted for by 
the difference of their starting points. Starting from the 
Reidian controversy respecting External Perception, 
Hamilton dwells on the psychological distinction of self 
and not self, the mental and the material. Kant, on the 
other hand, starting from the problem of Hume, makes 
the keystone of his system the metaphysical distinction 
between phenomena and noumena, between objects re- 
lative and irrelative to the subject. This distinction 
Kant was, it seems to me, the first to draw out with 
clearness, thereby marking a new stage in philosophy. 
His firm grasp of it enables him both to vindicate the 
reality of our knowledge within the sphere of experience, 
and to explain the contradictions which arise when we 
attempt to transcend that sphere. By its aid he obtains 
a valid ground, on which to base the doctrine, evidently 
most vital in his eyes, of human freedom. And it is by 
its maintenance that he guards himself, an object of 
hardly less moment to him, on both sides from idealism. 
The older or empirical idealism of Descartes he combats, 
as we have seen, by showing that, once we allow the 
phenomenal character of all our perceptions, we are free 
to recognize a difference in kind within them; while to 
the later idealism of his own successors, he stands op- 
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posed by his refusal to deduce the unknown but existing 
noumenon from the subject.* 

A question closely allied with the preceding is the 
Kantian view of the famous distinction of the primary 
and secondary qualities. 

Consistently with his classification of Kant as a cos- 
mothetic idealist, Hamilton charges him with not only 
ignoring but absolutely reversing this distinction, citing 
in proof of this charge a passage from the Prolegomena, 
p- 55. Postponing for a moment the consideration of this 
passage, we shall, I think, on turning to the transcen- 
dental Esthetic, see reason to believe that the accusation 
is unfounded; and that Kant, though true to his meta- 
physical rather than psychological aim, he does not 
dwell on the distinction, yet fully admitted it. 

The subject is referred to by Kant, though not by 
name, in the transcendental Aésthetic, in connexion with 
his remarks on the true nature of the ideality of space. 
Thus, p. 27, 2nd edition, he warns us against illustrating 
this ideality by that of the secondary qualities. These 
latter ‘“‘must be contemplated, not as properties of things, 
but only as changes in the subject, changes which may 
be different in different men. For in such a case, that 
which is originally a mere phenomenon, the rose for 
example, is taken by the empirical understanding for a 
thing in itself, though to every different eye in respect of 
its colour it may appear different.” 

Here Kant, while asserting the transcendental rela- 
tivity of the primary qualities, yet vindicates for them 
a character physically absolute, as contrasted with the 
secondary. They are properties of things, the secondary 


* I would not be understood as should have been so grossly misrepre- 


expressing an opinion as to the truth 
of the Kantian system. But its inner 
coherence and deep philosophic earnest- 
ness cannot, I think, be denied. It is, 
therefore, the less creditable to Eng- 
lish metaphysicians that his doctrine 


sented on the two cardinal points, to 
which he attached not intellectual only, 
but moral importance, the solution 
of the Antinomies, especially that re- 
lating to the freedom of the will, and 
the refutation of idealism. 
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only changes of the subject. But a subsequent passage, 
occurring in his general remarks, p. 38, is still more de- 
cisive. ‘‘We call the rainbow a mere appearance or 
phenomenon in a sunny shower, and the rain the reality 
or thing in itself; and this is right enough if we under- 
stand the latter conception in a merely physical sense, 
as that which in universal experience, and under whatever 
conditions of sensuous perception, is known in intuition 
to be so, and so determined and not otherwise. But if 
we consider this empirical datum generally, and inquire, 
without reference to zts accordance with all our senses, 
whether there can be discovered in it aught which re- 
presents an object as a thing in itself, the question of 
the relation of the representations to the object is trans- 
cendental, and not only are the rain-drops mere pheno- 
mena, but even their circular form, nay the space itself 
through which they fall, is nothing in itself, but both are 
mere modifications or fundamental dispositions of our 
own sensuous intuition, whilst the transcendental object 
remains for us entirely unknown.” 

We have here, it appears to me, a complete recogni- 
tion of the primary qualities as physically objective, 
whilst the secondary are physically subjective only. And 
we find Kant drawing that very Aristotelian distinction 
of common and proper sensibles, the identity of which, 
with the modern of primary and secondary qualities, 
Hamilton was himself the first to point out. 

If now we turn to the passage cited by Hamilton from 
the Prolegomena, and read it in the light of those just 
quoted from the Crz¢ick, we shall see that it entirely fails 
to substantiate his charge. Kant there merely contends 
that, as the transcendental relativity of the secondary 
qualities which follows a fortiori from their physical 
relativity was yet compatible with the noumenal reality 
of external things, that noumenal reality would be un- 
impaired by the admission of the equal relativity in a 
transcendental sense of the primary qualities. But this 
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is quite compatible, as we have seen in the Crztick, with 
a recognition of the difference between the two phenome- 
nally considered. At the same time Kant does not here 
dwell on this latter distinction, his object being rather to 
assert the transcendental ideality of space than to guard 
against its misconception. 

The ground of Hamilton’s misunderstanding of Kant 
here is the same as in the theory of external perception, 
viz. that he fails to appreciate the Kantian distinction 
of phenomena and noumena. Hence he supposes that 
Kant, because he confined a frzor7 knowledge to the 
primary qualities, regarded these as more subjective than 
the secondary, and thus reversed the true distinction. 
But this is to misconceive the true. bearing of Kant’s 
doctrine of space as a form of the mind. If we compare 
the note appended to the first Antinomy with the dis- 
cussion of Idealism in the Paralogisms, we shall see that 
space as a form apart from objects is clearly asserted by 
Kant to be a mere possibility of intuition, which becomes 
actual only on the perception of objects. Thus, if objects 
as phenomena are rendered possible by space as a form 
of the mind, it is no less true, on the other hand, that 
space is rendered real and actual only by objects. 

Kant might thus have adopted Hamilton’s own lan- 
guage, that the primary qualities are at once “conceived 
as necessary and perceived as actual.’’ Moreover, in his 
system these two aspects have a coherence which is not 
found in the Hamiltonian. As dependent on the general 
form of space lying a frzor¢ in the mind as a possibility 
of intuition the primary qualities are conceived as neces- 
sary; as special determinations of space thus and thus 
determined in intuition they are perceived as actual. 
With Hamilton, on the other hand, the doctrine of the 
empirical perception of extension, which forms a part of 
his own scheme of Natural Realism, is somewhat incon- 
gruously blended with that of the a Arzor7 nature of space 
as a form of the mind which he accepted from Kant. 
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I have thus endeavoured to shew that Kant’s phi- 
losophy possesses, besides its idealistic, a marked realistic 
side. This aspect, on which Mr. Mahaffy was the first 
strongly to insist, in opposition to Kant’s later German 
expositors, has not yet, I think, recvived the attention it 
deserves. It may be that I have in some cases exag- 
gerated this element in the Kantian system, and not given 
sufficient weight to counter passages. But its existence 
seems to me unquestionable. Ignoring it, we become 
wholly unable to understand the earnestness with which 
Kant repels Idealism, and his views on this point, instead 
of blending harmoniously, as they do, with the rest of his 
system, present the appearance of a clumsy after-thought, 
if not of disingenuous sophistry. Recognising it, on the 
other hand, we see in Kant not an abstract speculator 
delighting in revolting paradox, but an earnest-minded 
philosopher, who, though intrepidly carrying out the 
doctrine of Relativity, and rejecting Hamilton’s appeal to 
common sense, yet possessed for the deep-seated con- 
victions of mankind a reverence no less genuine than his. 


FREDERICK PURSER. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO RESTORE A LOST 
UNCIAL MS. OF THE GOSPELS. 


MONGST the cursive MSS. of the Gospels there 
are a few (about half-a-dozen) which stand apart 
from the rest, distinguished by their general affinity to 
the more ancient uncials. Three of these have long 
attracted the particular attention of critics, in consequence 
of the peculiarity of some of their readings; these are the 
MSS. known as 13, 69 and 124, preserved respectively 
at Paris, Leicester and Vienna. The most superficial 
study of Tischendorf’s apparatus criticus is sufficient to 
show that there is some close connection between these 
three. To these we must add 346 (in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan), hitherto imperfectly known, but which 
an accurate collation has shown to be even more closely 
related to 13 than either of the others. 69 is of the 14th 
century, the other three belong to the 12th. 

The most striking peculiarity of these MSS. is their 
placing the narrative of the woman taken in adultery not 
in its usual place in John viii., but after Luke xxi. In 
this they as yet stand alone.* This is, however, but one 
of a great number of coincidences which naturally suggest 
the question whether they may not be ultimately derived 
from the same original. This was long ago suggested 
by Birch, the Danish collator, with regard to 69 and 
124 (with which alone he was acquainted), but he rejects 
the idea. His words are: ‘Hic codex inter omnes 
Bibl. CEs. libros MS. N.T. singularium lectionum copia 


* I take this opportunity of cor- tain the pericopa de adultera. On the 
recting an error of Scholz. He men- contrary, it omits the passage. 
tions cod. 63 among those which con- 


Y 
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eminet, codici Leicestriensi in multis ita similis, ut ambo 
ex uno apographo exscriptos crederem, nisi aliis in locis 
plura in Leicestriensi codice non obvia, in hoc obser- 
vassem.”’ 

Griesbach, in his Symdole Critice, throws out a similar 
suggestion respecting 13 and 69, but in consequence of 
many differences which cannot be attributed merely to a 
copyist, concludes, “ dubitari non potest ex diversis, licet 
propinqua cognatione conjunctis, exemplaribus utriusque 
libri textum transcriptum esse.’”’ These objections, how- 
ever, both of Birch and Griesbach, only apply to the 
hypothesis of an immediate derivation from one original. 
The connection of 346 with 13 is at least equally striking. 

The late lamented Professor Ferrar, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was the first who undertook to test this hypothesis 
of a common origin by a careful critical examination of 
the four MSS. This examination added largely to the 
number of ascertained coincidences, some being very sin- 
gular. It will suffice to mention one of these here. In 
Luke xxi. 25, 26, we find in 13, 69, and 346, jYovs Oaricans 
Kal ogadrov aro Wuyav tov avOpwrev (for amowuyovtmv 
avOpwrev). 124, if from the same original, has cor- 
rected this singular blunder. On the whole, if the 
hypothesis of a common origin of the four MSS. has not 
been placed by him beyond all doubt, it has certainly 
been raised to a high degree of probability. The im- 
portance ofthis result, as bearing on textual criticism, may 
be stated in Mr. Ferrar’s own words: “If it can be 
rendered highly probable that they are derived from an 
older MS. now lost, then in estimating the support given 
by them to any reading we can only look at them as 
equivalent to one witness. In place of this fact diminish- 
ing the value of these four MSS., it greatly enhances it, 
for it removes them from the class of ordinary cursives 
and elevates their combined testimony to the rank of an 
uncial of the first or second rank.” 

I propose to give in the following pages a concise 
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view of the results of Mr. Ferrar’s critical examination 
of the MSS. For convenience of reference I shall call 
them by the initials of the places in which they are now 
preserved: thus, 13 I shall call P; 69, L; 124, V; and 
346, M. There can be no danger of their being con- 
founded with the uncials usually designated by these 
letters Some account must first be given of the materials 
available for the enquiry. A moment’s reflection will 
show that for such a purpose it is important to know, 
not only the bona fide readings of each MS., but its 
blunders, itacisms, etc. The example just quoted illus- 
trates this. In the case of 69 (or L), Mr. Scrivener’s 
collation (appended to his edition of the Codex Augiensis) 
left nothing to be desired; but with the others it was 
not so. Of 124, or V, we possess indeed two valuable 
collations published almost simultaneously by Birch and 
Alter. (Birch, Quatuor Evang. Grece cum vartantibus 
Lect. Haunie, 1788. Alter, Novum Test. ad cod. Vindob. 
Grece expr. var. Lect. addidit F. C. Alter, Vienne, 1787.*) 
The former states that he collated this MS. with especial 
diligence on account of the high estimation in which he 
held it, and he frequently supplies omissions of Alter 
or enables us to correct his errors. But he takes no 
notice of itacisms, etc. Alter’s collection is more com- 
plete, and extends to the minutest particulars; the 


* Alter’s preface contains a curiosity 
of literature which is too instructive 
and amusing to be left in that obscurity. 
It is desirable, he that 
learned man should compare the entire 
Welsh Bible, printed at London, 1588, 
and 1620, with the Wallachian. It 
will probably be found that the only 
difference is in the Slavonisms of the 
latter. 


says, some 


He illustrates this by giving 
the Lord’s Prayer in parallel columns. 
The resemblance is so striking that one 
wonders it did not excite some little 
doubt in his mind. In fact, his Welsh 


is not Welsh at all, but Wallachian. 
The error originated with A. Miiller, 
but Alter improved on him by the preci- 
to the Welsh 
if he had it 
His error does not stop 


sion of ¢he reference 
sible, London, 1588, as 
before him. 
here. He adds, with a charming com- 
bination of modesty and confidence, 
“‘Comparatio duorum istorum Bibli- 
orum historicis _illis esse forte 
posset qui Wallachos Romanos esse 
asserunt. Populum Wallicum in Anglia, 
the Wales, dictum, Romanos esse, 
omnibus compertum est’?! 


usui 


r 


¥2 
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arrangement of his book, 
could possibly be devised. 


however, is the worst that 
It is, doubtless, owing to this 


that Scholz has followed Birch and Wetstein, without 
apparently consulting Alter at all; and Scholz has been 
followed by Tischendorf, whose great labours as a colla- 
tor have been chiefly devoted to the uncials. There are, 
however, numerous readings omitted by both Birch and 


Alter, and a collation of 


some hundreds of passages 


made for me by Dr. Hoffmann, of Vienna, has supplied 
me with many such. I have not yet been able to obtain 
either a complete copy of the MS. or an opportunity of 
collating it with the other three.* The materials for the 
study of the other two MSS. were quite inadequate. 
Although Griesbach had dwelt on the importance of a 


complete collation of P, or 


13, (which he esteemed very 


highly, but had only been able to examine hastily), the task 
was still unaccomplished, Scholz's collation being very 
imperfect and inaccurate. This MS., therefore, Mr. Ferrar 


himself collated minutely. 


Of M or 346, still less was 


known, but he was prevented by ill-health from collating 


it himself. However, throu 


gh the kindness of the Rev. 


Antonio Ceriani, he obtained a tolerably complete 
collation of it in St. Matthew's Gospel, and a copy of 


the remaining three gospels. 


+ 


Of the four MSS., Vis the most carefully written, and 
its scribe appears to have consulted several codices. He 


notes various readings in a 


few places. Of itacisms and 


similar blunders I have noted less than 250. The other 


three abound with such mi 
fifteen hundred in P, and a 


* Mr. Ferrar had attempted to 
procure an accurate collation at least of 
those passages in which Alter and 
Birch differed. By an error on the 
part of the Viennese collators he was 
led to overrate the completeness of 
Alter’s work. 


stakes; there are more than 
somewhat less number in M; 


+ Mr. Burgon has lately collated a 
few chapters in this MS., and _ his 
results have been kindly communicated 
to me through Dr. Salmon. They have 
been of considerable service in verify- 
ing and correcting the copy. 
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L has about half as many. Some of these appear to be 
errors of the eye, arising from confounding the forms of 
letters ;* but the majority are the usual itacisms; o inter- 
changed with @; 7, v, 4, es, of confounded.t It may be 
observed that such blunders do not occur promiscuously, 
but much in the same way as the errors of indifferent 
spellers in our own language, that is to say, that except 
in the case of unfamiliar words, they are usually such as 
to substitute one existing form for another, as todro for 
TovUT@, Aéyerar for Aéyere, etc. The last-mentioned mis- 
spelling of the second pers. pl. active and passive is 
frequent.t In P. we often find odros for oitws and z. v. 
and the accent always corresponds with the spelling. 
From this I am disposed to infer that the accents were not 
added at the moment of writing the words, but supplied 
subsequently. This would also account for the fact that 
prepositions in composition are frequently accentuated as 
independent words, as éri oraca, mpds éxeivn (in P for 
mpocekvver), Kata BorjAs (M), etc., as well as for several 
anomalous blunders of the accentuator, ¢.g. ) dm (for 
idOn), € adtods, Eeorav (in P) 7 pwdns, wi Kdveras, di’ @ypou, 
(in M\ 

The chapters selected by Mr. Ferrar for a detailed 
comparison are Matt. xix. and xx., and Mark i—ix., the 
former being chosen because L is deficient up to Matt. 
Xvili. 15. The MSS. with which he compares our group 


* e.g, acvov for aytov, emavyato for emavearto in L. 


+t It is to be regretted that collators 
in general do not, like Mr. Scrivener, 
specify at least approximately the 
number of itacisms in their MSS. _ It 
is sometimes impossible to estimate 
correctly the evidence for or against a 
particular reading without this know- 
ledge; as for instance in Rom. v. 1., 
where the question is between éxouev 
; The authority of a MS. 
may be very high, but before we accept 
its evidence in such 


and fxwpev, 


a case we must 


know whether the scribe was in the 
habit of confounding o and w or not; 
even if he avoids obvious errors of this 
kind, he may write w erroneously where 
its unsuitableness is not strikingly 
Thus in 1 Cor. xv. 49, a 
vast preponderance of MS. and patristic 


manifest. 


authority supports @opéowpev against 
opécouev, while the internal evidence 
is quite as overpoweringly in favour of 
the latter. 

t In P it occurs 76 times. 
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are, A BCD A and the cursives 1, 28, 33. <A is how- 
ever deficient in the selected chapters of Matt. In these 
two chapters L M P V agree in 25 variations from 
Stephens’ text. Of these 14 agree with x; 18 with B; 12 
with C; 17 with D; 11 with 1; 15 with 33, and 3 stand 
alone. This analysis, so far as it goes, would seem to 
shew that L M P V are most closely related to B and D, 
and next to ~and C. The result of the analysis of Mark 
i—ix. points to a similar conclusion. We find there that 
our MSS. agree in 215 variations from Stephens, of 
which 84 agree with 9; 50 with A; 88 with B; 60 with 
C (which is imperfect); go with D; 73 with 1; 89 with 28; 
56 with 33, and 43 stand alone. Our record of the read- 
ings of 28 is probably imperfect, so that its relation to our 
MSS. seems very close. Mr. Ferrar argues that this 
analysis upsets Griesbach’s genealogical table (given in 
his Symbole Critice), which is as follows :— 


Origenes 
t<C 
L 


Recensio Alex. (u 33 
106 et al. 


13 
Ww Zz 4 
x { y f I 69 
Recensio Occid. D 
Itala 


In taking into consideration only those readings which 
differ from Steph. Mr. Ferrar followed the precedent set 
by former critics (as, for example, Treschow, in his Zev- 
tamen descriptionis Codicum, etc.) who estimated the 
affinities of a MS. by the number of unusual readings 
which it has in common with such and such other 
MSS.: unusual readings being included (with very few 
exceptions) under the head of variations from Stephens. 
This method, however, appears to me to be fallacious. 
Agreement in a reading which may be that of the genu- 
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ine original text is no evidence of special affinity between 
MSS ; and such are in all probability many of those 
above reckoned by Mr. Ferrar, as well as of those which 
Treschow notes as very peculiar. Again, the unexamined 
readings in which our four MSS. agree with Steph. may 
include so many variations from B and D, as quite to 
outweigh the coincidences with B and D. If, however, we 
reckon coznczdences only, we must adopt some definite rule 
of selection; else the coincidences might be multiplied 
ad infinitum. The only alternative is, to reckon differences. 
This I find a more tedious task. I have applied the 
method, however, to Matt. xix., xx.; Mark i.-iv. and xiii. ; 
and John xx. It is important to notice, as furnishing a 
standard for the, reader’s guidance, that the number of 
various readings noted by Tischendorf, from the great 
uncials ¥ BC D, in Matt. xix., xx., exceeds 170. If we 
attend only to the three uncials x B D, we find that they 
differ in 105 readings. 

The following table exhibits in a convenient form the 
number of times that the unanimous reading of our four 
MSS. differs from the text of any one of the uncials 
mentioned therein, or from that of Stephens, in the chap- 
ters cited :— 


| wo A | B Cc} D a = | 33- 
Matt. xix., xx.) 58 |hiat) 55 | 34 67 | 25 | 47 | 38 
Mark i.-iv. ..| 174 100| 174 |102* 216} 143 | 126] 
Mark xiii. ..| 44 | 30 | 51 | t 62] 49 | 24 | 
John xx. ..| 34 14 | 26 [hiat 33 | 19 | 7 | 23 | 28 


This analysis, it will be seen, leads to a conclusion the 
very reverse of that previously suggested. It is clear 
in fact from this table, that the reason A stood low in 
the list founded on agreements, was simply that it differs 
less from Steph. than the other uncials. In particular, 
the hypothesis of a very close relation to D is completely 
overthrown. It would not be worth while to carry this 


* From i.17. + Too imperfect to be worth reckoning. 
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analysis through the entire of the Gospels. I have ascer- 
tained, however, that in the last three Gospels, LMPV 
agree in more than one hundred readings, for which no 
other MS. authority is adduced. St. Matthew is omitted 
from this calculation on account of the deficiency of L. 
Had we taken account of the readings for which only few 
other authorities can be found, the number would be 
much larger. Many of these, no doubt, are trifling varia- 
tions; but the value of a coincidence in attesting com- 
munity of origin is not proportionate to the importance 
of the reading. A remarkable reading may have been 
taken from a MS. occasionally consulted, whereas the 
more trivial readings, if not derived from the archetype, 
must have originated with the copyist himself. This 
remark applies also to itacisms and similar blunders 
which are not included in the above number. 

The following are a few specimens of the peculiarities 
referred to :— 

Mark i. 16: dudptBdddXovras ta Sixtva (Sverva MP) eis 
THv Oaraccav. 

Mark vii. 5: xowaits yepolv dvirrois, a combination of 
two readings, BD reading «oivais while APAI] have av- 
Tos. SS has Kovacs corrected by NX to avemrois. 

Mark xv. 36: Kal Spapovtes eyéuicav (eyeunoav MP) 
omoyyov Sfous Kal mepiOévtes Kadam érdtifov adtov (om. 
avtov L) Xéyovres, where all other MSS. have the singular 
throughout, beginning «al dpauwy tes (or els). 

Luke vi. 29: orpéov aire for wapeye. 

Luke vii. 6: a@méorecde for érewye. A similar variation 
occurs in John xii. 45., where a few other MSS. agree 
with ours. 

Luke xviii. 25: tpuwadtds Bedwvns (sc) Here APA 
read tpupanias padidos, while SBD have tpyjyatos Bedovns. 
In the parallel passage in Mark x. 25, our MSS. (almost 
alone) read dia tpumnpatos Bedovns instead of dia tpv- 
paras padidos. It is curious that in the latter passage 
LMV have madAovov.os for mdovciov before the infinitive, 
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and again in the parallel in Matt. xix. 24, LMP have 
moUG LOS. 

Luke xi. 37: «al eloeXOa@v eis tiv oixiav tod (om. Tod 
LV) dapicaiou avexriOn (avexdn@n MP) for eioerOav avé- 
TTECEV. 

Luke viii. 18: our MSS. alone add «ai rpooreOnoeras 
tyiv tots dxovovow after mas axoverTe. 

Luke i. 66: yelp xvpiov hv per’ abrav for... .wer’ adrod. 

Luke iii. 23: dpyopevos elvar @s (woei V) érav tpidKovta. 

Mark x. 12: The reading nearly agrees with D and 28, 
but has two slight peculiarities. «ai yuvn éav (eav yuvn D) 
€£EXOn ad (add. tov D) avdpos kai yaunon adXov for éav 
amoXvon Tov avépa, or the like. 

Mark iii. 16: our MSS. alone insert mparov Sivwva. 

John xiii. 5: AaBa@v ddwp Barres for Barrer Ddwp. This 
agrees with the Armen. version only. 

John ix. 16, 17, we find oi 5é mapadraBovtes adtov (add. 
nyayov cal MP) érwé@nkav avt@ tov otavpov kal Kac- 
tatwv avtov,«.t.». The first three words agree with x, 
and a few other authorities, but the addition eve@. av. r. 
ot. is found only in Origen and the Harcl. Syr. 

John ix. 27: émiotevoate for jxovcate. But Cod. 77 
also reads emer. although not mentioned by Tischendorf. 

Add. Matt. xv. 14. Here L is deficient MPV read ruddds 
&8 ruddrdv ddnyov (sic) chadryjoerat Kai «.7.r. for ruPrds 88 
tuprov édv ddnyp «x.t.%. The Armenian version alone 
supports the reading oényev and the addition sfaryjoeras 
xai. The agreement of our MSS. in éényov is noticeable. 
It would no doubt have been corrected by the scribe of V 
had it not been for the rugAov adjoining, with which he 
supposed 68nyo” might be connected. Nor is it unworthy 
of remark that in the same verse the three MSS. agree in 
having eiou before a vowel contrary to their usual practice ; 
and that this is not accidental appears from the fact that 
V at first had eiow which has afterwards been corrected 
(by the first hand) to eiou. 

In Matt. xxvi. 39 (where P is deficient; LMV insert 
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the two verses which in most MSS. are found in 
Luke xxii. 43, 44. They are found here in C* marg., and 
some evangelistaria. Our Cod. M has them in St. Luke 
also. P has there merely the words #0 6é, the rest 
has been added in the margin by a later hand.* 

John vi. 71, for icxapi@rnv (after "lovdav Siuwvos) P has 
amo oxapv@tov, V amo kap@utov and L droxapimrov (M is 
deficient). This reading agrees with x alone among 
Greek Codd., which has it with the spelling of V. The 
same form occurs in four other places in St. John in D 
alone, but here D has cxapiw. 

If these and other peculiar readings were chance 
coincidences, any three of our MSS. ought to furnish a 
greater number than four, and two a greater number than 
three. It is so with itacisms, but with bona fide readings 
this is so far from being the case that the largest number 
of peculiar readings found in any group of three is only 30 
(in LMP), and no other group of three furnishes more 
than half-a-dozen, whereas we have seen that LMPV agree 
in more than 100 peculiar readings. Of readings found in 
two only of our MSS. there are altogether about ten. 

It cannot be expected that many itacisms or other 
errors should be common to all our MSS., even if they 
existed in the archetype. There are, however, a few such 
besides those already quoted; ex. gr. Mark v. 11, rpos to 
dpe. Luke viii. 26, «atamdevoavtes for xatémdevaayr. 
Luke i. 29 and iii. 15, e« for en. It is hardly worth while 
to mention ovyyevis for ovyyevis, etc. : but we may fairly 
notice in this connection such errors as occur in two or 
three out of the four. LMP furnish the following 
amongst others: Luke iv. 40, od8é for 6 8é, (thus reading 
ovode..... .€¢epdmevaev avtovs); Luke viii. 3, avtepas for 
érepar, x. 7; €& oixiav eis oixiav; Mark vi. 2, roev tovTo 
Tavta ; Xiii. 22, yevdoypnoro for Wevdoypsotos (V omits the 

*In Mark xiv. 41, we read in L M_ MSS.,., in several Italic codices (‘sufficit 
PV dwixes to teros for adméxe’ finis,’? ‘adest finis,’ etc.), and in the 
This is also found in five or six other Syriac. 
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word) ; xiv. 47, éwecev for raicev; x. 16, TIOwv Tas yelpas 
(=1, 28) for reeis ty. V has here curiously éveyxadtodpevos 
(sic etiam LM) adra (sic M) ti 00 tas yetpas én’ adta x.7.X. 
This +/@@ seems to point to an original t/@wv where the v 
was indicated by a line over the w, subsequently con- 
founded with the circumflex. In John xviii. 16, eioeAOov 
for €EeX wv is also to be accounted a clerical error. 

Mark xiv. 68, efs tHv &€w mpoavrov for é&w eis TO 7. 
(V.) Euseb. has els tiv &w mpoavraw and D é€w els rhv 
mpocavvAnv. We may perhaps reckon as an error (it cer- 
tainly includes one) the reading of LMP in Mark iv. 30. 
Here yy B A read év rive aitiv wapaBory Oduev ; ws KoKK@ 
owdrrews «.t.4. ADI] read év roig wapajjorp tapaBadopev 
avTnv; ws KoKkov (xoxem DI) co. But LMP alone give 
év tive mapaBory adtiv Odmev wapaBdropev (sic) adtiv ws 
xoxxov co. Although a tolerable sense might be given to 
this (reading, of course, wapaSdXwpev) by putting a stop 
after 0duev, there can be no doubt that it originated from 
a mixture of the readings of ~ and A. V agrees with 
Dil. Mark v. 4, wédes is read in error for wédacs in MP; 
L originally had wavdes, which has been corrected to wédes. 

From the blunders common to MPV, I select the 
following: Luke viii. 29, an error like the last mentioned, 
viz.: wavdes for wédars ; here L read: wédes. Luke vii. 10, 
treppOévtes for of weudOévtes. It is remarkable that V, 
which alone inserts this whole verse in the parallel pass- 
age, Matt. viii. 13, reads breudPevtes there also. We 
cannot, however, give the scribe of L much credit for his 
correctness in this passage, since in Luke ii. 20, he has 
written oiméotpewayv for imeatpewav, so that possibly he 
was right in the present case only by mistake. Again, in 
Matt. ix. 18, MPV have éA@av ézeles for émiOes, and in 
the parallel in Mark v. 23, émieis yetpa airy (for éwides 
tas xelpas avtH). Jno. xix. 28, reréXeoGar. Jno. Xx. 23, 
P has xpdtnvte (for xexpatnvtat), M xexpdtnvte, and V 
having at first had «xexpdtnte, has been corrected to 
Kexpatnvte. Jno. xiii. 24, for rvGecOar (ris dv ein), M reads 
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by itacism miWecOar, P revOecOe, and V mwevBecOar. The 
scribe of V probably had the reading either of M, or more 
likely that of P before him, and made a bad attempt at 
correcting it. His reading in Jno. xxi. 3, has probably 
had a like origin. The true reading there is ériacav 
(ovéév), for which M has ézrolacav, and V é2oinaav, P is 
deficient. I may mention that in Matt. xxi. 46, where all 
other authorities (including L and V) read xparjoar, M P 
have moécat, obviously for miacar. Similar forms of the 
same verb occur in seven other places (all in Jno.), and in 
six of them are correctly written by all our MSS. In 
Luke vi. 1, where the received text has Sevrepormpwt (an 
inexplicable word, which I have little doubt is an inter- 
polation*), M and P read devtépw mpotrw. V had originally 
the same, but above the first w the first hand has written 
o. L omits the word, but it is added in the margin. 
In the fericopa de adultera (Jno. viii. 4, in Steph.) for 
éravtopwp@ (which L has) MP have ém’ aité 7 dopa, 
and V reads é7’ avt@ dopw. This last, however, is found 
in other MSS. also. The confusion of o and a is so fre- 
quent in L that it may be only accidentally right. 

Some grammatical forms may be here mentioned, 
though not peculiar to these MSS. All four have 
O@vyarépav in Luke xiii. 16; LMP have vi«rav, Luke ii. 37; 
and LMV wpéyav as neuter, Luke xiv. 16. This last 
agrees with D and several others, including B®. (Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf formerly adopted it under the 
impression that it was the reading of B’.) All make odpis 
masc. in Luke iv. 29 (=D* only). In writing the 2nd aor. 
of épyouar and its compounds with a (as Gate etc.) as 


* It is not difficult to conjecture reference to the érepov of ver. 6. Then 
how it may have originated. In ver. 6 another reader, observing that ch. iv. 31 
we have another relation introduced by already contained an account of a 


eyeveto b€ év étépw caBBatw. Nothing 
was more natural than that a marginal 
note should be put to ver. I [wpwrw}, 
pointing out this as the fvs¢ sabbath in 


miracle wrought on the Sabbath, cor- 
rected this mpwrw by writing over it 


devtépw. Hence arose devtepompdtw. 
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our MSS. usually do (V always), they agree with the most 
ancient uncials. They generally write elwov, but in 
Matt. xiii. 27, 28 (L being deficient), MPV agree in 
writing elwav. They have érecav Matt. xvii. 6, and 
usually read ‘Sov instead of etdov. 

I proceed now to apply the method above suggested, 
namely, an analysis of the differences between the MSS. 
The numerical test is an essential one in every case of 
this kind. It is desirable, for obvious reasons, to reckon 
separately the additions, the omissions, and the verbal 
differences. 

First, let us take those readings in which three agree 
against the fourth. There are 12 instances in which 
LMV agree against P, most of these being very trifling. 
The most considerable are: 1° Matt. xxii. 44, where 
P reads téromrddsov (=UATI) instead of utaoxatrw. But 
vromod.ov is read by all in both the parallel passages, so 
that the substitution was natural to a copyist. 2° Matt. 
Xxii. 29, lSovtes for eidoTes, obviously a blunder. 3° Luke 
vi. 11, a&vouias for dvoias, also a blunder. 4° Jno. iv. 51 
(where, however, M is defective), 6 mais cov 6 vids adtod, a 
combination of two, or, rather, three readings. LV (with 
D etc.) read vids cov, FA have mais cov, and RABC read 
mais avtov. And 5° Luke xvii. 2, Ai@os wudAwrixos, where 
LM have Aidos purcxos, and V (e szl.) wwros ovixds. But 
in Mark ix. 42, LPM agree in reading wurAwviKds (wvAoViKOS 
M) Ai@os, agreeing therein with only three or four other 
cursives. V has there Aédos wudcKds. As wurAwvexds is not 
found in any other MS. in the passage in Luke, we may 
conclude that P took it from the parallel in Mark. It 
follows that P has taken little, if anything, from indepen- 
dent sources. The only apparent exception amongst the 
readings mentioned, is from a passage where M is defec- 
tive. 

M has a greater number of readings in which it differs 
from the other three (LPV), viz., about 42. Several of 
these are clearly blunders, and those which are not so 
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are all trifling. The majority of these agree with the 
uncials FAfl. It has one very peculiar reading in Matt. 
i. 16, viz., & pynotevOjca wapOévos papidp eyévvncev wv 
Tov Aeyouevov xv. This reading is found in some Italic 
codices but not in any other Greek MS. It is to be 
noted, however, that L and P are both defective in this 
portion of the Gospel; the reading, therefore, does not 
properly come under the present head. In Matt. vii. 27, 
where P V stand alone in reading tpocéxpovaav, M agrees 
with most MSS. in having mpocécowav. L is deficient. 
In Mark ii. 14 M agrees with most authorities in reading 
Aevvy, but L P V (with D and several Italic codd.) have 
idxwBov. V has in the margin ev add. Aevwv. The total 
number of readings in which M differs from P is only 71, 
not including omissions or additions. 

L and V show a greater number of peculiarities than 
the two former MSS. L differs about 75 times from the 
united testimony of MPV; and V differs no less than 220 
times from LMP combined. But there is an important dif- 
ference between these two MSS. Most of the readings of 
V are assimilations to the more common text. From what 
has been said above it may be seen that LMP agree in a 
considerable number of readings which have little or no 
support from other MSS. _ In a large proportion of these 
cases V has adopted a more usual reading. It has, 
however, about 27 unsupported readings. Four of these 
(2 in Luke and 2 in John) conform to the parallel passages 
in Matt. or Mark ;* about the same number arise from the 
repetition of a word employed just before, ¢.g., tpitov for 
tovtov, Luke xx. 12, Ocod for watpos, John xvi. 28. Of the 
remainder those which are not obvious slips are four, viz., 
Kkatackevatovtas for xataprifovras, Mark iv. 21; amay- 
yetkate for eimare, Luke xxiii. 32; SovAwv for éxrexTav, 
Luke xviii. 7, and the most remarkable of all, yaAcAalas 


* réxvov for avOpwre, Luke v. 19; ev0dvats, Jno. i. 23; lxOdwy for dyrapiwy 
duds for avrous, xi. 49. étousdoare for (which is peculiar to John), vi. 11, 
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for irovpaias, Luke iii. 1. There is here a marginal note by 
the first hand (according to Alter), ev add. ts cvToupatas. 
If this is really by the first hand, ya\. must have been an 
error of the MS. copied by V. Another remarkable 
reading, but not unique, is ériepddaov for xfvoov, in 
Mark xii. 14. This is found besides only in D, and in the 
cursive 2° which has much affinity with our group. It 
was doubtless the original of capztulartum which is the 
reading of the Codex Bobbiensis (of the 5th cent.). 

In Mark v. 12, most MSS. read wapexddXeoav adtov 
mavres of Saiwoves (many omit zravr. of 8.) Xéyovtes. Here 
LMP alone read tapakadécavtes avdtov elrov. But V in 
attempting to make its reading conform to that of other 
MSS. betrays its connection with LMP by reading 
mapakarécavtes avtov Tavtes of Saipoves A€yovTes. 

The case of L is different. At least two thirds of those 
readings in it which differ from MPV are wholly un- 
supported, and the remainder are found in but few other 
MSS. Yet on the whole it differs from P (apart from 
omissions &c.) only 117 times. The inference is naturally 
suggested that its peculiar readings have originated with 
the scribe himself, whether from error or design. This 
inference is confirmed by a consideration of the manifest 
blunders of the copyist. For example, in Mark iii. 5, he 
writes dmextavOn (} xeip avtod) for arexarectaOn, in Luke 
xvii. 4, he has dvacrnon for duaptnosyn. John vii. 17, es 
éyw for 4 éy®. Some similar errors he has corrected; 
as Luke xi. 51, amoXedvpévou for admodouévov: here 
two dots over the v indicate that it is erroneous. Luke 
xv. 6, instead of mpo8arov he has mpoowrovBatov. In 
Matt. xxvi. 21, for éc@:dvrwv he seems to have written 
first exts ovrwy, which has been corrected! either by the 
first hand or the second to ere ovrwv. In Luke xxii. 3, he 
began to write 6 xaXoupevos after catavaés and omits eis 
iovdav, so that the verse reads: eiofr9e 5é catavads 6 Kadou 
Tov KaXovpevov ioxaptmtnv. In Luke xxiii. 8 he has Aéyov 
for X/av. Lastly, in John ii. 15, where the received text 
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has dvéotpewe (tas tpamétas) and MPV xaréotpeye, L 
has in the text absurdly xatopO@wae, for which katéotpeye 
is substituted in the margin. In Mk. xvi. 36, he reads 
ddes ras o@oov Kai Kadereiv avdtov, omitting iwpev ef 
épxeta: and inserting o@cov (for cewowv) from Matt. With 
such instances before us we may readily believe that 
oadevoertat, in Luke xxi. 6 (for catadvOjcerar), ropevoopeda 
in John xiv. 23, (for édevodweGa) and the like, or Barticpa 
pot for B. 6 éyw Barrifouar, Matt. xx. 23, originated with 
the scribe himself. There appear to be one or two 
readings which we can scarcely explain in this way. John 
v. 7, L adds at the end of the verse éyw dé aodevav 
mopevouat. No other authority is mentioned as containing 
this addition.* But it must be borne in mind that here 
M is deficient, so that we cannot fairly consider this 
as an exception. But if this inference respecting L is 
correct, its authority as an independent witness is 
weakened, and it does not deserve the place asigned to 
it in Tregelles’ Greek Test., as one of the three cursives 
thought worthy to stand beside the principal uncials. 
P or M would better deserve this distinction.t 

As an example of readings in which L differs from 
MPV, and which may, or may not, have been taken 
from an independent source, I may quote Luke viii. 51. 
Here BC 33 read ov« adixev eicedOciv twa aodtv adto. 
MPV alone read ov« ad. twa ovverOciv adta, but L has 
ovK ad. Tia eiaeNOeiv adv adTe. 








* 64 (a MS. formerly in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, but missing 
since 1742), has curiously cat AapBaver 
tac. oe, 

+ Griesbach arrived at the same 
conclusion though from more imperfect 
data. 

Tischendorf frequently cites 61 marg. 
as agreeing with 69 (our L) in readings 
otherwise unsupported, Now 61 (codex 
Montfortianus) and 69 were formerly in 


the possession of the same William 
Chark (who is supposed to have lived in 
the reign of Elizabeth). To him are 
due some of the later variations in L, 
according to Mr. Scrivener, and these 
marginal readings in 61 are beyond 
doubt from his hand. See Dobbin’s 
Codex Montfortianus ; Introd., p. 7. 
Scrivener, Codex Augiensis; Introd., 
p- xli. 
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Some few instances of omissions or additions have been 
mentioned, but the statistics of this class of variations 
have been reserved for separate consideration. They are 
much more numerous than the verbal differences, but for 
the most part unimportant. In the following table the 
first column shows that in 109 instances L adds something 
to the common reading of MPV, and in 281 instances 
omits something contained in these three; the other 
columns are to be read similarly :— 








Adds | 109 | 89 | 32 186 10 27 7 
Omits| 281 | 81 | 132 | 203 12 61 56 


i _ | = Vv Im i LV) is 
against | against | against | against | against | against | against 
MPV | LPV |LMV | LMP| PV | MP | MV 


With few exceptions these omissions and additions are 
of single words. For instance, if we take Mark xiv. and 
Luke ix. together, we find on the whole 59 variations of this 
kind, 8 of which concern only the article, 5 «ai, 6 5é, and 
so on, and some are obviously slips. Such variations are 
of no weight as indications of independence, although 
they may help to prove a common origin of two MSS., if 
the coincidences are much beyond what might be ex- 
pected from chance. L is particularly liable to errors of 
omission. Mr. Scrivener has counted in this MS. (in the 
entire N. T.) 74 omissions from homoeoteleuton and the 
like causes. The scribe has not only omitted words 
essential to the sense, but even parts of words, writing 
amr, mate, etc. P has sometimes committed the same 
fault, as ndv for 7dvv78m. What Griesbach says of P is 
still more applicable to L, that “the omissions of other 
good codd. receive a great accession of weight from its 
support, but in itself it is of little weight in such 
variations.” Omissions peculiar to either of these MSS. 
are indeed not entitled to any consideration. 

It would be useless to submit these variations to the 
same analysis as the verbal differences. Indeed, in any 
given case where an article or particle can be added or 
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omitted without obvious injury to the sense, the chances 
are that several MSS. will be found on both sides, so that 
no inference can be drawn from such possibly accidental 
coincidences. I have, however, gone through a few 
chapters, and the result tends to confirm the conclusion 
drawn from the verbal differences.* 

It remains to mention the itacisms or other clerical 
errors. Of these I number in L 572, of which 125 are 
common to it and P, and 45 of these also occur in M. 
M itself has 1320+ itacisms, and of these no less than 
340 are common to it with P; P itself has 1523,+ and 
V 243. ‘It will be observed that V is much the most 
carefully written. But of this moderate number 100 are 
common to it and P, and half of these are also found in 
M. There are few, if any, errors common to M and V 
which are not found also in P. 

The foregoing analysis on the whole puts the hypothesis 
of the common origin of L, M, and P, beyond all reasonable 
doubt. The case of V appears at first sight more open to 
question. It is, however, much easier to account for its 
deviations from LMP on the hypothesis of a common 
origin, than to account for its singular agreement with them 
if this hypothesis be rejected. The statistics of its itacism 
just given add force to this consideration, for the reason 
given above. It is not to be supposed indeed that the 
four MSS. directly copied one and the same original; 
there must have been at least one step between each and 





the archetype. Mr. Ferrar at first conjectured that L 


* Including every variation (except 
itacisms), the total number of differ- 
ences between V and M is 756, and 
between P and M is 491. In order to fix 
the reader’s ideas it may be mentioned 
that Alter’s collation of V_ with 
cod. 218 (which is his standard and 
closely resembles Steph.) includes about 
2500. ‘he number of differences 
betwen 218 and M is considerably 
greater. L differs from V 1131 times and 
from P 731 times. 


+ About half the itacisms of M and 
P occur in St. Luke. V has fewest in 
Luke. The confusion of Univ and rjpiv 
occurs in St. Luke, 12 times in P, 11 
times in M, and of these 8 are common 
to both. Two of these instances are 
in the institution of the Eucharist, ch. 
Xxii., 19, 20, where M P have both 
times sjudv. M P always will write sv- 
onXayxvioln for som. 
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copied P. To this conjecture he was led by observing 
that in some instances the words omitted by L formed 
one or two complete lines in P. Sometimes, too, a 
single letter which stands outside the column in P is 
omitted in L. In the case of iuatt for ivatia above 
mentioned, he found that in P (ware ends a line and a 


‘begins the next. The same thing happens in another 


instance where the (ov of iSovres ends a line in P and 
appears in L without the res. But on finding that 
sometimes when a line is omitted in P it is supplied 
in L, he suggested that perhaps L was a free copy of 
a MS. from which P was copied line for line. However, 
we need not here discuss further the special relations 
of the four MSS. to their archetypes; enough has been 
said to show that the attempt to recover the original text 
is not a chimerical one. This was the task that Professor 
Ferrar undertook, and although he did not live to 
complete it, he was able to prepare a great part of his 
work for the press and he left the materials for its com- 
pletion. The value to be assigned to the text so restored 
may be estimated from the consideration that the high 
commendation which Griesbach and others bestow on 
13 and 69 may be applied to this text without the 
qualifications which the peculiar errors of both these 
MSS. made necessary. The comparison with the other 
MSS. supplies a criterion by which we can distinguish the 
genuine ancient readings of 13 and 69 from their own 
errors and accidental omissions. The resulting text may 
fairly stand not lower than D in the class of uncials: it 
has some affinity to D, but as Griesbach remarks of 13, 
it is much purer. At the same time it is more inde- 
pendent than any of the other uncials, often standing 
alone amongst Greek MSS. or nearly so; whilst in 
many such cases it has the support of the Armenian 
version, to which a high authority is conceded, or of 
ancient Italic Codices, or of some of the Syriac Versions. 
THOMAS KINGSMILL ABBOTT. 
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VIRGIL AENEID VIII. 102—109. 


ORTE die sollemnem illo rex Arcas honorem 
Amphitryoniadae magno divisque ferebat 
Ante urbem in luco. Pallas huic filius una 

Una omnes iuvenum primi, pauperque senatus 

Tura dabant, tepidusque cruor fumabat ad aras. 

Ut celsas videre rates atque inter opacum 

Allabi nemus et tacitis incumbere remis, 

Terrentur visu subito— 

Evander and his son Pallas, together with the chief 
nobles and senators, are sacrificing to Hercules in a grove 
before their city Pallanteum (on the site of future Rome), 
when they suddenly descry two strange vessels coming up 
the Tiber, 

atque inter opacum, 
Allabi nemus et tacitis incumbere remis. 


In this passage the meaning of the words “tacitis 
remis” has not as yet, I think, been satisfactorily 
explained. A variant “tacitos” is found in many 
MSS., but there is little doubt that it is merely an 
attempt to simplify the construction, the very com- 
plexity of which (z.c. incumbere being said of the ships 
when it really refers to the rowers) is, as Conington 
well remarks, characteristic of Virgil. ‘“ Tacitis,’’ more- 
over, has the authority of Servius, whose explanation, 
however, is very questionable :—“ ‘tacitis incumbere remis’ 
pro ipsi taciti, z.c. sine celeusmate.” But it may well 
be doubted whether the ancient rowers could have dis- 
pensed with the services of the celeustes, if this be what 
Servius means by “sine celeusmate ;”’ while, if he means 
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that the crews abstained from all the shouting, singing, 
&c., by which the rowers were accustomed to encourage 
one another and lighten their toil, then his interpretation 
appears to contradict line 90 swfra, where, describing 
these same ships on their voyage, Virgil says— 

Ergo iter inceptum celerant rwmore secundo,* 
which is rightly explained of the shouting of the crews 
(Vid. Conington ad loc.) 

Conington, who reads “tacitis” in his text, explains: 
“whichever reading (tacitis or tacitos) we adopt, the 
silence seems to mean not what Servius supposes, but 
the absence of any intimation from the Trojans who they 
were, which would itself alarm the Arcadians; probably, 
too, we are meant to think also of the calm of the river. 


Strictly, of course, the oars cannot have been noiseless.” 


* I have quoted line go with the 
reading ‘‘rumore secundo,” as it seems 
difficult to believe that the variant 
‘RUMONE,’ though found in the Me- 
dicean a prima manu, and mentioned 
with approval by Servius, can be any- 
thing but an early copyist’s mistake for 
*RUMORE.’ Dr. Henry, the veteran Vir- 
gilian critic and commentator, who has 
himself examined the Medicean MS., 
has courteously supplied me with the 
following interesting extract from his 
memoranda: ‘ According to my memo- 
randa the reading of the Medicean MS. 
is RUMONE with a line drawn through 
the N, and R superscribed. Foggini 
testifies to the same effect, and adds, 
in a note at the end of volume: 
‘linea expungens N est recentioris 
manus, non secus ac superimposita R.’ 
Rumore is also the reading both of the 
Roman and Palatine MSS., the latter 
MS. being of no less authority than the 
Medicean, also of eight MSS. of the 
second class, consulted by me with 
special reference to this word. I have 


not met the reading Rumone except in 
the Medicean alone, in which MS. the 
error has been corrected a pr. m.” 
Servius (and, I believe, Servius alone) 
says that Rumo was an old name for 
the Tiber; but Virgil himself (vir. 332) 
mentions the old name, z.e. Albula, 
‘‘immani corpore Thybris 
A quo post Itali fluvium cognomine 
Thybrim 
Diximus; amisit verum vetus Albula 
nomen. 
It appears incredible that Virgil, re- 
cognising Albula as the old name of 
the Tiber, should, without any par- 
ticular reason or explanation, use on 
one oceasion, and one only, the strange 
name Rumo for the river. It may be 
added, in confirmation of rumore, that 
the phrases rumore secundo and rumore 
adverso are by no means uncomfhon 
in the Latin writers. Horace has 
rumore secundo (Z ist. 1, 10, 9); also 
Tacitus Ann. 3, 29, perhaps one of 
the many reminiscences of Virgil to be 
found in that writer. 
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This (rather hesitating) explanation will scarcely be 
deemed satisfactory. What alarms the Arcadians is the 
sudden appearance of the strange craft, “terrentur visu 
subito ;” moreover, the Trojans have not had time and 
are as yet too distant to be able to convey to the 
Arcadians any intimation as to who they are. 

A different interpretation of “tacitis remis” suggests 
itself from the following passage of Martial (Iv. 64, 
18—24), which seems to have been overlooked by the 
Commentators. 

Illinc Flaminiae Salariaeque 

Gestator patel essedo facentie, 

Ne blando rota sit molesta somno, 
Quem nec rumpere nauticum celeusma 
Nec clamor valet helciariorum 

Cum sit tam prope Mulvius sacrumque 
Lapsae per Tiberim volent carinae. 

Martial is describing the villa suburbana of Julius 
Martialis on the Janiculum, and remarks that from the 
top of that hill one can see the people riding in their 
carriages along the Flaminian and Salarian roads, and 
watch the boats flitting up and down the Tiber, while 
the distance prevents one’s repose being disturbed either 
by the rumbling of wheels or the shouts of the boatswains 
and rowers. Now, I submit that the “tacitis remis”’ of 
the Virgilian passage is to be explained by the “ essedo 
tacente” of Martial. Evander and his followers can 
see the ships approaching, but, owing to the distance, 
the plash of the oars is unheard, and thus the crew 
may be said to lean on noiseless oars. We might even 
extend the meaning of “tacitis remis,” and say that it 
implies not only the plash of the oars, but also the 
celeusma and all the nauticus clamor was unheard, 
owing to the distance by which the Trojans were as 
yet separated from the Arcadians. That they were at 
some considerable distance is clear from the lines immedi- 
ately succeeding (Vv. 111), 
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raptoque volat telo obvius ipse (Pallas) 
Et procul a tumulo. 


The following might be suggested as the origin of 
Rumo—an ancient name for the Tiber. Servius lived 
about four hundred years after the publication of the 
Aeneid; in that long period many corruptions, no doubt, 
crept into the manuscripts. Among these was the blunder 
of RUMONE for RUMORE. Some Virgilian critic of philo- 
logical tendencies (perhaps Servius himself), finding 
this curious word RUMONE in his copy, and not knowing 
what to make of it, conceived the idea of connecting it 
etymologically with ROMA, ROMULUS, RUMINALIS (for 
these words wde Seeley, Jntroduction to Livy, p. 32); and 
thus, associating the word with the most ancient history 
of the city, conjectured that RUMO was the river of 
ROMA, or ROMA the city on the RUMO. Subsequently 
the conjecture was received as an historical fact. 
Whether there was or was not an ancient name RUMO 
for the Tiber must, of course, remain a matter of 
doubt, but it is pretty clear that Virgil thought the 
ancient name was Albula. 


T. J. B. Brapy. 
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pease words of preface seem to be needed before I 

proceed to the task of following Professor Campbell 
through a few of the darker passages of these three plays. 
Our editor professes ‘Conservatism’ in criticism, stricter 
conservatism than that of any editor since Hermann. 
This profession is rather perplexing, because Hermann 
was an ultra-Liberal. But what zs Conservatism in 
criticism ? 

He who first called himself a Conservative in criticism 
used the metaphor, no doubt, in a careless way and with- 
out much consideration of what he was saying. The 
phrase has been taken up by later editors and put forward 
as one of favorable import and good signification. Most 
English editors seem to regard Conservatism as a thing 
to be proud of, and the profession of it as something 
which is likely to conciliate the reader. I will try to 
show that the metaphor is a wrong one, that ‘Con- 
servatism in criticism’ is a thing to be disavowed, and 
that the phrase is a form of words which careful writers 
would do well to avoid. 

One is a Conservative in politics either from some 
principle which one thinks is right, or from private 
interest, or from prejudice and unreasoning obstinacy in 
clinging to the old state of things whether better or worse 
than the new. The last class would be represented in 
criticism by those who say, not without applause, that 
“they prefer the old mumpsimus to any one’s new sump- 
simus.” Of this confessedly stupid and uncritical class of 
Conservatives, I need only say that I think no Conserva- 
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tive editor would like to be called ‘a mumpsimus editor,’ 
nor to have his book called ‘a mumpsimus edition.’ 
Secondly, I cannot see that interest has anything to do 
with Conservatism in criticism. Fellowships are fairly 
won by young scholars before they have reached the 
critical age, and professorships and preferments are 
nearly always given to Fellows because they possess the 
best certificates of eminent scholarship. There remains 
that class of political Conservatives who are such from 
some right principle. In its ultimate and most general 
form I suppose this right principle would be, that old 
institutions are good because they are old; not at all a 
bad reason if used in moderation. There are many old 
institutions which no Liberal would impugn. There are 
laws and customs about which all would agree, as that 
parents ought to feed and protect their young children, 
and that, between man and man, unprovoked violence is 
wrong. ‘There are also those laws of which Sophocles 
says that they were bred beyond the sky, that man’s 
mortal nature did not beget them, and that no oblivion 
will ever put them asleep. 

There is nothing of this kind in criticism. The manu- 
scripts from which our texts of Sophocles are copied, with 
more or less accuracy, have suffered so much from fre- 
quent copying through a space of some centuries over two 
thousand years ; from copying both by sight and ear; from 
the blunders of copyists who wrote badly and knew a 
little Greek, and the blunders of others who wrote well 
and knew no Greek at all; from the insertion in a subse- 
quent copy of glosses written over the text; from the 
gags and interpolations of ignorant actors; from the 
actors’ correction, misordering, and omission of lines ; 
from what in the Rhesus, at least, comes very near the 
Cibberising of a play; and from twenty other causes of 
corruption and deterioration, that not one of them can be 
regarded as good. There is no one word in any author 
which you might not be obliged to acknowledge to be 
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wrong on the appearance of another manuscript. There 
is no text to the consideration of which your critic, that 
is, your careful reader, is justified in addressing himself 
for the first time with a predilection in its favour. Your 
critic, that is, your careful reader, must always say to 
himself when he proceeds to the consideration of a text 
which is new to him: ‘every word, point, accent, and 
arrangement and consecution of lines in this text is likely 
enough to be wrong; very many of them are certain to be 
wrong; and I shall have to examine everything. It will 
not much surprise me if I find reason to believe that the 
whole work is spurious, and ought to be assigned to a 
quite different age and author, for there have been many 
examples of this.’ That is the only right and sound 
standpoint for a critic, and it appears to me that there is 
nothing like political Conservatism about it. 

‘Conservatism in criticism’ is not even a convenient 
wrong phrase. If it means that you receive proposed 
emendations in a spirit of dislike, then you are, to that 
extent, no critic. An emendator presents his emendation 
as being, in his opinion, the true reading of the original 
text. You have to consider, if you please, whether it is 
likely to be so or not; but you must do so without any 
prejudice whatsoever, either for the old or against the 
new. 

The most useful and instructive edition of Sophocles 
which has yet appeared is, I think, that of the Rev. 
F. H. M. Blaydes, M.A., in which there is a greater 
abundance of wrong emendations than in all] other 
editions put together. The wrong emendations or, rather, 
suggestions, do not hurt you: they are really useful; 
they give you a keener sense of what is wrong. It is 
true that a critic who had a quick sense of what is 
right would not propose many things that must all, or 
all but one, be wrong. And yet one learns from all, 
and Mr. Blaydes’ is that edition from which you can 
learn most about the true Sophocles. So the Germans 
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printed our Bentley’s Horace over again a few years 
ago, although a// Bentley’s emendations, except some 
punctuations, are wrong. They did so because it is 
from Bentley that you can best imbibe the true spirit 
of criticism. 

Professor Campbell reserves the reasons for his greater 
Conservatism than that of any editor since Hermann 
until his second volume. He follows the fashion set by 
Mr. Shilleto, who deferred for an indefinite period his 
treatment of the exact point which I had chosen as a 
test whether he was a clear-sighted editor of Thucydides. 
This tantalising way is, perhaps, rather too much in 
the style of the halfpenny numbers of sensational novels, 
where the hero and the villain of the story are left to 
wrestle together on the edge of a precipice until “our 
next number.” The preface of the first volume was the 
right place for Mr. Campbell’s statement of reasons for 
Conservatism, and Mr. Shilleto’s first number might well 
have settled so easy a point as that és. 

This edition of Professor Campbell’s is of a _ non- 
descript character. It is too big for a school book, and 
the critical part is not full enough for the advanced 
student. There was, indeed, abundance of room in the 
five hundred and odd pages, of which the first volume is 
composed, to include all that the advanced student could 
reasonably ask for in the first volume of a single edition ; 
but the editor has used up very nearly one-fifth of his 
space with a treatise on the language of Sophocles, which 
treatise I should think that no one, whether schoolboy or 
advanced student, will have patience either to read or 
refer to till the crack of doom. It is Sophocles that 
one wants to read, and not any dry and dreary analysis 
of his forms of speech. All of this matter, so far as it is 
of value, might easily have been incorporated in the 
foot-notes, where, again, much room is lost in useless 
talk, and idle remark that is good for nothing. 

It was, on the other hand, quite clear for whom 
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Mr. Blaydes’ edition was intended. It presupposed a 
good knowledge of the Greek language and of such 
editions of the plays as are read in schools—travesties 
of the text which go by the name of ‘the text of Dindorf’ 
—and it proceeded to give to the University student, 
eager to know all that can be known about the text of 
Sophocles and its meaning, that full exposition of them 
which could only come from a scholar so devoted and 
painstaking as Mr. Blaydes. Perhaps Mr. Blaydes makes 
you think too much; in other words, makes you take 
more trouble than you like. But that is precisely what 
a good edition ought to make you do; it ought to make 
you take trouble to know what is right. That is not only 
the proper duty of an edition of Sophocles, it is also 
the duty of great Universities. What is the use of any 
University if it will not make men think and take 
trouble in the exercise of their thoughts? No University 
is justified in forsaking the path of advanced inquiry, 
and wasting its time and energy in the compilation of 
‘popular’ or ‘middle-class’ editions. The public has 
no right to dictate to men of science and learning. 
Every step in the direction of the popular voice is 
a step backward. There will always be popularisers 
enough, and good enough, without any scholar’s turning 
his back on his work. But it may be questioned whether 
any real scholar ever did write a popular edition, or 
ever will. 

The preceding remarks are not impertinent to this 
production of the Clarendon Press series, because this 
edition of Sophocles has all the air and ways of a 
popular edition. It affirms, and denies, and lays down 
the law (for the most part erroneously), as if it were 
written for the behoof of a shoal of gudgeons, greedy 
to know all the things that the Clarendon Press Editors 
would let Professor Campbell say about Sophocles. It 
is such a comfortable and satisfactory thing to have your 
Sophoclean creed made out definitely, and sanctioned 
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and sealed by the highest authority. But in good truth 
it matters little who writes a book; the book is not 
valuable to anyone (I omit some students who have to 
be examined), except so far as it helps you to identify 
and understand your text. It is not valuable as indi- 
cating what I, or Professor Campbell, or the Clarendon 
Press Editors, think about Sophocles. No Hermann or 
Bentley that ever breathed, much less any Conservative 
editor, ought to be taken as an ‘authority.’ If you 
begin to talk about ‘authorities,’ then you begin to 
save yourself the trouble of using your own brains. No 
matter where the book comes from, you must watch, 
weigh, ponder, suspect, distrust,- and deny with unre- 
mitting persistence. If your Editor's words bring con- 
viction, you will not, indeed, set him up for an authority, 
but you will heartily thank and honour him as long as 
you live. 

You will heartily thank and honour him as long as 
you live if you care much for the Sophocles or Homer 
in question. But Professor Campbell has found very 
few indeed of the time-honoured editors of Sophocles 
whom he could heartily thank and honour. He is very 
far from being liberal in his awards of honourable 
mention to his predecessors, those predecessors through 
whose genius and devoted study alone Professor 
Campbell has been able to learn what he knows about 
Sophocles. Look at the stars, medals, and honourable 
decorations that Hermann wears in the picture. There 
is nothing of that kind conferred in this country of 
England, nor is it desired. But if a scholar’s work 
and contributions are superciliously overlooked by editors 
like Professor Campbell, then, surely, there is no hope 
for the scholar of any reward at all. I fear that many 
a Brunck’s and Musgrave’s shade will look in vain into 
this edition for its little yépas and guiderdone of ever- 
lasting remembrance. Professor Campbell has omitted 
almost entirely that part of the duty of an editor and 
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€Enynt7s which consists in the care of a departed Grecian 
hero’s prize and dvd@nua of his garland of leaves. 
Elmsley and Hermann have, with characteristic energy, 
squeezed their way into this limited Valhalla, but one 
misses the face of many a noble old Viking, and one 
sees a great deal too much of the self-elected Tha- 
liarchus. 

Upon the whole it almost seems as if this edition is 
intended for those who are about to be examined by 
the editors of the Clarendon Press series; and I should 
certainly not have turned aside from the congenial task 
of proposing new meanings for Homeric words, where 
there was no one to find fault with, to write this notice 
of a book whose purpose is so limited, if I were not 
afraid that the text and interpretation of Sophocles may 
suffer from this new form of prestige and authority. It 
is for Sophocles’ sake alone that I beg to be allowed 
to call attention to some of the difficult points in these 
plays. 

The Oedipus Tyrannus, like the Ajax, is a play in 
which all the ground has been so well hunted and shot 
over, that very little of the more exciting kinds of critical 
game can be expected to turn up. Not that the Oedipus 
Tyrannus is wanting in corrupt passages, and in places 
where it is possible for professors to blunder, but the 
_ corrupt passages, which remain unrestored, are of that 
sort where the best suggestion can only be regarded as 
the best, and not as certain. You have to find out what 
Schneidewin, Arndt, and some others have said about 
them, which you can best do with the help of Mr. Blaydes’ 
edition, and after that there is little more that can be 
done. There are, apparently, few of those passages where 
the exigencies of the context point to some one restoration 
and reject every other; there are few, apparently, of those 
which are like a good riddle, in admitting of only one 
solution, and that, such a solution as may be discovered. 
Conservative editors will be surprised at so great a con- 
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cession, and indeed it is humiliating. I have always held 
with the Greek gnome— 


, > ’ \ ? a >,’ ‘ \ ’ 
mavT éotiv éEevpeiv éav a) TOV mMovov 
gevyn tis, 5s mposeatse Tots Syroupévors. 


But Philemon forgot that not only trouble is needed but 
time; he forgot for the moment what his countryman, 
Hippocrates, had said @s dpa Bpayds pév 6 Bios, paxpy Sé 4 
téyvn. ‘You can find out anything, if you take trouble 
enough,” requires to be modified by “ Life is short and 
art is long.” The true meaning of words, however, is 
very nearly as interesting and important a study as the 
right reading of a passage, and Professor Kennedy has 
done well to call attention to Soph. O. T. 44— 


@s Toiow éumeipoict Kai Tas cuphopas 
focas Op® pddiota TaV BovrevpdTor, 


where the old rendering, and Professor Campbell’s, is of a 
very loose and objectionable character. There is a fatal 
objection to Professor Kennedy’s interpretation ; ouppopa, 
a word which occurs pupideis, never came near the 
meaning, ‘conference in counsel.’ The «ai also remains 
without satisfactory explanation; nor has the priest pro- 
posed that Oedipus should confer with any one. Supdopa 
has its ordinary meaning of ‘misfortune’ and ‘failure.’ 
This, I find, may be almost made out from the confused 
note of Triclinius. I take the meaning to be, “since I 
observe that even the failures of the counsels of experienced 
men are in the highest degree endowed with life.” Their 
counsel dies harder than any other counsel, and the bad 
results are not so bad as those of an inexperienced man’s 
counsel, because the man of experience has also taken 
into account the possible modes of failure. 

Professor Kennedy makes a very good and much 
wanted comment at v. 228, where Professor Campbell's 
note is, at best, confused, vacillating, and prolix: 
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Kei pev hoBetrar, tovmixrnp’ vre-eXov 

avtos xa@’ aitod: meicetar yap dAdo wev 

aotepyés ovdév. 
“and if he fears ¢he consequence when he has removed the 
offence from us and charged it against himself, le¢ him, 
nevertheless, not keep silence, for he shall suffer nothing else 
unpleasant, &c.” There is the omission of yu) ciwrdtw 
(see v. 231) after adros xa@ avrod, or, if you like it better, 
of od Kkad@s tapBet, which is expressed in a similarly 
formed sentence, Trach. 457, 


kei pev dédotKas, od Kaas TapPeis, érel 
To pn TvuOécOaL, TodTO pw’ AdydveteV av. 
With reference to the elision at the end of v. 29, where 
the editor says nothing, and of radr’ at the end of v. 332, 
where an imperfect account of the elision is given, and a 
reference to O.C. 114, which ought to be O.C. 1164, the 
law seems to be that the elision was sparingly tolerated 
when there was a colon or comma in the latter half of the 
senarius, to give the actor time to take breath, and the 
nearer the end the better. Sophocles has used this 
elision frequently enough, I think, to justify its admission 
under those circumstances, and with a long syllable at the 
elision, into our own Greek iambics. O.C. 1164, one of 
the elided lines, is so clumsily expressed that I have no 
doubt at all that €X@ety podov7’ is corrupt. ovov has been 
proposed for wodov7’. The corruption lies deeper. Is it 
possible that there was a word ypjv equal to ypnfew, and 
that airetv is a gloss? We know that Sophocles used 
xphs and xp7. I almost suspect that he also used % jv, 
and would suggest, by way of hint and indication, the 
following form of the lines : 


‘ ‘ > ‘ b] , ’ a 
col daciv avtov €s Aoyous podovta ypiv 
eXOeiv amedOeciv 7 aoparas tis Sedp’ d500, 


instead of the vulgate o. ¢. a.-€. A. EAPezY porort’ aireiv 
« T.X., two verses that could not pass muster anywhere. 
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Professor Campbell, whom I will in future call ‘the 
Editor,’ sadly misinterprets éerpeByoeras, ‘shall be extir- 
pated,’ v. 428. The nautical allusions in the context are 
so numerous, that even a very careless reader could 
hardly miss seeing that the word means “ suffer utter ship- 
wreck.” The ‘utter shipwreck’ of Oedipus after his fair 
voyage is a proper climax to a fearfully fine passage. 

This edition is one of those which represent to us the 
smooth chinned Apollo, the god of youth and gladness, 
as a well bearded father of any number of grown up 
daughters who have become mothers. The editor puts 
into his text, v. 1101, the MSS. reading, 


Hh oé yé tis Ovydtnp Ao€iov. 


Here, I think, the editor resembles too much that official 
to whom I pointed out a bearded statue marked “Apollo,” 
in the British Museum, and asked whether that could 
possibly be right. I had heard of a bearded Venus, but a 
bearded Greek Apollo was quite new. The official calmly 
replied that he had no doubt it was all right. He was 
evidently a conservative official. So here we have a 
grandfather Phoebus Apollo; grandfather of Oedipus 
Tyrannus, and great grandpapa of the interesting family 
of four. He looks wonderfully like a great grandpapa 
(does he not?) as he stands there on the Belvedere of the 
Vatican Museum, with those maiden locks, that youthful 
face, and those dainty arms, but as hard as nails, that 
have just sent whizzing forth from silver bow some well- 
aimed shaft of high emprise. I hardly think that a Greek 
would have suffered this notion of grandpapahood to 
come so near the young Apollo. It was quite bold 
enough to suggest that Oedipus was a love-child of 
Apollo, but no Greek could endure the idea of his being 
his grandfather. Nor did Winckelmann even once think 
of him as a grandpapa when he saw and celebrated all 
those fine things which are to be found in his Hymn 
to the Apollo of the Belvedere. Surely, after Dr. Arndt 
AA 
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had corrected the passage in so masterly a way, and 
Mr. Blaydes had put the correction clearly, in the text, 
before the English reader, that notion of ‘some one of 
Apollo’s daughters who has become a mother’ ought 
to have been omitted from this edition. No editor has 
the right to father upon the poet any such absurdity. 
But the Editor makes the offence still more offensive by 
talking about ‘a quasi epic quantity @dydrnp,’ and about 
‘cyclic choriambuses,’ and how ‘the cheerful steadiness 
of the prevailing ditrochaic rhythm is relieved, but not 
broken, by the cyclic dactyl.’ This jargon is without 
excuse. The chorus is really an ordinary logaoedic one, 
of a very steady and well-conducted character, in which 
there are only three flaws. There is the omission of zrovu* 
after épecouBdra, the corruption of } cé y’ evdvateipd tis 
into # oé yé tis Ovyarnp, and that of the endings of the 
last lines of the strophe and antistrophe. I think they 
originally ran thus ; 
inie PoiBe, cot Sé€ | rovr’ apecrov ein, and 

Nupdav ‘Erixwvidwv adv | als ye mrelota traiver, 
anacrusis, dactyl, trochaic dipodia, and ithyphallic. As 
the endings stood before, they had no rhythm at all. 
The little changes which I propose are just of the 
character which I have alluded to above. They are the 
easiest conceivable correction of the broken lines; but you 
could not say that they are certain restorations, because 
the passages do not afford an absolutely certain clue. 

Lines 1347,8 have not been well treated by editors and 
translators : 


SeiAae ToD vod THs te suudopas icov, 

@s ao HOéAnca pnd’ avayvavai Tor’ av. 
The Editor, a little better than the rest, says, “ How I 
could wish that I had never known thee, who thou art.” 
An awkward and silly remark put in uncivil form. The 
lines mean, ‘“‘ How I could have wished that you had 
never found out who you are;”’ a remark that clearly 
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contains one of the important moral reflections which this 
drama illustrates. Oedipus was wrong in the persistent 
investigation of his birth and origin. It is well to be 
ignorant of those things which the Deity does not choose 
to reveal. oddd Kai rabetv Kadov. 
There is a troublesome passage just below, v. 1349, 

which is also ill-managed : 

dr0L8” otis Hv bs am’ aypias médas 

vouddos émimodias EXaBé pw’ amo Te Hovov. 
The Editor says, “Who took me from the cruel gnawing 
fetter on my foot,” which is only a glossing over of the 
queer old notion that the fetter pastured on the foot of 
Oedipus. Ridiculous enough! But it is surpassed in 
absurdity by the Editor’s very unconservative suggestion 
that the reading ought perhaps to be, vouddos él méas, 
“the fetter that grazed upon the grass.” In this sug- 
gestion we have an example of a truth which I have long 
ago remarked, that conservative editors, who will not 
tolerate any correction coming from a critic or careful 
reader, are certain, sooner or later, under the instigation, 
I suppose, of some kind of Nemesis, to make an emenda- 
tion of their own, and then, indeed, there is a sight for 
angels and men to contemplate. In point of fact, the 
fetter did not graze either on the foot or on the grass; 
nobody and nothing grazed on anything. But little 
Oedipus is compared to a grazing animal secured with 
spancels, as he lies there on the ground with his feet 
tied. If vouddos were the reading which must be read, 
the meaning would be, “‘ Accursed be the man, whoever 
he was, who took me from the cruel fetter of the grazing 
foot-clog,” where “ grazing ’’ only means “such as is put 
upon the feet of grazing cattle.” But both voydédos and 
émitrodias (of course) are corrupt. The metre guides to 
the following form of the two lines : 

dr0L8” Sstis Hv, aw’ aypias médas 

voudd’ ds émumodiou EXaBé pw’ amo Te povov. 
AA2 
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“Who, when I lay there like a spancelled lamb, took 
me from the cruel fetter on my foot.” I suppose that 
both éirodiov and govov have the last syllable short by 
hiatus. 

The too common misfortune of being unable to see a 
plain thing when it is put clearly before you is very 
manifestly remarkable at v. 1463, where the Editor does 
not mention the certain festoration of Dr. Arndt. Even 
if he could not appreciate the restoration himself, it has 
at least so much undeniable verisimilitude that he was 
bound to put it before the reader. The passage runs: 


aly otro” 71) xwpls é€otaOn Bopas 
tpamel’ dvev Tovd’ avdpos. 

If you read 7) with the Editor, you must translate 
“For whom my meal-table was never set apart without 
me,” a sentence so clumsy and obscure that no man could 
write it who knew what he wanted to say. It reads, 
too, as if Oedipus was himself to be one of the dishes, 
and part of the food for the girls to feed upon. Dr. Arndt 
said that #7 is a corruption of du ‘our,’ and that AMH 
was a corruption of AAAH, and the meaning “ For whom 
a separate meal-table was never set, apart from me.” 
This will be an ordinary instance of what the good 
and laborious Mr. Riddle was the first to call “ Binary 
Structure.” 

Passing on to the Oedipus at Colonus, one observes 
the absence from this edition of the extremely valuable 
and interesting Greek Argument. It is very hard to 
imagine what could ‘be the reason for leaving it out. 
Surely there is no student of Scphocles, either at Oxford 
or St. Andrew’s, who does not care for these epitomes 
of ancient tradition. This omission of the Greek Argu- 
ments is really a high crime and misdemeanour, which, 
I think, this Editor is the very first to commit. To the 
best of my knowledge, no one has presumed to omit 
them before, in any edition, great or small. Did the 
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Editor think he was able to write anything more 
interesting to the student than these Arguments? It 
might very well be suggested that the remainder of 
this edition should be called in, like the old florins of 
the year 1849, that were so improperly issued without 
the Dei Gratia inscribed and the Fidei Defensor. 

At v. 15, O. C. we have the words (avpyot) wodw oré- 
yovow where Prof. Palmer and the Editor retain oréyovow 
and reject Wakefield’s oréfovew. It is a very nice point 
whether a conservative editor deserves credit for retaining 
the true reading although he does not know what it 
means. An emendator would put the word which he 
thought to be the word. of Sophocles into the text, and 
would very carefully record the reading which he failed 
to understand in the foot notes. I shall show as I go on 
that you must not look to conservatives for the conserva- 
tion of the MSS. readings. They only conserve the 
popular text. Prof. Palmer says that oréyovow is right 
because it means “to cover like a helmet.” Our Editor 
says “protect,” and that oréfpovew “is an unnecessary 
conjecture.” It was such a conjecture (of a Latin and 
Greek scholar such as we could not find a match for 
now, look where we would) as the Editor was bound 
to put into the text, if he knew no more about oréyovow 
than “protect.” The difficulty was really not great. 
=réyew means “to be stanch,”’ or keep out wet. A vais 
oreyavy saves the passengers by keeping out the sea, 
the “inimicum imbrem,” or the avrXov of Aesch. Sept. 796: 


modus 8 év evdia te Kai KAvdwviov 
TorXaiot TANyais avTAov ovK edéEaTo" 
aréyer 5€ Tupyos. 


“The ship of our country is now in fair weather; from 
the many strokes of the surge it took in no water, and our 
bulwarks are stanch.’’ Aesch. has also 8/etvov creyavov, 
the net which is stanch, and ‘will not let out the birds or 
fish which are caught in it. The word is also used of a 
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roof that will not let the rain through. The Latins had 
their tego for oréyw, but seem to have been contented 
with their “‘tectus”’ in place of oreyavos, oreyvos, as in the 
phrase “sarta tecta.” Their medical men, however, had 
the word “stegnus” “stegnae” as an epithet for fevers 
which are characterised by a tightness of the patient’s skin, 
and an imperviousness to perspiration and exhalation ; 
Plin. H. N. 23, 7, 23, “febribus constrictis quas stegnas 
vocant,” where Dalchampius “hae fiunt adstricta cute, 
praeclusis ejus spiraculis, impeditoque humorum et 
vaporum transpiratu.” The transition from the intran- 
sitive oréyew “to be stanch ” to the transitive “to stanch”’ 
was easy. So we find in Italian “stangare l’uscio” and 
the word “stagno” for ereyavos; in Spanish, “estanco” 
with the same meaning “ stanch,” and the French étanché. 
Ships which are not stanch are vies oddév otéyouocas, Thuc. 
II. 94. ‘Stanch,” applied to the walls of a city, means 
that they are able to keep out what is hostile or dangerous. 

At v. 30. } Sedpo mposoteiyovra Kafoppwpmevov the Editor 
talks of an inverted order. This would be right if he had 
corrected the last word to xafwpynpévov. The present 
tense is schoolboy’s Greek. 

The Editor seems also to share Prof. Palmer’s peculiar 
views about the particle dv. They seem to think that the 
vagaries and eccentricities of this little creature are so in- 
corrigible and irrepressible that no passage can be safely 
touched in which any of its contortions are at stake. And 
they mix up passages in proof which are quite irrelevant, in 
a way that is very irritating. Itis really a fortunate thing 
that there are scholars of a more Epicurean temperament, 


non ignari quid queat esse 
quid nequeat, 


who have some distinct notion of what can happen in a 
Greek sentence, and what can not. On O.C. v. 42, 
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the Editor cites two passages which have no pertinence 
whatever. In Ar. Av. 180, ®step elrou Tis Toms, it seems 
pretty clear that we ought to read @omep elré tis TOTS, 
and translate “just as one says (at any time) té7os.” This 
will be a species of the gnomic aorist, for dyoi and gijces 
would be quite as true as ele. So in Theocr. 15. 76, 6 
tav vuov elm’ admoxdakas, it might be more correct to trans- 
late “as the man says when he has locked out the bride,” 
because the joke was of frequent occurrence, or because, 
as before, either gnol or gyjoes would be equally true. 
Creon’s elwov at Eur. Med. 272 is different, but it shows 
how readily the aorist slipped in where we use the present. 
The other passage put forward by the Editor is Aesch. 
Ag. 335, Towadrd tot yuvarxos €& éuod xAvors. Here the 
latest and most careful editors have substituted «Avevs. 
But even if you read «Avous the citation has no pertinence, 
because xAvois would be opt. optans, “I would have you 
hear,” and then, too, we want no av. In this passage of 
Soph., 6 y’ év@a®&’ dv is simply the blunder of a copyist who, 
like some editors, had cloudy ideas about Greek syntax. 
The eizro. cannot be construed at all without an av. There 
are some blunders which are sufficiently refuted by a flat 
contradiction. (I remark, in passing, that the «ev and peév 
have changed places in Hom. Il. 19. 321, 2, 


> \ , , ww , 
ov ev yap Te KaKw@TEpoV GAXO TAPoLme’ 
209 a \ ’ , , 
ovd’ ef Kev TOD Tatpds atropOipévoro TuOolunv. 


’Hé tov, x. t.X., in Vv. 326 is the clause of which ovd’ ef ev, 
K.T.X. gives notice beforehand.) J 

This is the way nearly all through the edition. The 
Editor breaks down at nearly every rough place in his 
editorial path. But I have little liking for this constant 
fault-finding, and will continue my remarks on the text of 
Sophocles without any reference to this edition except in 
places where I can praise, or where the provocatives to 
censure are irresistible. 

In v. 44. GAN’ trew pev rovd’ ixérnv SeEaiarto, it is satis- 
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factory to find Prof. Palmer sanctioning the correction 70” 
because “it seems to be quite necessary for the sake of 
the metre.” 

In v. 120, 6 mavtwv axopéctatos is “ most insatiable” 
because he is not satisfied with all the profane ground at 
his disposal. 

V. 167. I would read vowos, “where there is range 
for all.” 

V.172. The true reading seems to be: 

KaKovtas, & Set, KOUK aKovTas, 
that is, “conform our practice, where it is necessary, to 
that of the people of the country, both when we are 
unwilling and when we are not unwilling.” 

Vv. 250—254 are very unmetrical, corrupt, and absurd. 
I would read : 


: mpos a & te cou hirov ex hpevds avropas, 

H téxvov i) ’AoxOS, ) KréEOs, 7) Beds 

ov yap idous av abpav Bpotov ovdéva 

Sstus dv, ef Oeds ayo, ’Kpvyeiv Svvarto— 
that is: é« gpevds for é« oéPev, ’Aoyos for AOyos, Kré€OS 
for xpéos, Bporov ovdéva for Bpotdv, and ’«dvyeiv for 
éxpuyeiv. Oeds is one short. The ithyphallic is a fit 
clausula for a dactylic rhythm. 

There is a desperate corruption at v. 278, elra tovds 
Ocodvs polpas tmoeicGe, for which no rational explanation 
has yet been given, and which seems to defy emendation. 
The only suggestion which I can make is that a verse 
has been omitted before polpas. 

In v. 300 I think, with Triclinius, that xamdvws might be 
kept; and that Spadds, at v. 306, is a corruption of Babds. 
The latter word was changed, by the corrector, to Bpadivs, 
for the sake of the antithesis to rayvs, the word below it. 
Even though Theseus is fast asleep the sound of the name 
Oedipus will startle him and he will come quickly. So in 
Hom. Il. 10. 162: 


&s al’, 6 & e& trvoio para Kpaitvas avopoveer ; 
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in ib. 135 there is a still closer parallel, 


mpa@tov éret’ Odvoja, Av witw atddavtov, 
€& imvov avéyerpe Tepnvios immota Néotwp 
O0cyEduevos’ Tov 8 alya wept dpévas HAVO lw. 


Palmer and the Editor would have you keep Spadvs in the 
sense “though he sleeps so as to be slow,” a truly con- 
servative idea. Much more sensibly would Sophocles 
have said “though he sleeps so as to be dreaming, or 
snoring.” 

Next we note the appearance on the stage of Ismene, 
sitting on her Aetnean palfrey, with a long yut@yv, I pre- 
sume, as well as the sunshade hat of Thessaly, where 
“ Thessaly’ seems to be rapa mposSoxiav for “ Paris.” 

V. 328. OL. & owépy’ Suaimov. IS. & dvcdOd 04 Tpodal, 
means: Oed. ‘“ My child and sister!” Is. “Alas, the two 
unhappy nursings!” Nursings, by Jocasta, of Oedipus 
first and then of Ismene. 

At v. 336 change Seva & év xelvors ta viv to xeiva 
& év Sewots ta viv. ’Ev Seuv@ is readily remembered from 
the Antigone. 

There is a peculiar mistake made by, I believe, all 
editors at v. 479 foll. To pass over the mistake, the 
Chorus tell Oedipus to take the two jugs or crocks, 
xpwocol, which stand by the fountain, and with one of 
them pour two libations of water, and with the other a 
kpwaadv drov bdatos pericons, 2.¢., a jug full of the liquor 
of the bee: two of pure water and one of pure honey. 
There should be a dash at the end of line 479, so that 
the construction may run on, tov teXevtaiov 8 drov HdarTos 
perioons. “YSatos perioons is a close imitation of A‘sch. 
Pers., tijs 7’ avOewoupyod otdyua, Tapydhacs pert. 

Instead of &> odas xadodpev, v. 486, I would read 
Kadovpevos ohas. The as, that is, os, has got out of 
place. Not that the vulgate is incapable of translation ; 
its being capable of @ translation is much the same thing 
as being capable of zone. 
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’"Em.otpogal, v. 536, 

puplov x’ émiotpodpai KaKov, 
is a very interesting word generally regarded as obscure 
and doubtful. Still I think that its meaning is consistent 
in all the principal passages. Here it means “objects 
towards whom numberless woes turn,” or who are visited 
by numberless woes. In Aesch. Eum. 547, &evotipous 
Swudtwv émiotpodas is “the visits paid to your house 
by guests who must be honoured.” In the Agam. 397, 
Tov étiotpodov is “the man who turns to the gods in 
prayer.” In Soph. O. C., 1045, émuotpodal seems to occur 
with the émi in its reciprocal meaning, “the mutual 
turnings-upon-one-another, that is, charges and conflicts 
of contending troops.” Swpdteav émiotpodas, in Aesch. 
Sept. 648, is turnings to, or visitations of, one’s home. 
In vv. 540, 1, 


Sapov 6 prot’ éym taraxdpdios 
éerwpérnoa Trorews eFerXéoOar, 


and the corresponding lines 547, 8, 


Kal yap ddovds (Ms. ddXous) epdvevca kal wreEca, 
viuw 5é€ xabapds, aidpis és 108° HAOov, 


there is a great deal of work cut out for the critic. I 
have no room for anything but results. There is not 
room in a short article, like the present, to give reasons 
or discuss the various readings pruposed. I read 


Sapov 6 pHmor’ éym tadaKdpdios 
dvwperés Sperov Torcws EAéc Oat, 
and 
\ > ‘ , ‘ s , 
kal yap éuovs dovéas nal am@deca: 
voum Sé xaBapos: aidpis és 708’ HAOov. 


Everyone can see that the é& in é£eXéo@ar is wrong, and 
that the dégerov ought to be there. Translate: “the 
bootless gift which would that I of the grief enduring 
heart had never received from my country,’ and “(I 
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killed him justly) for him who slew me I also slew; 
and I am legally clean, for I came to this act (of just 
retaliation) without knowing it.” Oedipus says that he 
slew Laius, who had virtually slain him; therefore there 
was no guilt, but perfectly even scales. The father slew 
the son; the son slew the father. Besides, he killed his 
father unwittingly. ’Ewovs corrupted to a@dAous is like that 
corruption already noticed in O.T. of dAAy into 77. 

In v. 709 I believe the lost word to be évov “I have 
to tell of another glory, the best of all, existing in this 
motherland.” 

There is a small point at v. 821 which seems worthy 
of a note. Palmer and the Editor persist in retaining 
the y’ in 


” 


OI. tiv raid éxews wou; KP. ryvde y’ od waxpod ypovov, 
rather than adopt the 7’ which emendators propose. The 
7’ is much better than the y’ which no cne could explain, 
but neither appears to me to be right. The full answer 
of Creon would be éyw pév éxeivnv tHv maida (Ismene), éw 
dé rHvde (Antigone) od waxpod xpovov. “I have that absent 
daughter, and will have this one who is present, within 
the limits of a not long time,” so that the reading ought 
to be ryvde & od waxpod ypovov. Editors have seemed to 
be too fearful of restoring $é after é8e also at S. Trach. 
652, & 5é of pida Sduap. The corresponding line is vaovrev 
éoriav. Insert the 8’ so that the line may be ade & of dita 
Sduap, and the lines correspond without hiatus. There is 
tade Sé at Trach. 953 and elsewhere. 

In the difficult and still uncorrected passage O. C. 
1084, 5, all that we can be certain of is that the former 
of the two lines should be aidep/as vedéras xipoaymu tov 8 
dyovev (not Tavs’ as the Editor reads), and that Pewpyjcaca 
is corrupt. Wunder’s éwpijcaca, a vox nihili, could not 
be right here if it was an ever so well authenticated Greek 
word. The Editor does wisely in saying nothing about 
this éwpycaca, but his note has no other merit. There 
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is the same desperate confusion of quite different things, 
which I have complained of before. 
The treatment of line 1118 by conservative Editors is 
a good sample of their critical vigilance. Hermann found 
the line in the following state: 
Kai aol ye TouUpyov Tovpov éorar 51) Bpaxy, 

where the girl Antigone says to her father “and, as you 
suggest, the affair, my part of it, shall be really brief.” 
This suits the context on both sides, and it is very hard 
to see what fault Hermann could find with it. The old 
MSS. text is sound; but the arch-conservative Palmer 
does not deem it even worthy of record. He puts 
Hermann’s line before you without any notice that it 
is not the line attributed to Sophocles. The Editor’s 
way is a little less uncritical. He puts Hermann’s line 
into the text, and the true old form of the line into the 
limbo of MSS. readings with the postilla “ Herm. corr.” 
All we can say is that it is a /¢t/e safer for the student to 
read Sophocles from the Editor’s book than from Prof. 
Palmer’s. There are many examples of this sort of editor- 
ship by conservatives. Another occurs cruelly soon in the 
play which I have in hand, v. 1148, 

XaTWS ayov méev odTOS 1péOn, TL Set 

KOMTTELY ; 
“and how this contest was won, why need we vaunt ?’ 
There was no sound reason (I must be brief) for Reisig’s 
rewriting of the line: 

XaOTMS péev ayov npéOn Ti Set parnv 

KOMTELV 3 


Prof. Palmer gives you Reisig’s line and says nothing 
about that of Sophocles. The Editor does as he did 
before. 

Not in emulation of Professor Webb’s exquisite verse 
rendering of the next chorus vv. 1210—1248, which ap- 
peared in the second number of Kottabos, but as the 
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scrupulously correct form in which a mere grammarian 
would give the meaning, I will here insert my translation. 
Mr. Webb’s verses appear to me to be a splendid example 
of how a highly gifted poet and scholar may sometimes— 
and yet, even the most gifted, how rarely !—so truly catch 
and express the beauty of an original piece, that if you 
put the original and the translation side by side you 
can hardly say which is the premier form: that praise 
supreme which Don Miguel de Cervantes gave to Don 
Giovanni de Jauregui’s translation of Torquato Tasso’s 
Aminta. Some critical remarks must precede my literal 
rendering. 

Mapeis, unless you would prefer mdpos (which I suspect 
to be the true reading), must have for its object the notion 
of ‘desire’ taken out of yp7fewv. xarddndos means “ mani- 
fest in many ways,” like catdpeumrov, lower down, “ faulty 
all over,” «ata having its distributive meaning, as in 
katadevdpos, KatdyadKos. KaréOevro is gnomic aorist. Tod 
@éXovtos is an allusion to the truth that that favour is 
most delightful which comes from a willing giver. Horace 
has the idea in “vos lene consilium et datis et dato 
gaudetis, almae.” It originated in the sense of greater 
delight which the Greeks found in the favours willingly 
conceded by some one well beloved. The lengthened 
days cannot come from a willing giver because they bring 
no joy. The rod in tod Oédovtros expressly recalls the 
proverb. Hermann’s reading 6 & ésixovpos is not only 
required by the metre, but yields a sense so well mated 
with the genius of the passage that a man must be 
stone-blind indeed if he does not adopt it. icoréXesros 
is “initiated in the same mysteries.” QOdvatos is per- 
sonified; so Schol. Next there is a more grievous cor- 
ruption; but guided by the spirit of the poem and by 
the metre of a clearly correct antistrophic line, I say that 
v. 1221 ought to be 


Wau oe > , 
‘Aidos Suopos avupévatos, 
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instead of the quite untranslatable, unmetrical, and in- 
comprehensible 


"Aidos OTe poip’ avupévatos. 


In ris wAdyxXOn TOApOXOos EEw, the metaphor is indicated 
by xovdas adpocivas dépov to be that of birds and fish 
ina net. Kouvdovowv is easily remembered as an epithet 
of birds in Soph., and Hor. has “vagas aves” and 
“vagos pisces.” «axa xaxav is “such ills as are ills to 
one who is ill already.” At “not I alone” we remember 
that Sophocles himself is go years old. évvvy/wv must 
be read, of course, in the last line. Parallel forms 
of speech are very observable; and in the peculiar 
manner of the Greeks mdvrofev xdoveitar is insisted 
on by the poet in the repetition of the statement, 
Kkatdkpas Kdovéovow. The last four lines of the ode 
mean that the troubles of old age are present every 
hour of the day and night, evening, morning, midday, 
and midnight. 

“Whoever craves the fuller portion of “me to live in, 
putting aside desire for the moderate one, will be clearly 
convicted, in my judgment, of harbouring folly. For 
lengthened days store up many things which are nearer 
to sorrow ¢han to oy; and as for the things that please, 
you will not see where they are, whenever any one of 
you falls in for more than comes from the willing giver. 
And then Death, the ally, co-mystic, and next neighbour 
of Ais, with no nuptial hymn, no lyre, no chorus, appears, 
to make an end.” 

“Not to be born at all beats the whole argument; and 
that which is by far the next best thing is, when one 
has appeared in the world, to go as soon as possible 
to the place from which he has come. For when youth 
is with us, bringing its light-hearted follies, who in the 
midst of many troubles wanders free of them? what 
distress is there not contained in it? There are blood- 
sheddings, faction, strife, battles, and envy! And then 
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the all-faulty old age takes by lot the last place, with 
no strength, no companion, no friend; in which all the 
pains which to pain are painful dwell together.” 

“In which old age this poor sufferer, and not I alone, 
like some northern strand wave-buffeted and weather- 
beaten, is every way confounded. Even so do dire 
calamities like dashing waves utterly confound and 
always beset him; these coming from the sunset, these 
from the rising sun, these from its mid-day beams, and 
these from the glimmers of night.” 


In v. 1341, Bpayel adv dyx@ nai xpove SiacKedad 


we should read é«vm+ “whom I with brief delay, and in 
brief time, will utterly demolish.” You can hardly make 
much out of “with brief size.” “Oy«os has none of the 
évépyeva of ‘ moles,’ and Polynices has just been expatiating 
upon the magnificent array of warriors which he will lead 
to Thebes. 

The Editor makes two blunders at v. 1370, in reading 
mou instead of rw, and in mistranslating adrica. Here is 
his translation of the passage: 


tolyap a” 6 Saipewv eisopa peév ov Ti Tw 

@s avTix’ 
‘for this the god regards thee, not indeed immediately 
as yet.’ So the Editor. The true translation is “and so 
the deity does not yet look upon thee as he will presently,” 
that is “not yet with such fierce displeasure as he will 
show after you have marched to Thebes.” The Editor 
is ignorant of that meaning of adrixa. 

“Tt is surprising that any critic should deny,” as the 
Editor does, that the meaning of 7d cov Oaxnua kal tovds 
aovs Opovous, v. 1380, is “thy seat, even thy kingly throne,”’ 
when Polynices lower down, v. 1380, appeals to his sisters 
and says “do not you, in the gods’ name, if these prayers 
of our father are answered, and there is a return home 
for you, do not you treat me with contumely.”” Nor could 
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anything be more plainly true than Elmsley’s correction 
of cpdiv x’ dv, v. 1407, into od@v édv y? Besides, there 
is no meaning in “they win thy suppliant seat,” not a 
particle. 

Next I come to one of these passages where the provo- 
cation is intolerable. Professor Campbell says on v. 1491: 
“The restoration of the text is due to Professor Edmund 
L. Lushington, of the University of Glasgow. The 
meaning is, ‘Ho! my son, come on thy way (from Athens), 
or if thou chancest to be consecrating to Poseidon, God 
of Sea, the altar with its hollow surface that crowns 
the height, come hither!’ rvyxdvers is not unsuited to 
express the uncertainty where Theseus is. émvyvados 
follows the analogy of émicnuos, etc. dxpav partly indi- — 
cates the surface of the altar, where the victim was placed 
over the hollow (yvadov) that received the blood, and 
partly its position on the top of the hill.” 

The above is exactly copied from p. 365 of Professor 
Campbell’s book. The astounding audacity of the note, 
so carefully transcribed, is manifest in many ways. 
Thus: yvadrov did not mean‘the hollow of an altar.’ 
There is no word émvyvadov, never was, and never could 
be. Can any one suppose that Sophocles would talk of 
“the hollow on the top of an altar on the top of a hill,” 
and put it forward as a thing well said? Nor would 
the poet represent Theseus as consecrating the altar just 
then, consecrating it, too, with a hollow in it. ‘I find that 
on my first reading of this note I did what I suppose 
every other scholar did who had any ideas about altars: 
I drew a red ink line through the whole of it. 
I have since looked out all the points in a sufficient 
number of reference books, ancient and modern, and I 
declare that there is no excuse for Professor Campbell’s 
advancing any one of the points involved. Go where you 
will there is nothing to support our two Scottish friends 
except some hollows in the incense altars represented in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. But 
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this, Soph. O. C. 1491 is a BovOuros éoria, and neither 
Pausanias, in his particular description of the great altar 
of Zeus at Olympia, and of other altars, says anything 
about any ywadoy, nor Julius Pollux where he talks about 
altars, nor L. and S., nor Suidas, nor E. M., nor, I believe, 
anyone else. You have only to read the article on 0évap 
in L. and 8. to see that it means the flat part of anything, 
and not a hollow. One strikes, @Oeiver, with the flat 
of the hand. You say the flat, rather than the hollow, 
of the foot. Hercules was not a diver and explorer of 
the hollow of the sea in the words ddds éFeupwv Bévap. So 
that it is undeniable that Boeckh and the Scholl. are 
mistaken at Pindar Pyth. 4.206, where I have always 
translated Bwpoto Oévap, “the flat top of the altar.” If 
Professors Lushington and Campbell have any basis 
of authority, or record of antiquity, to support their view, 
why did they not proclaim it, with chapter and verse 
cited, for the benefit of myself and others who are not 
so well informed? What right have they to give one 
six hours’ work in proving that to be a craze which 
one knew right well to be a craze? 

Translate, good reader, as you did before: “Come, 
come, my son, even if (e? 7’, not e/7’ with the Editor) at the 
end of the vale you chance to be offering victims to the sea- 
god Poseidon on the altar where oxen are slain, still 
come!” Every Athenian knew what ‘at the end of the 
vale’ meant. 

*Q8’ ‘hither,’ has slipped out of v. 1497, which should 
be written : 


Sixalav yapw twapacyeiv Tabev. dica’ ad’, ava€. 


The corruption of &idvaf into ava and avag of the Codd. 
arose out of the greater rarity of that meaning of dée, 
‘hither,’ and from the supposition that Sophocles would 
say ova. 
An easy correction may also be made at v. 1514. The 
iambic trimeter begins in the Codd. with modal Bpovtal, 
BB 
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or, 7o\Aa Bpovtal, or, modda (4) Bpovrai. From this it 
is quite clear that the copyists found woddai and felt 
bound to write it; and that the corrections ta woAdAa and 
ai wodda Bpovtal (Dindorf, 5th Ed., which is bad Greek), 
are wrong. The article is indispensable with Bpovtai, 
because SéAy has it. The context is: 


OH. ds cimras, & yeparé, Snrodcbar rade ; 
OI. oddal Bpovral Siatercis, Ta TOAAG TE 
oTpdwavra xeipos THs avixntouv Béedn. 
Here é:ateXeis is the epithet for Bpovrai, corresponding to 
the woAXa which goes with BéAy. Correct thus: 
moAn’ ai te Spovral Siatedels, Ta TWOAAA TE 
and you have a sentence perfectly formed in Sophocles’ 
way, with the meaning, 
“Th. How say you, old man, that this is made plain? 
Oed. In many ways do both the continuous thunders 
make it plain, 
And the many bolts that flashed from the hand 
invincible.” 
Dindorf’s ai wodAd Bpovrai is a fair example of the sort 
of readings which one finds in the text of his edition. 
He takes up with the first smart thing or easy way that 
comes to hand. He puts in a good thing once or twice 
like Choerilus; but if he were visited with condign punish- 
ment for each of the bad ones, I fear that he would share 
the fate of that unfortunate poetaster. Of course you 
could not expect an Editor of forty-four Greek plays, 
and of fragments enough to make up the half-hundred, 
to present you with the result of any very careful thought 
and reflection. It is this thrice execrable railway speed 
with which he works that makes his work worthless. 
As if any process of thought that was hurried could 
be genuinely good! If his book did not give you a 
MS. reading at each correction, it would be about the 
worst book to read Sophocles from that has appeared. 
There are many other passages in the Cdipus at 
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Colonus on which I could offer suggestions and help. I 
have confined myself to such as seemed to present some 
doubt the solution of which was indisputable. To do 
more would be to trench upon ground which properly 
belongs to an Editor, and would take up too much space. 
It remains to do the same for the Antigone. 

The text of the Antigone appears to me to be in a 
more unsatisfactory state than that of any other Greek 
play. Although most of the very best scholars have done 
their utmost for it, and not without much success, it is 
impossible for a frequent reader of the other plays of 
Sophocles not to see that there are in the Antigone forms 
of speech, and things said, which could not proceed from 
Sophocles. On this account I have, with many other 
readers of Sophocles, accepted the tradition that ours is 
not the original edition of 440 B.C., but is that form of 
the play which was brought out by "lofa@v 6 wuypds. This 
accounts for a good deal, but the explanation is trouble- 
some in another way: it makes the critical examination 
of the text very trying and difficult. The text appears 
to have been so much tampered with by its insipid 
Editor, I mean Iophon, that no mortal ingenuity could 
ever see its way to the disentangling of the fimsy mess. 
Look at the first five lines. How much acuteness and 
learning have been brought to bear upon them, and yet 
nothing achieved that is convincing. My own eclectic 
way is to read 67s with Hermann; to take drns drep, with 
Boeckh, as meaning “apart from the doom which follows 
horrid sin;’ and to relieve the anaphora of which 
Schneidewin complains (ovr’—ovr’ aicypov), by reading 
ov’, dtns atep, ovr’ aicypov obr’ atysov. I am disposed 
to think that drys adrep must be right, because ddyos, 
aloyos, and dtisia are not sufficiently grievous and 
unpleasant things to be put by the side of dry. It is 
proper, therefore, that Antigone should except ary from 
the count of sufferings which she says had befallen 
herself and Ismene. 
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Such being the state of the text, how admirable must 
be the design of the play, and how absorbing the interest 
of the moral actions discussed, to have obtained so much 
attention and roused so much enthusiasm! In spite of 
the critical perplexities and desperate improprieties of the 
language, there is still so much absolute beauty and force 
of thought floating about the mangled lines that one 
remembers the Antigone, and thinks about it in maturer 
years almost as much as about the Agamemnon, the 
Prometheus Vinctus, and, to go down several steps, the 
Epistles of Horace. The careful reading of the Antigone, 
with its 1300 odd lines, is in itself an education. If 
read faithfully, this play will make the reader a good 
citizen; and one does not in the least wonder that the 
Athenian people, who could see its educational worth, 
made the writer one of their ten @tpatnyoi, honoris 
causa. The impulse was good, whether Sophocles was 
a good general or not; and was certainly quite as 
judicious as that impulse of English and Irish Univer- 
sities which has made generals and medical men 
Doctors of Laws, honoris causa. The corresponding 
phenomenon has not yet occurred: Mr. F. A. Paley has 
not yet been made a General for his forty years’ dis- 
tinguished service in the field of advanced literature. 

But I must, as before, confine my remarks to things 
which appear capable of satisfactory explanation and 
correction. In the first antistrophe of the parodos of 
the Antigone I wish to protest against the universal 
translation of 8a, v. 120. There is nothing said as yet 
about the defeat of the Argives. There is no intimation 
of it until we come to ducyelpwya, v. 126, which word 
introduces Zeds yap x.t.X., “but conquered he was, for 
Zeus hateth exceedingly, &c.” It is not easy to give 
a translation of this passage which shall at the same time 
keep up the imagery of the eagle and of the Argive army; 
but, as nearly as I find possible, the translation would be : 
“And after alighting on the hill which overlooks our 
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homes, with gaping bill and spears hankering for blood, 
he went reconnoitring the entrance of our seven gates, 
previous to being filled (as he thought) in his jaws with 
our blood, and before the fire of pinewood had caught 
our coronet of towers. Such was the flapping din of 
war that raised itself upon his back, a hard conquest for 
the Theban snake which had to cope with him. But 
conquered he was. For Zeus hateth exceedingly the 
rantings of an arrogant tongue, &c.” “Ea dpduyavey is 
“he went with gaping bill to reconnoitre” and not ‘he 
fled,’ which makes him fly a great deal too soon. 

In adda? 8 én’ ddrXo1s, V. 139, there is an allusion to 
the Homeric epithet dAXomposadre. Rude Ares dispenses 
a different lot to each of the warriors. Amphiaraus, ¢.g7., 
was swallowed up by the earth in his flight from the spear 
of Periclymenus. Capaneus was struck by a thunder- 
bolt, from the top of the battlements into the air, and 
tavtarwbeis, that is, “turned into a Tantalus” in being 
suspended, for a few seconds, between earth and heaven. 
Then he dashes upon the earth which, dvtitv7@, rever- 
berates with the crash of his fall. In this interpretation 
of dvtitim@ I follow Mr. Blaydes, who compares Philoct. 
1460, avtitutTov otovoy. 

There is rather a neat point to be made at v. 234, 


kei TO pndéev eEepa, dpacw 8 dyuws, 


where we have an ellipsis like that pointed out by 
Professor Kennedy on O. T. 228. The ¢vAa& shrugged 
his shoulders and twitched his eyebrows at é£epa, gestures 
significant of ody #Souar, which is expressed in a similarly 
formed but more tranquil passage, Trach. 377, where a 
messenger says: 
ei 5é ) A€yw ira, 
ovx Hdopar to 8 dpOav eEeipny’ duos. 

Here the watchman says “If I say what you do not like, 
I am sorry for tt, but will say it all the same.” Ifthe 
reader would like to see what a stir this little difficulty 
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has caused, he should look at Mr. Blaydes’ note, and, for 
something which passes all human comprehension, at 
Professor Campbell’s. 

This use of 8¢ when the clause in which the pév occurs 
has been expressed by a gesture is the same in principle 
as that 6é which occurs in Attic prose, introducing the 
apodosis after a long protasis, and which might be con- 
veniently called the afodotic $é. You will always find 
that it refers to an of pév, or the like, understood; that 
is, it gathers up in effect the whole gist of the long 
protasis and puts it before you again immediately in front 
of the apodosis. Such a triumph of ingenuity do we 
possess in the Greek language ! 

Leaving out many points on which I could advance 
what is sufficiently convincing to myself, and stopping 
only at those where I think I can convince the reader, 
I come to v. 350, where the MSS. reads immov af&erat. 
The metre shows this to be wrong. I take it that the 
preposition in composition with aferar has been omitted 
by the copyists, exactly as in that evident example, 
v. 380, where the MSS. give @yovar, and where Boeckh’s 
amdayovet is required both by sense and metre. I adopt 
Brunck’s correction, immov irdferat. The phrase is right, 
_ as Mr. Blaydes’ citations clearly show, and these citations 
might be easily multiplied. Nor is there anything very 
strange in the change of tense. You have the same 
change a little lower down, in the very next system, 
hevdkiv ovx éemdgeras. Read then: 


immov Urdgerat dpidrogov Cuydv, 


“he will lead the horse under the neck-encircling yoke.” 
A few words must be said with a view to save the 
text, v. 365 foll., from any further marring and mis- 
interpretation by modern Iophons. srapetpwy the MSS. 
reading of v. 368 is right, and this is a place where 
Professor Campbell deserves praise. He rightly reads 
mapeipwy, although his note is not sufficiently clear and 
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simple. Let me add another place where he has deserved 
well of Sophocles: he has retained xoves at v. 602. There 
was, in both cases, much temptation to go astray, if 
Professor Campbell had not more or less clearly seen 
the drift of Sophocles’ meaning in «ovis and rapeipwr. 

The passage which I am discussing appears in the 
MSS. as follows; I only append the proper punctuation, 
which is quite different from that of Dindorf. Dindorf 
has utterly failed to see the meaning of the passage : 


caoy Tt TO unyavoev TexV— 
c 4 » / wy 
as brrép éATiS Exor, 
TOTe “ev KaKOV GdXoT’ ex’ EcOrov EpTres. 
vouous tapeipwv yOoves, 
a .¥ ’ 
Oeadv & évopxov Sixay, 
Uitrorss* aronts, STM TO 2) KaXOV 
Evveoti, TOApas yaprr. 


The good man, with the Greeks, was one who went wrong 
in_less important things, but carefully observed the main 
duties of a citizen, particularly those which he swore 
to observe in the oath taken when he first became a 
citizen, the oath of the Athenian é¢m8o. I will give a 
translation of that oath lower down, where it seems to be 
more appropriately placed. The Greeks had no perfect 
man, not even Ulysses. This is seen again, from the line 
of Theognis (?) quoted by Xenophon Mem., 1. 2. 19., 


avbtap avipp ayabos tore wev KaKds, addoTe 8 és Aas, 


‘a good man is sometimes bad, at other times good,’ 
“subject aulcunefoys de vice and aulcunefoys de vertu” 
as Dame Helisenne de Crenne puts it. (Her book is 
without any mark of date (probably about 1500, A.D.), or 
printer’s name, or place, or pagination. She seems to 
have read Sophocles carefully. The citation given above 
is her translation of this line of Sophocles, and she gives 
the following translation of Soph. O. C. 1236: “des-- 
cordables contentions, emulations, enuies, detractions, 
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exilz, homicides, destruction de corps et damnation de 
lame.”) In this light we can interpret the passage quoted 
above, Antig. 363 foll., “having a measure of cleverness, 
godov tt, beyond what could be looked for, in the ingenuity 
of his art, man inclines sometimes to the bad and at 
others to the good. if he connects with his cleverness 
the observance of the laws of his country, and the due 
worship of the gods to which he is bound by oath, then 
is he of high standing in his country; but no citizen is he 
with whom that which is dishonourable abides, through 
his recklessness.” 

At v. 414, el tus tod8’ ddednoot mévov, so MSS., 
W. Dindorf has happened to make a right selection 
from the various corrections proposed. He reads d«ndjoo, 
proposed by Bonitz. I may, perhaps, help to confirm 
this emendation of Bonitz, by stating a fact which my 
pupils are able to confirm, that I had conjectured dxndjao. 
several years before Dindorf’s 5th Ed. was published. 
I had shown how easily «yn in uncial letters a little 
carelessly written might have been read as get; and that 
there was, besides, this argument, that the meaning of 
xndevéuv “to see to a corpse,” of «dela, xjderos, and the 
Homeric, ola. «ndeds eote véxvs, Il. 23. 160, made dxndeiv 
a peculiarly apt word to be used here. Still, I should 
probably have refrained from saying anything about it, 
unless I had just now found that Dindorf had put it into 
the text, because so many other conjectures would suit 
the text well enough; and it is, of course, quite possible 
that dxndynoo., the mosf suitable word did not occur to 
Sophocles. So careful do I wish to be not to advance 
anything which I do not myself hold to be certain. 

I now come to a chorus in which I have already 
made and published three corrections which I regard as 
certain. In my Agam., page ix., I thought I was saying 
a plain thing clearly when I wrote: “In Soph. Antig. 
585, yeveds must be changed to yevedy. At v. 596, yevedy 
must be changed to yeved.” Professor Campbell replies, 
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P- 445, “‘yeveav yévos. There is no distinction of meaning 
(such as, ‘One generation,’ ‘the whole race’.) Cp. O. C. 
27. 28.” There is nothing about the point in question 
either at O. C. 27. 28, or O. T. 27. 28., in Professor 
Campbell’s edition, so that his argument is unknown to 
me. But whatever the reference ought to be, the following 
is a statement which I dare to make in the face of it 
and of all Professor Campbell’s readers, that the meanings 
of yévos and yeved, “race” and “generation,” are quite 
distinct in all even tolerably correct Greek writers, 
whether prose-writers or verse-writers; and that it is 
impossible that Sophocles made so astounding a mistake 
as to confound them. This confounding of things, as 
different as light and darkness, is the most irritating thing 
in the world. I cannot even forgive Mr. Shilleto for 
failing to perceive a difference between aidas and aicxvrn. 
Aioxyvvn is the sense of baseness which we feel at the 
commission of, or at the idea of committing, a base action : 
aiéws is the feeling which prompts us to do that which 
our fellows will approve. Suppose that the two ideas do, 
in some remote end, come round to that which is much 
the same in practice; yet the words contemplate that end 
in quite different ways, and are themselves quite different. 
Mr. Shilleto knows, as well as I do, that he could not 
use the two words indiscriminately in his verses; those 
verses that every one rightly extols to the skies. Then 
why tell young students, who as yet do not know the 
real meaning of any words at all, that these two words 
mean about the same thing? 

But in Professor Campbell’s blunder about yévos and 
yevea there was not the least mystery in the distinction. 
The yévos of the name and ilk of Campbell is all the 
Campbells who ever lived from the time of the first Scot 
who got the name and founded the race. <A yevea of 
the Campbells is all those Campbells who are living at 
the moment when I write these lines. Surely no Camp- 
bell can confound them now. As, however, it may seem 
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a bold thing to say that all prose writers of Greek observe 
this distinction of meaning between yévos and yeved, I will 
quote a prose passage to the greater glory of the original 
Campbell who founded that illustrious yévos. The passage 
which I select from many others for this particular pur- 
pose is a fragment of Aristotle’s treatise, wept evyeveias, 
Stob. vol. iii. p. 168, C. Tauchnitz: “drav obv éyyévntac 
To.odTos els Tis év TH yéver, Kal obtw omovdaios, wst’ Exerv TO 
an’ éxeivov aya0ov modXas yeveds, TOTO omovdatov avayKn 
elvat td ryévos.” Of course the absolute and complete 
ryévos of any one would be the whole series of yeveai from his 
own to his father’s, and so on, all the way back to Adam, 
or to the original indifferent man who developed himself 
out of a good monkey, or to some one of those infants 
who raised their Epicurean heads out of a womb of loam, 
and stretched forth tiny hands to the nice food and drink 
which lay within easy reach. But the ordinary usage of 
the word is-to signify a race called by a particular name, 
and all the generations back to the person who first 
took the name. So the passage from Aristotle means: 
“Whenever in the series of generations there is some one 
person, such as I have described, and so eminent that 
many generations of his posterity derive advantage from 
him, this must be an eminent race or family.” 

That is but one passage: the Indices will supply the 
rest. It is not a light thing to say that two words mean 
the same thing in the same way. There are really no 
synonyms in any one language, much less in the language 
of the clear-headed “ glorious Greeks of old.”” One of the 
best things said in Plato’s Phaedo is, that he who uses 
words wrongly not only incurs the guilt of that sin but 
does harm to his own soul. He not only becomes guilty 
of a new sin, but is, besides, a worse man than he was 
before. Thackeray puts this solemn truth in rather an 
exaggerated form, when he suggests that many a 
desperado’s career of wickedness may have had for its 
first step some reckless rendering of the particle 5é. If 
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we are careless about the use and meaning of words, the 
mischief widens rapidly, until we come to write deceptive 
prospectuses of new Companies, to draw up untrue 
Reports of the half-year’s Banking business, to the 
fraudulent manipulation of figures, and the imitation of 
other people’s signatures. 

This long episode, for which Professor Campbell is 
responsible, has put out of sight the passages which I am 
discussing. The first is Ant. v. 581, 2, 


ols yap dv cevcOH Oed0ev Somos, datas 
3O\ > / “ S a 9” 
ovdev édrcizres, yeveav él rrAHOos Eptrov. 


Here I have changed ryeveds of the MSS. to yevedv. Trans- 
late—“ since for those whose house is earthquake-shaken 
by the gods there is no lack of deadly ruin, which (no 
lack) marches on through a multitude of that race’s 
generations.” 

The second passage is: 


ovd’ dmadAdoces yeved yévos, GAN’ Epeitres 
Gewv tis, 008’ Exes AUCtv. 


Here I have changed yeveav of the MSS. to yeved. Tran- 
slate: “nor does one generation rid the race of the drm, 
but some god dashes it (the yévos) down, and it (the yévos) 
has no ransoming.” Pindar and Euripides think that the 
arn is at length lulled to peace by oblivion. Aeschylus, 
too, has hope expressed in one of 

“those jewels five words long, 

that on the stretched fore-finger of all time, 

sparkle for ever :” 


xpovos Kabaipes Tavta ynpacKewv dpod, 


but it does not suit the present strain of Sophoclean 
reflection to speak in this dark passage of any remission 
of sin. 

Before I treat of the third passage in this chorus, for 
which I have proposed a correction, I should like to 
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supply a deficiency which occurs in all the additions of 
the Antigone, so many! which it has been my lot to 
read. They will none of them tell you the meaning 
of strophe f#’. Here is a brief analysis of the chorus 
so far as is required for my purpose. 

orp. d., “when arn gets into a race of men she repeats 
herself in succeeding generations in the way that one 
dark roaring wave succeeds another in a stormy sea.” 

avtiotp. d., “so the bloodstained dust («évis), due to 
the nether gods, which Antigone has scattered over her 
brother’s corse, and her wild words to Creon, and the 
Fury-like disorder of her brain, are smothering the last 
spark of hope which remained for the woful race of 
Labdacus.” 

otp. B., “O Zeus! what trangression such as men 
commit can curb thy sway? neither dry, nor sleep, nor 
time, can curb it; but poor man is ever assailable by darn 
and too weak to shun it.” 

avtiotp. B’., “yes, man is ever liable to dry, and yet 
he hopes: hopes that in the midst of many fancied 
pleasures he may escape it. But Hope is a coquette and 
a jilt; a few she favours; the rest she leaves to their 
baffled wishes and their hopeless pain.” 

Therefore I would substitute mavpors for modXois, MSS., 
in the second line of the third passage which I cite from 
this chorus: 


a yap 8) ToAUTAAaYKTOS EATS 
mavpous pev dvacis avdpov, 
morXois 8 ardta Koupovowy épwtoy, 


“for Hope with her many vagaries is for few men the 
fruition of love, for many she is a mockery of gay- 
hearted desires.” The vulgate woAdois is simply untrue, 
and Sophocles could not say it. 

The oath of the Athenian é$y8o which they took at 
the time when they were first recognised as citizens is 
definitely alluded to more than once in Creon’s address 
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to Haemon, v. 639—680. As I have seen no English 
translation of it, I will here insert one, taken from the 
Greek of Stobaeus, vol. I1., p. 88, C. Tauchnitz. “I will 
not disgrace the sacred armour, nor forsdke the man 
who stands by me in battle array, whoever he be that 
I am posted next to. I will defend the things held sacred 
and holy, both singly, and in company with many. I will 
hand down my country to those who come after me, not 
less than she was, but greater and better than when I 
received her. I will yield a cheerful obedience (read 
eUpporvws for éudpovws) to the judges appointed from time to 
time. I will obey the established laws, and all other laws 
which the majority of the people agrees to establish. If any 
one tries to subvert the laws, or does not obey them, I will 
not suffer it, but will defend the laws, both myself singly, 
and in company with all. I will respect the religion of 
my fathers. The gods are witnesses of these promises 
on oath.” 
In support of Bothe’s conjecture, v. 674, 
Se cuppdyov Sopds 
TpoTas KaTappyyvuat, 

where the MSS. have ovv and cup pdyn, I may add to 
Bothe’s very apt citation of Eur. Andr. 509, the following 
passage taken from Xen. de Venat. 12. 1., «ai 78 tives 
TOV TOLOUTMY, TOAAOD SyAOV oUppdywv TpEbOEvTOS, TH avTaV 
edtakia xal Odpoes vevixnkotas dvapaxopevor étpévarto. This 
reads as if it was written with this passage of Sophocles 
before the writer’s mind: “ before now, when a great host 
of their comrades (cuvspdywv) had“ been routed, men of 
this temper, by their own discipline and intrepidity, have 
renewed the fight and routed conquerors.” Svppayoi, 
both in Bothe’s passage and in mine, means simply those 
who are fighting along with you, on your side; not at 
all ‘confederates,’ ‘auxiliar,’ or ‘leagued,’ as Professor 
Campbell has wrongly translated, with the old wrong 
reading. That meaning also occurs in Xen. Mem. 4. 4., 
and Demosth. Meid., 558. 
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There is a misplacement of lines in the passage 
688—691. They ought to be arranged thus: 


a ? 2 , , a ” 
cov & obv wéuxa wavta TpocKoTretv boa 
Aévyes Tus, 1) Mpdaoe Tis, } Wéeyeww exer, 
Adyous ToLovToLs ols ad pr Tép\rets KAVwY" 

‘ ‘\ ‘ y x > 4 , 
TO yap cov dupa Sewov avdpt Snuorn, 


that is, v. 691 should come before v. 690: “Iam able, 
from the nature of the case, to perceive before you all 
the things that anyone says, or does, or finds to censure 
in such words as you would not be pleased to hear; for 
your glance intimidates the townsman.” 

At v. 730 put a period at the end of the line in place 
of the note of interrogation : 


KP. épyov ydp ots Tovs dxocpobvtas aéBeev. 
© 


“¢ Deeds,’ indeed! your deed is to honour rebels.” A 
similar correction is also quite necessary at v. 1062, 


KP. Kivet, povov 5é wr rl xépdeow A€yov. 
TE. obtw yap 5n Kal 80% 70 cov pépos, 


where the vulgate note of interrogation makes the reply 
painfully awkward and obscure, if not worse. The seer 
says: “So I have already seemed to do so far as you 
are concerned,” that is, “without any profit to you, who 
are rejecting my counsels to your frightful cost.” On 
that same page, 477, observe that the Editor does not 
adopt the right interpretation of tpoyods duiAAnTHpas HrLov, 
v. 1065, which can only mean “many revolutions of the 
sun’s racing wheels,” that is ‘moments.’ Sure enough the 
tragic events took place almost directly. It is ridiculous 
to talk of days intervening, when the action goes on from 
moment to moment as fast as it possibly could. 

There is a confused and vacillating note by the Editor 
at v. 736, 


GAX@ yap 7 mor xpy me THSS dpyew xOovos ; 
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pe is Dobree’s correction of the ye which led Thomas 
Magister astray. For when there are absolutely no 
genuine examples of yp? taking any case but the ac- 
cusative, no one can doubt that T. M. has blundered. 
His words are ypx me rotjoas wavrote déye, ov Ypr MOL, 
ei kal Sopoxdys Arak (Master Thomas broke Priscian’s 
head, by the by, when he said ov yp% pow he should have 
said pu) xp7 wor); that is, “always say ypn pe, not xp% mot, 
even though Sophocles has said it once.” I shall not take 
his authority about the wo: when I could not take it about 
the ov. But indeed the point is past arguing: yp7 mever 
takes the dative, and lexicographers must drop that notion 
altogether. 

The passages which they quote in support of this 
dative, so peremptorily forbidden by Thomas Magister, 
are, first, the one just cited, Ant. v. 736, where the pos 
is dative after dpyew, thus: “must I then rule this land 
to please any one except myself?” The next is Eur. 
Ion. 1316, where no one could suppose or believe that 
when Euripides had just said, v. 1314, Tods adikous few 
éxpihv, he would say rotor 8 évdieous éxphy, in the next line 
but one! Here Mr. Badham reads rods 8€ y’ évdious, and 
one really almost admires his contemptuous silence, utter 
‘silence, about that dative of the MSS. The third, and 
dast, passage is Lucian Hermotimus 12, od yap dAdws éxpiy 
mpos Tovs ur €0édovras elxew Tois Kpeitroos. Erfurdt, the 
citator, simply construes wrongly. tots «peitrocc is dative 
after eixe:v, of course, thus: “for that is the only way to 
go to work with men who will not yield to the better 
arguers,” namely, to knock them on the head with a big 
silver goblet like Nestor’s, cxi¢d@ tui Neotopeig, l.c. 
Dixerunt. 

The next passage which I will discuss is Ant. 772, 3, 


"E of , 
pws, avixate paxav, 
"Epos, os év xthpace winress, 


where «tjact is sound. But how show that it is sound? 
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Just as Colombus showed that an egg could be made to 
stand bolt upright on a dinner table. And yet, if you 
read all the notes that have been written about that 
KTnpace you would swear that it never could be known what 
the word meant. The text has been deemed so bad that 
the whole vocabulary of Greek words has been ransacked 
to find the right substitute. W. Dindorf enjoys the pre- 
eminence of having adopted into his last text the very 
worst (dvdpder) that could be thought of. He chose it out 
of six words suggested by Mr. Blaydes alone, besides a 
legion of others proposed by a host of Germans. ‘Love’ 
is a Low German and not a Romance word, and the 
Germans were bound to go wrong, just as Donaldson 
and other Englishmen have done. It was this Low 
German word “Love” that sent us all wrong. “Epos 
does not mean “love,” it means “strong desire,” and, if 
the truth must out, the Greeks desired money quite as 
much as they desired d¢poditn. “Epws is everywhere the 
representative of strong desire, 6 de.vos fuepos, Trach. 476, 
for anything that is most desirable. ‘Love’ is entirely a 
modern notion, which has to do with such things as 
“ sympathy of spirit,” and all the other tendernesses, and 
worship of women, which we inherit from the paladins of 
chivalry. ‘Love’ came in with the Orlandos or Rolands, 
the Olivers, Rinaldos, Rogers, and Brandimarts; with 
their enchanted Bayards, Rabicans, Brigliadoras, Durin- 
danas, Flamberges, and Balisardes; with their beauteous 
damigellas, the Angelicas, Polinardas, Fiordiligis, Mar- 
phisas, and Mira Guardas. 

The Greeks had very little notion of this slavery to 
women. ’Hpdo@n ris yuvaixos is spoken of as a rather 
remarkable thing in a husband. The Greek épws is a 
rampant desire for fame, money, and dgpoditn. Their 
"Epws is a wicked elf, and not a pretty little boy with 
wings, like your Cupid pourtrayed on a valentine. Ifyou 
keep the valentines and modern novels in mind you will 
never know what épws was. Homer made some approach 
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to this modern, or Low German, notion of “love’’ when 
he imagined a man and wife living together éuogpovéovre 
vonpact. But the traces are so few that they had better 
be left out of the account. 

Nor is Aphrodite the goddess either of Beauty or 
Love, any more than “Eps is the god of Love. “Epws 
is the god of desire, and A¢podirn is the goddess of sexual 
desire gratified, 


} Oéuis avOpwrrawv rére1, avdpav nde yuvatkav. 


She must be beautiful, because the desire attaches 
itself, for the most part, to the beautiful, or to that which 
seems beautiful: but when the Greeks thought of the 
beautiful without the desire, they thought of the Graces, 
Xdpires, who are called in by Greek fable to attire and 
make Adpodirn seem beautiful. Else she might have 
been taken for a “filthy cheat,” as the greatest of this 
century’s poets has called her. The Aphrodite of the 
Greeks is the Venus of the Romans, Plaut. Truc. I. 1, 


Venus quam penes amantum summa summarum redit. 


Not a little praise is due to Sir Philip Sydney for 
having been able, in spite of the confusing influence of 
this Low German word ‘love,’ to express so much of the 
Greek notion of Eros, and of the Latin notion of Amor 
and Cupido, as may be found in the following lines, 
taken from his True Picture of Love: 

To narrow breasts he comes all wrapt in Gazne : 

To swelling hearts he shines in Honour’s Fire : 

To open Eyes all Beauties he doth raine ; 

Creeping to each with flattering of Deszre. 
The English poet is quite right in specifying the objects 
of strong desire as Gaine, Fame, and d¢podirn : for strong 
desire is not excited except by those things which are in the 
highest degree desirable. In this apostrophe to Eros, I 
maintain that Sophocles could not possibly leave out 
the desire for wealth. That would have contracted the 

cc 
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Greek idea of épws far too much. But he might leave 
out any reference to the desire for Fame and Power, in a 
short ode in which the lovely face of a maiden evdAé«tpov 
has moved in Haemon such an {wepos that he will even 
break the law that bids him obey his father. So Sopho- 
cles was bound to say év xrjact titres, by the Greek 
acceptation of the meaning of "Epws; and the desire for 
adpodirn and the wap@évos eddextpos is also, of course, the 
main subject of the ode, from the nature of the case. 
Forget, then, all about this Low German word “love,” 
and translate : 


Irresistible Desire ! 
Desire, who dost fall upon wealth ! 
Who also dost lodge in a maiden’s soft cheek. 


As the Editors make so much difficulty about écydpas 
Te TavTeXels, V. 1016, I may as well say that it seems to 
mean “ public altars ;” those at which mdvres tedodou Ta 
iepd, Eur. Bacch. 485. 

There is, of course, much room for multitudinous 
remark in the remainder of this corrupt play, as well as 
in the parts passed over; but my plan excludes specula- 
tions and everything which does not profess to explain 
some definite point. There is one more, a very little and 
yet important one, and then I have done. 

The Editors persist in writing airy at v. 990. I have 
said, Agam. p. ix., that it ought to be air. The model 
prose form would be in each case airy 7 KéAevfos, and 
aut? 7) KéXevMos, as all know; but in iambic trimeters no 
one misses the article in either phrase. Now for the 
sense. If you read airy with the Editor and all the 
Editors, your meaning will be “for that road from my 
house to Creon’s palace is so intricate and perplexing, 
it has so many quagmires and precipices in and on each 
side of it, to say nothing of stones and mud, that, being 
blind, I must have a guide in order to travel it.” If you 
read the avr? which I proposed long before Professor 
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Campbell’s edition appeared, you have the following 
meaning: “for to the blind the road itself becomes a 
guide by means of a guide.” That which is a sufficient 
guide to those who see, as in “qua via ducit,” is only 
at second hand a guide to blind men. This is an 
ingenious reflection and remark;. the other reading 
gives a ridiculous meaning. We may add our ‘chemin 
guydant’ to the ‘chemins cheminans, errans, passans 
croisans et traversans,’ which were discovered by our 
worthy old friend Pantagruel. They must not be con- 
founded with the ‘chemins qui marchent’ of Pascal. 
The harmlessness of criticism in these days is not one 
of the least noteworthy features of our generation. Even 
if I had succeeded in proving that Professor Campbell's 
first volume of his Sophocles is a bad book to read 
Sophocles from, and that it is written by an incompetent 
person, I am still far from thinking that it will be any 
the less read on that account. For some reason which I 
can only guess at, no one cares for anything that any 
Review says about any book, classical or not classical. 
No one is inexperienced enough to buy a book because 
a reviewer has praised it; no one is withheld from buying 
a book because a reviewer has maligned it. My guess at 
the reason of this is, that reviews are no longer written, 
as we say, “bona fide,” but, by the piece, or, all in the 
day’s work, or by command; for writing’s sake, or the 
publisher’s sake, or the friend’s, or even the reviewer's 
own book’s sake. Many reviews, too, which I used to 
read, in the days of my ignorance and simplicity, also 
seemed to be written only with some fair-seeming, and 
no real knowledge of the subject. The good publisher 
makes the book good and the critiques good. The rival 
publisher makes the book bad and the critiques bad. 
The book is really what it happens to be. The Royal 
imprimatur, and lustre given by permitted dedication to 
some noble patron are now merged into the commonplace 
form “Published by Blank and Co.” Perhaps this fair- 
CC2 
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seeming kind of review is not unsuited for the eyes and 
understandings of a public which is singularly careless of 
every kind of literature but that which is properly called 
“light;” for a public for whom the detestable word 
“popular” has actually become a word of good significa- 
tion ; for a public which, in its abhorrence of everything 
really solid and thoughtful, insists upon having its little 
dose of information syringed into it in some flashy 
“popular” form; for a public which delights in being 
mystified and excited rather than taught; which is like 
Aeneas gazing on the shield which bore emblazoned the 
fame and fates of his descendants, “rerum ignarus 
imagine gaudet,” knowing nothing of the things them- 
selves, it delights in their glittering show. 


J. F. D. 


CONIECTANEA. 


AESCHYLUS FRAG. 238. 


“Adv tais dyvais tapOévos yaunrlov 

Aéxtpwv év dorer wn Breupdrov pérer Born. 
éroiun is Hermann’s certain correction for adores un. The 
lines should, I think, run thus: 


addvta Kewvats twapOévors yaunrla 

Aéxtp’, Ov étoiun Brewpatov pérer Born. 
The construction is simple, and the sense perspicuous : 
‘Zils virginibus volentibus est connubium, guarum ab 
oculis promptum jacitur missile.’ TayunAdwv was induced 
by the corruption Aéxtpwv, and dyvais, in this passage 
quite unsuitable, was taken out of xewais. We find 
Koiras yaundiov in Supp. 805. 


SOPHOCLES OED. COL. 367. 


mplv ev yap autois hv Epws Kpéovti te 
Opovous eacOar nde ypaivecOas modu. 
"Epws, though a very unsuitable word here, and only a 
conjecture of Tyrrwhitt’s has been universally adopted. 
The MSS. have épis. “Epws denotes a strong, passionate 
desire ; and how is it sense to talk of a strong, passionate 
desire of—doing nothing? The only parrallel I can 
adduce to such an expression is Juvenal’s forcibly comical 
‘magna libido tacendi.’ I believe the true reading may 
possibly be ddus. Cf. Oed. Tyr. 685: 
Gris Ewouy’ Gris, yas mpotrovowpévas 
gaiverar EvO” Ednkev adrod péverv. 
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The idea in both passages is the same, viz., that it was 
better to leave matters as they were. ‘Adis is a sort of 
pelwors in both cases, denoting moderate preference for a 
certain course. “Epis was, of course, dragged in by the 
copyist who thought the line must refer to the strife 
between the brothers. The sense of the passage is 
excellent with dius: ‘At first they and Creon preferred 
that the monarchy should fall into desuetude.’ 


SopH. FRAG. 58. 

Bog tis @ axover” 7) patnv DrAaKTO ; 

bcd , A ’ n 

adravta ydp tot To hoBovpévp woe. 
Hermann gave #A@ for the corruption, Dindorf Ado. 
Read : 

Bod tis: od« axovet’; 7 patnv KrYUw; 
i.e., ‘do my ears deceive me?’ pwdrnv often = ‘falsely’ in 


Sophocles. The second line demands the sense given by 
me to the first. 


SOPH. FRAG. 687. 


TO yap KaK@s TpdooovtTs pupla pia 
, > = ’  ) a a a 
vwE éori: ed madovra el” érépa Oaveiv. 


Brunck gives @jrépq corrected to @atépa by Dindorf. 
Mr. Ellis reads @ #répa and explains the meaning to 
be, though a man be prosperous, yet the desirability 
of death is only removed by a single day. I confess I 
am unable to understand the construction, and I think 
it not improbable that the poet wrote 


ed malay tis elt’ épa Oaveiv ; 


‘The unhappy find a single night an eternity ; [but] who, 
after experiencing fortune’s favours, desires death?’ The 
omission of 8é, which seems required, would probably be 
explained, if we possessed the context. elt’ épd = érépa=el 
eTépa. 
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Eur. FRAG. 324. 

"Epes yap apyov «ati tois apyois Edu. 

pire? xdtontpa Kal Kouns EavOicpata 

hevyer 5é woxOous. év Sé pos Texpnpiov’ 

ovdeis mpocaitav Biotov npacOn Bpotav 

év tots & éyovow HAntHs wépuy’ dde 

For the corruption in the last line I would read a8porns. 

The meaning of the last two lines is: “No beggar ever 
-was in love; he [i.e. "Epws] is a luxury which exists only 
in the case of the rich;” a luxury which only the rich can 
afford. dSpdrns exactly suits the tenor of the passage. 


Eur. FRAG. 347.. 


moAXols taperts KapOovnca 517) Bpotav 
dotis Kakoioww écOros dv Soros 7. 
Read : 
ToAXois Trapéatnv Kappévwca 517 Bpotav. 
mapéornv is Dindorfs. “I have stood by and reproved 


many.’ The commoner word é$@évyca was very likely to 
be substituted for the more uncommon é¢pévwoa. 


Eur. FRAG. 367. 


aisovs 5é xadtos SvoKpitws Exw wépe 
kal Se? yap abtis dori ad Kakdv péyas 
Reading this in Nauck, I at once changed a to od, and 

on referring to Dindorf I found, to my surprise, that the 
MSS. have od or ov, and that ad is an emendation of Mr. 
Badham’s. Surely a needless one. Slight as the differ- 
ence is, the ear tells one that Euripides said “there are 
occasions on which shame is a great evil.” 


Eur. FRAG. 376. 


’ \ = ‘ A ‘ 
mioTov mev ovv elvas xpi) TOV SidKovov 
TovovTov elvas Kal oréye Ta SeotroTayv. 
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rov not being wanted here, yp? rov points to xpnerov. 
Read : 
‘ a , ‘\ , 
mMtaTov pev ovV yYpnaTOY Te Xp? SudKovoV 
ToLovToy elvat. 


Eur. FRAG. 415. 

torw Sé undelis Tadl’ & ovyaoOar ypewv 

puixpod yap éx Napmrhpos Idaiov Nérras 

mpnoevev av Tis Kal mpds avbp’ eimayv Eva 

mvGowr’ dv aorol mavres [& kpirrew ypewv. | 

For éva read dvyp. “Beginning with a small spark 

one might burn Mount Ida, and so the whole body of 
citizens, conversing in couples, might come in the end to 
know [things that should be kept secret.” ] I agree with 
Herwerden that & xpvmrew ypewv is spurious. 


EuR. FRAG. 436. 
éywye dnl cal vowov ye wr céBew 
év toto. Sewvois tTav avayKxaliwy méov. 
I read— 
éywye pnul, kavouov ye, wy céBev. 
‘I bid you, aye, not to be over-religious in a time of 
danger, aye, and it were illegal so to be.’ That this is the 


sense is clear from the next fragment, which is evidently 
a continuation of this: 


ov yap Kar’ evoéBevav ai Ovntav Tixat. 
Eur. FRAG. 567. 

oxorAn péev ovxl TO Sé SvaTvyodvTi tws 

Tepmvov To AéEar KatToKAavcacOar Tari. 


Perhaps wAdvyv. 





EuR. FRAG. 932. 
vov ovv Exate pnudtwv Kreveiré pe ; 
But éxate should follow its case. Read: 


Kévev Exate pnudtwv Kreveite pe ; 
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Eur. FRAG. 1002. 
To pév TéEOVNKE CHa’ TOTO 8 avaBréret. 


The: lemma shows that dvafdéres is corrupt, as it 
quotes the passage to show that Euripides used Brérew 
for &jv. Read: 


TO pev TEOvnKE THpa THO Se vO BréErres. 
‘His body is dead: but with his mind he still lives.’ 


PROPERTIUS I. vii. 16. 


Propertius says, addressing Ponticus, then engaged on 
the composition of a Thebaid : 


Te quoque si certo puer hic concusserit arcu, 
Quod nolim nostros evzolasse deos, 

Longe castra libi longe miser agmina septem 
Flebis in aeterno surda iacere situ. 


For the corrupt eviodasse Mr. Paley gives evoluzsse_with 
previous editors, so that the meaning of the first two 
lines would be: “If you too are smitten by the shafts of 
love, which I would be sorry that the gods who will our 
destinies had designed for you;” the metaphor in ezolvo 
being taken, as Mr. Paley says, from the thread spun by 
the fates. I object to this reading, as it makes Propertius 
waste too many words on a simple idea, and I cannot but 
think there is force in Lucian Miiller’s remark that 
Propertius does not say voluzsse, soluzsse, for volvisse, sol- 
visse. Miiller’s reading guo nolim nostros te violasse deos is 
better than the received one. But the reading of the 
MSS., eviolasse, is very nearly sound. Lvzolasse is eutolasse 
=eu utolasse = heu violasse, and I would thus constitute the 
passage : 

Te quoque si certo puer hic concusserit arcu, 
Quod nolim, nostros HEU! VIOLASSE deos, 
Longe castra tibi, longe miser agmina septem 
Flebis in aeterna surda iacere situ. 
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Nostros deos means obviously, Venus and Cupid, as in 
Ill. xxvi. 26, ‘Solum te nostros laetor adire deos:’ fledis 
is to be supplied with vzolasse out of what follows. ‘You 
will then, alas, repent of having slighted Love, you will 
weep for your uncared for Epic poems.’ It is possible, 
however, that the poet wrote ‘Quam nolles nostros heu! 
violasse deos!’ 


PROPERTIUS I. Xv. 29. 


Multa prius vasto labentur flumina ponto. 


This is correctly explained by Mr. Paley: ‘Many 
rivers shall flow backwards,’ but is not mz/fa a curious 
word here? Julfa fumina is not Latin for ‘the rivers 
which are so numerous,’ and ‘many rivers’ is nonsense. 
For why should not a// rivers flow backwards, if any? 
It may be noticed that the archetype of Propertian 
MSS. seems to have suffered mutilation more frequently 
at the beginning of the line than elsewhere. How else 
came in the vox nihili avd:dus for candidus in Il. iii. 68? 
I think alfa is more than likely, comparing Ovid’s 
imitation, Trist. I. viii. 1, ‘In caput a//a suum labentur ab 
aequore retro Flumina.’ [So, perhaps, del/icus for Gallicus 
in II. iv. 48. ] 


PROPERTIUS III. xxi. 41. 


The poet has Had a quarrel with Cynthia, in which she 
has avowed her constancy, but, offended by his acting the 
spy on her, has broken off her friendship with him. 


Dixit et opposita propellens savia dextra 
Prosilit in laxa nixa pedem solea 

Sic ego tam sancti custode reludor amoris. 
Ex illo felix nox mihi nulla fuit. 


So the Naples MS.: the Groningen has custode recludor. 
Mr. Paley, gives custos excludor, at the same time marking 
the passage as corrupt. No one has surmised that custode 


n 
s 
a 
1 
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may perhaps be a corruption of cas/o de, the latter word 
being the first syllable of the verb, perhaps deludor. 
I read :— 


Sic ego tam sanctae CASTO DELUDOR amore. 


Custode having been substituted for casto de, the syllable 
ve was prefixed to /udor in order to complete the verse. 
This gives exactly the sense demanded by the context: 
‘Thus I am baffled by the constant love of such a virtuous 
woman. I do not say that sancfa and castfa generally 
suit Cynthia: they do suit /4zs passage, where the strict 
fidelity to Propertius is enlarged on. 


PROPERTIUS III. vii. 23, seqq. 


This passage has no meaning as at present arranged ; 

Atque utinam Romae nemo esset dives, et ipse 
Straminea posset dux habitare casa. 

Nunquam venales essent ad munus amicae, 
Atque una fieret cana puella domo. 

Non quia septenas noctes seiuncta cubaris 
Candida tam foedo brachia fusa viro. 

Non quia peccaris testor te, sed quia vulgo 
Formosis levitas semper amica fuit. 


For feccaris all the copies give peccarim, which, as Madvig 
has pointed out, is right, and feccarzs nonsense: ‘ non ideo 
cum foedo homine cubuisti quod peccaris!’ But the fifth 
line should undoubtedly be read : 


Nunquam septenas noctes seiuncta cudares, 
corresponding to 
Nunquam venales essent ad munus amicae. 


It is in favour of this emendation that the perfect form 
cubavi is rare. Non quia was borrowed from the beginning 
of the next hexameter. 

Against the ordinary reading, it may be urged that 
no one, however imperfectly acquainted with style, 
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would use 2om guza twice, the second mou guia not co- 
ordinate with but subordinate to the first on guza, the 
desire to avoid which was, I suppose, the reason why 
peccarim was stupidly changed to feccarzs. 

In concluding these emendations on Propertius, I cannot 
but offer a word of congratulation to admirers of that poet, 
on the amount of work that has been done towards 
restoring him during the past year. I refer to the 
emendations of Mr. Ellis* and Professor Madvig.t Two 
of the conjectures of the former appear to me to be 
specially good. 


IV. Vii. 22. 


Qua notat Argynni poena minantis aquae. 


So the MSS. Most editions read xafantis for minantis, and 
aguas for aguae. Hertzberg, a most unfortunate emendator, 
though a learned and zealous editor, reads his own 
suggestion Athamantiadae. Mr. Ellis’ able restoration 
Mimantis aguas will be read in most future editions. He 
should not hesitate about reading aguas for aguae, the 
latter word having, as a matter of course, been substituted 
for the former the moment mznantis took the place of 
Mimantis. 


Ill. Xviii. 39. 


Et qui movistis duo litora cum ratis Argo 
Dux erat ignoto missa columba mari. 


Here Mr. Ellis defends the MS. reading ratis Argo 
against the early change rudis Argus, by shewing that 
Argo is the dative of the masculine proper name. In this 
case, too, I think he will meet with universal assent. 

Madvig’s emendations are as pointed and happy as 
usual, generally establishing a good sense with very little 


* See Professorial Dissertations of the University of London, 1873. 
t+ Adversaria Critica, vol. ii., 1873. 
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verbal change. Thus what a little alteration, and what 
a felicitous substitution of semse for obscurity is there in 
the following : 


V. iv. 59. 


Commissas acies ego possum solvere: nuptae 
Vos medium palla foedus inite mea. 


‘Non nuptas alloquitur Tarpeia sed viros, Sabinos 
Romanosque, inter quos foedus confici suis et Tatii 
nuptiis vult, ut et res ipsa et proximi versus declarant.’ 
Scripserat Propertius : 


Commissas acies ego possum solvere xupiéa ; 
Vos medium cet. 


Four lines previously Madvig proposes to read, treading 
closely on the MS. reading Szc hospes partamne, 


St hoc spectas par camne tuam regina sub aulam 
Dos tibi non humilis prodita Roma venit. 


This gives excellent sense, but the metrical laws are 
doubly violated in the first line. It is not likely that 
‘Si hoc’ could begin a line. And Madvig says nothing 
about synizesis in cam. This is, however, Madvig’s weak 
point, as is well known. It is more than astonishing, it 
is a matter for real sorrow, that a critic of Madvig’s 
reputation, in a work which contains probably as many 
certain emendations as any other single volume in exist- 
ence, should propose to replace mz/éasse in Met. iv. 46, by 
natasse, and thus write of Trist. iii. 21 : “ Scrzpstt sine dubto 
Ovidius : 


Si iam deficiam suppressaque vena PALETUR. 


This is a casting down of the foundations with a ven- 
geance. When in a late number of A/nemosyne Herwerden 
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propose to read wdeus for vidit and ¢eratologus for areta- 
logus, people only laughed; but it is a matter to be 
seriously deplored when the most trusted critics commit 
errors which would shame an English schoolboy. 


Ovip MET. xi. 496. 





Quippe sonant clamore viri, stridore rudentes, 
Undarum incursu gravis unda, tonitribus aether. 


Read : 


Undarum incursu RATIS UDA, tonitribus aether. 





‘The drenched ship resounds with the waves breaking 
over it. Uda and unda are often confounded, and the 
latter here having taken the place of the former, va/zs was 
changed into an adjective to agree with it. 


OvID MET. xi. 714. 


egreditur tectis ad litus et illum 
Maesta locum repetit de quo spectarat euntem. 
Dumque ‘ moratus ibi’ dumque ‘hic retinacula solvit 
Hoc mihi discedens dedit oscula litore’ dicit 
Dumque notata oculis reminiscitur acta, cet. 


Notata in the last line should certainly be changed to 
novata. Alcyone recalls to mind all the incidents of her 
husband’s departure, which are renewed, recalled afresh, by 
her seezng the places where they happened (oculis). 


JUVENAL v. 146, seqq. 





Vilibus ancipites fungi ponentur amicis, 
Boletus domino; sed quales Claudius edit 
Ante illum uxoris post quem nil amplius edit. 


When ina critical magazine of the mark of Afnemosyne, 
appears an article (no matter how otherwise contemptible) 
in which this passage is pronounced corrupt, and when a 
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scholar like Ribbeck has proposed to hash up the lines in 
this fashion : 


Boletus domino fungi porgentur amicis 
Vilibus ancipites, nec quales Claudius edit ; 


and when in Macleane’s excellent edition of Juvenal, not 
a word is said on the construction, and Ribbeck’s con- 
jecture is quoted without condemnation, and when Mr. 
Mayor, though understanding the lines, and giving a 
valuable list of passages, where sed is used as it is here, 
does not deign to translate the line, it seems necessary to 
give a correct explanation: ‘ Poor fungi will be served up 
to unvalued guests, mushrooms to the master: aye, mush- 
rooms fit for an emperor, literally : ‘aye, such as Claudius 
ate, before he ate that mushroom served up to him by his 
wife, after which he ate no more.’ The third line is not 
spurious: it is absolutely necessary. For if Juvenal had 
stopped at the second line, ‘quales Claudius edit’ would 
inevitably seem to refer to the very mushrooms with 
which Claudius was poisoned. To avoid this confusion 
Juvenal adds ‘ante illum uxoris,’ cet. ‘Quales Claudius 
edit’ may either mean such mushrooms as Claudius 
was in the habit of eating, the perfect being poetically 
used for imperfect, or it means the excellent mushrooms 
he ate on the occasion of his death before he 
came to the poisoned mushroom, or plate of mush- 
rooms. The intensive force of sed which occurs 
again in Sat. iv.,.‘provincia tanti Vendit agros: sed 
maiores Apulia vendit’ was in the time of Juvenal and 
Martial’ a regular usage of the language. I refer the 
reader to the list of passages given by Mr. Mayor, and 
will here only add two from an earlier author, which 
may have escaped his notice. One is Ovid Met. viii. 283: 


Inquit et Oeneos ultorem spreta per agros 
Misit aprum: quanto maiores herbida tauros 
Non habet Epiros: sed habent Sicula arva minores. 
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2.¢. ‘The bulls of Epirus are no larger: the bulls of Sicily 
are even smaller.’ 
The other is Ovid Met. x. 38, v. 1: 


ille pharetram 
Solvit et arbitrio matris de mille sagittis 
Unam seposuit, sed qua nec acutior ulla: 


‘He chose out one arrow, and that the sharpest in the 
quiver.’ 


ARTHUR PALMER. 





t ae 


VIRG. AEN. 2, 1. 


CONTICUERE OMNES INTENTIQUE ORA TENEBANT 
INDE. 


OMMENTATORS and translators alike understand 
this verse to express by its first clause the silence, 

by its second the attention—manifested by the fixed 
countenances of the audience—with which Aeneas was 
heard: “Et tacuerunt et desiderio ducebantur audiendi.” 
Donatus; “ Aut ora intuebantur loquentis, aut immobiles 
vultus habebant, ut Georg. 4, 483: ‘ Tenuitque inhians 
tria Cerberus ora,’ i.e., immobilia habuit; aut intenti 
tenebant, habebant, ut sit figura, et intelligamus ora 
intenta habebant.” Serv. (ed. Lion); “ Intenti ora 
tenebant. ornate. erant intenti, habebant vultus et oculos 
intentos et conversos in Aeneam.” Heyne; ézei &é 
kal oxiua mpocw@Tov pddiota tpocoxns eudaow exer, 
oS éxeivo mapédure, TOD pH Kal 6dIadpois adtois, Soa 
kal @ol, xpnoapévous, povovovyt tav xelrewv eEapticas 
TOU AéyorTos TOvs akovovTas, mMpogIels Ste Kal éevnrévitor 
TovTecTiv aTevas Mpos avTov Tats deow elyov. Eugen. 
de Bulgaris; “Intenti ora tenebant, ut 8, 520: ‘defixi 
ora tenebant,’ explica: sie richteten aufmerksam den 
blick.” Gossrau ; “Intenti ora tenebant. ergo ut solent 
intenti, in ipso ore apparebat intentio.” Wagner (1861). 
“Ora tenere is not, as in G. 4, 483, equivalent to 
‘linguam continere,’ but means to hold the countenance 
in attention, as in 7, 250 (where observe the epithet 
‘defixa,’ and compare 6, 156), 8, 520,” Conington ; “ Intenti 
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ora tenebant, habebant vultus et oculos intentos et con- 
versos in Aeneam,” Forbiger (1873) : 


‘‘They ceissit all attanis incontinent 
With mouthis clois and vissage taking tent.” 


Douglas. 
“‘They whisted all, with fixed face attent.” 
Surrey. 
‘‘They whusted all and fixt with eies ententive did behold.” 
Phaer. 
‘‘Stavan taciti, attenti, ec disiosi 
D’udir gia tutti.” 
Caro. 
“Taciti tutti,.e con volti bramosi 
D’udire, immoti stavansi.” 
Alfieri. 
“ Still war’s und jedes ohr hing an Aeneens munde.” 
Schiller. 
“Rings war alles verstummt, und gespannt hielt jeder das 
antlitz.” 
J. H. Voss. 


‘*Each eye was fixed, each lip compressed, 
When thus began the heroic guest.” 
Conington. 


The interpretation is false, and there is not one of all 
this brilliant field of philologist truth-hunters whose horse 
has not shied and thrown him on the kerb of the deep, 
dark well in which his vixen game so loves to lurk, and 
down into which, audax not in iuventa but in senecta, and 
cheerily harking-in with Hermes’ and Athena’s whoop, 
whoop, halloo! I propose now at all risks to pursue her. 
Let him, who has a taste for such adventure, draw on his 
spatterdashes and accompany me. I promise him sport, 
if nothing more. Allons! Vive la chasse de la verité ! 

ORA is here neither ¢he face, nor the mouth literally, but 
the mouth figuratively, i.e., the speech, voice, or utterance, 
exactly as (verse 423) “ora sono discordia,” sound of voice 
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or speech, disagreeing with assumed appearance. Ovid. Met. 
6, 583 (of Procne) : 
: “Dolor ora repressit, 


verbaque quaerenti satis indignantia linguae 
defuerunt.” 


grief repressed her utterance ; and ORA TENEBANT is neither 
were holding their mouths closed literally, nor were holding 
thetr faces fixed, but were holding their mouths closed 
figuratively, i.e., were holding-in (withholding) their voice, 
speech or utterance ; in other words, were remaining silent ; 
exactly as “dolor ora repressit” (just quoted). grzef re- 
pressed her mouth, i.e., her utterance, and as, still more 
exactly, “‘pudor ora tenebit,” Ovid. Met., 9, 513: 


‘**Poterisne loqui? poterisne fateri ? 
coget amor, potero; vel si pudor ora tenebit, 
littera celatos arcana fatebitur ignes.” 


shame will hold my mouth (voice) ; i.e., will keep me silent. 
and more exactly still, and even word for word, Lucan. 4, 
172: 
“Tenuere parumper 

ora metu; tantum nutu motoque salutant 

ense suos. Mox ut stimulis maioribus ardens 

rupit amor leges, audet transcendere vallum 

miles, in amplexus effusas tendere palmas. 

Hospitis ille ciet nomen, vocat ille propinquum.” 


They held their mouths, i.e., their voice, speech, utterance, 
and, however differently expressed (being prose), still 
precisely the same thought: Seneca, de vita beata, 27: 
“ Ut quotiens aliquid ex illo proferetur oraculo, intenti et 
compressa voce, audiatis;” where we have the very 
INTENTI of our text, and where ‘compressa voce’ is our 
text’s ORA TENEBANT. 

How truly this is the meaning of the ORA TENEBANT of 
our text is further shown, and scarcely less strikingly, on 
the one hand by Servius’s own quotation, Georg. 4, 483: 

“‘tenuitque inhians tria Cerberus ora,” 
DD2 
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neither surely, with Servius, kept his three faces fixed, 
‘“‘immobilia habuit ” (a picture bordering on the ridiculous), 
nor kept his three mouths closed (literally), for he has 
them partially open (‘inhians’), 
as it is right he should have them, the mouth being always 
partially open whether in the passions of wonder and 
admiration or in the expectation inseparable from attentive 
listening, Valer. Flacc. 5, 469: 
‘*Postquam primis inhiantia dictis 
agmina, suppressumque videt jam murmur Iason, 
talia miranti propius tulit orsa tyranno.” 
Shakesp., King ohn, 4, 4: 
‘“‘T saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
the whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
with open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news, 
who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 
had falsely thrust upon contrary feet, 
told of a many thousand warlike French 
that were embatteled and rank’d in Kent.” 
Milton, Par. Lost, 5, 353: 
“In himself was all his state, 
more solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
on princes, when their rich retinue long 
of horses led and grooms besmeared with gold 
dazzles the crowd and sets them all agape.” 
Sir W. Scott, Lady of the Lake, 1, 17: 
“The maiden paused, as if again 
she thought to catch the distant strain ; 
with head upraised and look intent, 
and eye and ear attentive bent, 
and locks flung back and lips apart, 
fike monument of Grecian art, 
in listening mood she seemed to stand 
the guardian naiad of the strand.” 


and Mr. Conington’s “lip compressed” being a mistake not 
merely with respect to Virgil’s meaning, but with respect 
to the natural phenomenon, and descriptive of the habitus, 
not of a pleased and attentive listener, but of a pugilist, 
or the Coryphaeus of a party—some Cromwell or some 
Gladstone—who throws down his bill on the table and 
defies you to reject it. 
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and on the other hand by the general use of solvere ora, 
resolvere ora, movere ora, aperire ora—all plainly oppo- 
sites of tenere ora—to express the breaking of silence, the 
beginning to speak. 

Nor is direct testimony to the same effect altogether 
wanting, the passage having been thus paraphrased by 
Sulpicius, Axzthol. Latina, Burm. (ed. Meyer) 223, 7 


“‘Conticuere omnes intentique ore loquentis 
ora tenent” 


where ‘intenti ore loquentis’ expressing fully and unmis- 
takably the intentness with which the hearers look the 
speaker in the face, the remaining words, viz., ora tenent, 
can hardly by possibility be anything else than keep their 
mouths qutet, i.e., say nothing. 

Ora tenere is time the Latin representative of the Greek 
oropa éxew equally figurative, and equally signifying to 
keep silence, a8 the two following examples sufficiently 
testify: Eurip. Swpp/. 513: . 


aiy’, "Adpaor’, éxe oropa, 
Kat po) *nimpoobe TOY émov rove aovg oyoug 
Die. 
Soph. Zrachin. 976 (Senex to Hyllus) : 


aiya, réxvov, mi) Kwvhone 

dypiay ddvvny marpd¢g wuddpovoc. 

én yap mpomeric. ad toxe Saxwy 

OTUua aoY. 

and the ORA TENEBANT of our text is our author’s usual 
modified repetition in the latter part of his verse, whether 
for the sake of the greater impressiveness, or the greater 
ease and fluency of versification, or the less difficult 
introduction of an additional thought (on this occasion, 
INTENTI) or whether for all three purposes at once, of the 
thought just expressed in the former part (on this occasion, 
CONTICUERE). Compare Soph. Zrachzn. 976 (just quoted), 
where the thought ciya is repeated in the same figurative 
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form in which the thought CONTICUERE is repeated in our 
text: olya—isye oroua. CONTICUERE—ORA TENEBANT, 
the thought Saxev being added tu the repetition in the 
Greek, in the same manner as the thought INTENT! is 
added to the repetition in the Latin. Also Eurip. Sud. 
513 (just quoted), where the thought ciya is not only 
repeated in the same figurative form in which the thought 
CONTICUERE is repeated in our text: oiy’—éye ordpua. 
CONTICUERE—ORA TENEBANT, but re-repeated, and en- 
larged-upon throughout the whole of the next verse. 
Also Eurip. Androm. 250: 


ov, owrw, kadmiArafupae oropa, 
where the thought o.w7 is repeated in the same figura- 
tive form in which the thought CONTICUERE is repeated in 


our text: ciwrda—émirdbupar ordpa. CONTICUERE—ORA 
TENEBANT. Also Plochiri Poematium dramaticum : 


; ‘ > ~ , 
otya, owr7a, oplyye rode havpoy oropma, 


where the thought o/ya, already repeated in ovw7a, is re- 


repeated in the same figurative form in which the thought 
CONTICUERE is repeated in our text: olya, c1@Ta—odgiyye 
70de Aadpov otdua, CONTICUERE--ORA TENEBANT ;—the 
thought Aadpov being added to the re-repetition in the 
Greek, as the thought INTENTI is added to the repetition in 
the Latin. That the repetition, so manifest and unmis- 
takable in these examples, has so long escaped detection 
in our text, is owing to two causes: first, to the ambiguity 
of ORA, a word equally significant of face and of mouth, 
and, secondly, to the modification of the repetition, by the 
change of time: CONTICUERE—TENEBANT. They have 
become silent and were holding, a change of time neces- 
sary to the full expression of the thought : 


They ceased to speak and were continuing silent. 


Nor is a right interpretation of our text the sole fruit 
of a right understanding of the expression /enere ora. 
The interpretation of other passages, not only of Virgil 
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but of other authors also, is rectified at the same moment, 
ex. gr. Aen. 11, 120: 


“Illi obstupuere silentes 
conversique oculos inter se, atque ora tenebant ;” 


not ¢hey stood tn stlent astonishment looking at each other, 
and held thetr faces ( fixed), but they stood in stlent astonish- 
ment looking at each other and held their mouths (quiet), 
2.€., withheld their utterance, or speech = said nothing, ORA 
TENEBANT being a modified repetition (variation) of the 
theme obstupuere silentes, as ORA TENEBANT in our text is 
a modified repetition (variation) of the theme CONTICUERE, 
and conversi oculos inter se, a third thought thrown in 
between theme and variation and attached to the former 
(silentes et conversi oculos inter se obstupuere), as INTENTI 
in our text is a third thought thrown in between theme 
and variation, and attached to the latter (ORA TENEBANT 
INTENTI). 8, 520: 


“‘defixique ora tenebant 
Aeneas Anchisiades et fidus Achates, 
multaque dura suo tristi cum corde putabant ;” 


where the meaning is: s/anding fixed in one posttion, kept 
their mouths (quiet), t.e., satd nothing, and revolved many 
hardships with thetr minds, and where the silence referred 
back to in the words 


‘‘multaque dura suo tristi cum corde putabant” 
has not been mentioned at all, if the words defixi ora 
tenebant be rightly interpreted eft their faces fixed. 
Ennius ap. Cicer. de Divinatione, 1, 48; ed. Orell. : 
“Sic expectabat populus atque ora tenebat 
rebus, utri magni victoria sit data regni ;” 
not the people expected and held their faces fixed, but the 
people expected in stlence. WValer. Flacc. 4, 322: 
‘Qua mole iacentis (Amyci) 
ipse etiam expleri victor nequit, oraque longo 
comminus obtutu mirans tenet ;” 
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where, far more than either in our text or in any of the 
just-cited examples, ora tenere might (on account of the 
superadded obtutu) be suspected of meaning /0 hold the 
Jace fixed (admiring, holds his face fixed in a long gaze), 
but where, nevertheless, the “obtutu ora premit” of 
Statius, Theb. 1, 490: 
“‘Stupet omine tanto 

defixus senior, divina oracula Phoebi 

agnoscens, monitusque datos vocalibus antris. 

Obtutu gelida ora premit, laetusque per artus 

horror iit ;” 
plainly incapable of being understood of the face at all, 
and equally plainly nothing more than an emphatic obtutu 
ora tenet, forbids us to find other meaning than keeps 
stlence tn a long gaze of admiration—gazes long tn silent 
admiration. And so, precisely, “ obtutu tenet ora,” Aen. 
7> 249: 

“Talibus Ilionei dictis defixa Latinus 
obtutu tenet ora, soloque immobilis haeret, 
intentos volvens oculos ;” 


the very passage which has been put forward as demon- 
strative that the expression ova ‘enere signifies fo hold the 
Jace fixed, is not holds his face fixed in a gaze, rolling his 
eyes intently, but, as sufficiently shown by the examples 
just now commented upon, viz., Valer. Flacc. 4, 322, and 
Stat. Theb. 1, 490, holds hts mouth fixed tna gaze, rolling his 
eyes intently, ie., gazes with fixed and silent mouth and 
rolling eyes intent, or if to any one those examples be un- 
satisfactory, is sufficiently shown by Stat. Theb. 11, 49: 


‘‘Stabat in Argolicae ferrato margine turris 
egregius lituo dextri Mavortis Enipeus 
hortator; sed nunc miseris dabat utile signum, 
suadebatque fugam, et tutos in castra receptus ; 
cum subitum obliquo descendit ab aere vulnus, 
urgentisque sonum laeva manus aure retenta est 
sieut erat; fugit in vacuas iam spiritus auras, 
iam gelida ora tacent, carmen tuba sola peregit ;” 
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where there is no ambiguity, and no matter in which of 
its three senses—mouth, face, head—ora be understood, 
not fixedness of feature, but only selence can by any possi- 
bility be meant, just as not fixedness of feature, but only 
stlence, profound stlence can by any possibility be meant in 
the exact Ovidian parallel, I might almost say repetition, 
of our text, ex Ponto, 2, 5, 47: 
“Cum tu desisti, mortaliaque ora quierunt, 
clausaque non longa conticuere mora ;” 

where conticuere is the modified repetition (variation) of 
the theme ora qguzerunt, as the ORA TENEBANT of our text 
is the modified repetition (variation) of the theme CONTI- 
CUERE, and where to the variation are added the thoughts 
CLAUSA and on longa mora in the same way as to the 
variation in our text is added the thought INTENTI. 

With the active /enere ora, premere ora, compare the 
passive ora qutescere, ora requtescere : 


Ovid. ex Ponto, 2, 5, 47 (just quoted) : 
“Cum tu desisti, mortaliaque ora quierunt.” 


Aen. 6, 102: 
“Ut primum cessit furor, et rabida ora quierunt.” 


Aen. 6, 300: 
‘Ut primum placati animi et trepida ora quierunt.” 


Propert. 3, 10, 9: 
‘*Alcyonum positis requiescant ora querelis, 
increpet absumptum nec sua mater Ityn;” 


in which passages quierunt and requiescant express guzcet, 
rest from action, exactly as quievit, last word of the third 
Book, expresses guzet, rest from action, with this only differ- 
ence, that the subject of guzerunt, and requzescant being 
ora, quiet of the mouth only is meant, whereas in the 
third Book, the subject of guzevzt being Aeneas, quiet both 
of mouth and limbs is meant: Aeneas not only ceased to 
speak, but ceased to gesticulate ; and the thought which so 
appropriately and impressively closes the third Book, is 
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neither, with Burmann and Wunderlich “somno se tradi- 
dit,” nor with Wagner in his edition of Heyne (1832) 
“narrare desiit,’” but with Wagner (1861), studiedly, 
however imperfectly, translating (as is his wont) from my 
Twelve Years’ Voyage (part 2, p. 53), and. my paper in 
the Goettingen Philologus (vol. 11, p. 480), “‘ Non cubitum 
ivit, sed finita narratione rediit ad habitum compositum et 
quietum.” How much more in ancient times than at 
present the notion of motion was contained in the notion 
of speech, appears less, perhaps, from the so frequent 
expressions: tenere ora, premere ora, éyew oroua, and 
their opposites: solvere ora, resolvere ora, movere ora, 
aperire ora, Svatpelv TO oTopa, AVeLY TO OTOMa, avolyeW TO 
oroua (for similar expressions are not uncommon either 
in our own or other modern languages), than from the 
strong pictures of immobility of mouth, face, and even of 
the whole person, so often presented to us by ancient 
writers along with the picture of silence. Some of these 
pictures, viz., Aen. 11, 120; 8, 520; 7, 249, will be found 
cited above; another is Aen. 6, 469: 
“Tila solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat, 
nec magis incepto vultum sermone movetur 
quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes.” 
Ovid. Met. 13, 538, affords another : 
‘“‘Obmutuit illa dolore, 
et pariter vocem lacrymasque introrsus obortas 
devorat ipse dolor, duroque simillima saxo 
torpet.” 
Ovid. Met. 6, 301, another: 
**Orba resedit 
exanimes inter natos natasque virumque, 
diriguitque malis. nullos movet aura capillos. 

; in vultu color est sine sanguine. lumina moestis 
stant immota genis. nihil est in imagine vivi. 
ipsa quoque interius cum duro lingua palato 
congelat, et venae desistunt posse moveri. 
nec flecti cervix, nec brachia reddere gestus, 

nec pes ire potest; intra quoque viscera saxum est.” 
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Philemon. Fragm. 16 (Anthol. Palat.) another: 


éyw iBov péy tiv NwBnv, pa rove Oeove, 
Gudéror’ éreiaInv, ovsé viv meoOhoopa 
we rovr’ éyéver’ avOpwrog’ vd dé rév Kaxwv 
TY oupTEcovTwy Tov Te ovpPdryTo¢g mafove 
obdéy AaAnoa Svvapévyn mpdg oddeva 
mpoonyopevOn dia rd pi) dwveiv déiBoc. 
and Paul. Silentiar. Anthol. Palat. 7, 588, another: 
Aapoxapte poipng mupdrny vmeducaro otyhy. 
ev rd caddy povong BupBrror ipepéee. 
in which last however the quiet, rest, or stirring no more, 
which accompanies and completes the silence of the 
musician, is not the musician’s own, but his instrument’s. 
CONTICUERE. ‘Conticuerunt, non: tacuerunt, quia 
omnes.” La Cerda. That CONTICUERE expresses not 
that they were all silent together, but that the silence of one 
and all (of the “omnes”) was deep and perfect, appears 
first from conticuit being the very word used in the last 


verse of the third Book to express the silence of Aeneas— 
of Aeneas singly and alone: 


**Conticuit tandem factoque hic fine quievit ;” 


and, in verse 54 of the sixth Book, to express the silence 
of the Sibyl singly and alone, “talia fata Conticuit,” 
as well as the very word used by Apuleius to express 
the similar silence, or ceasing to speak, of Psyche: 
Met. 4, 87: “Sic profata virgo conticuit,” not to insist 
on its being the very word by which Statius, Theb. 8, 267, 
expresses the silence on board a ship at sea in the dead 
of night: 


‘Sic ubi per fluctus uno ratis obruta somno 
conticuit, tantique maris secura iuventus 
mandavere animas, solus stat puppe magister 
pervigil, inscriptaque deus qui navigat alno ;” 


and the very word by which Severus (see below) sets 
before us the deep silence observed by Latin Eloquence 
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mourning the death of Cicero; secondly, from the well- 
known general use of the particle com to intensify the 
action of an individual; thirdly, from the little occasion 
there was that the idea expressed by the very next word 
should be anticipated, and, more than all, from conticuere 
being the precise word used by Ovid (ex Ponto 2, 5, 47) 


to express the complete silence of his friend Salanus’s 
one only mouth: 


“Cum tu desisti, mortaliaque ora quierunt, 
clausaque non longa conticuere mora.” 


But CONTICUERE is not merely ¢hey were entirely silent, 
it is something more; it expresses the passage from the 
state of speaking to the state of silence: They have become 
entirely stlent, or, which is the same thing, ¢hey have 
entirely ceased to speak, exactly as 3, 718, “conticuit 
tandem,” at length he has become entirely silent, or, which 


is the same thing, has entirely ceased to speak. Eleg. in 
obit. Maecen. 52: 


“‘Postquam victrices conticuere tubae.” 


After the trumpets have entirely ceased to sound. 


Severi de morte Ciceronis Fragm. Anthol. Latin, Burm 
(ed. Meyer) 124, 10: 


“Abstulit una dies aevi decus, ictaque luctu 
conticuit Latiae tristis Facundia linguae.” 


Latin Eloquence, sad and mourning, has enttrely ceased to 
speak. Strong, in itself, and no matter where placed, 
CONTICUERE is doubly strong owing to its position 
before, not after, its nominative, still stronger owing to 
its position, first word in the verse, and stronger still, 
owing to the verse, in which it is first word, being 
first verse of the Book. 

INTENTI.—Not, with Conington and the commentators 
generally, “to be taken adverbially and as part of the 
predicate,” but to be taken adjectively and as equivalent 
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to a predicate: zxtent, i.e. being intent. The whole company 
ceased talking and being intent was silent, exactly equiva- 
lent to was intent and stlent, intentd being as thoroughly 
in form, and more thoroughly in sense, an adjective, 
than was ever any one of Horace’s four unquestioned 
and unquestionable adjectives, invidus, iracundus, iners 
and vinosus. Settled the grammar, what is the meaning 
of the term? Of course, zntent, Germ. gespannt; both 
of them, terms expressive of a state intermeditate between 
the state expressed by /en/us and that expressed by guavus 
or sedulus, that intermediate state between slack and fudl- 
drawn, which a harper, speaking of his harp, might 
designate by the term strung; that intermediate state 
between vemzss and excited, in which, according to 
Roman historians, Roman soldiers, prepared and on the 
qui vive, used to await the enemy; Liv. 30, 10, “ Parati 
atque intenti hostium adventum opperiebantur.” Except 
for this word, it might have been supposed that Aeneas 
took advantage of a hush or lull in the conversation— 
a moment of accidental silence—to begin his story. 
This word, informing us that when Aeneas began, the 
minds of the company were already in a fitting state 
to hear, prevents the mistake. All present had heard 
the queen’s command, and perceiving it was about to 
be obeyed, had become silent and—not aéfent:, for, no 
word having yet been spoken, there was as yet nothing 
to attend to, nothing to justify an ad, but zzfentz, intent— 
strung, if I may so say—not to make, but to hear, the 
music. 

INDE.—This word, and the change from perfect to 
imperfect in the preceding verse, point out the precise 
time when Aeneas began to speak, viz. afer the company 
had ceased talking, and whzle they were silent and on 
the guz vive. Had cum been used, as it might have been 
used by an inferior writer endeavouring to express the 
thought which Virgil has expressed by INDE, the meaning 
might have been supposed to be that it was only when 
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Aeneas began his narrative the company ceased to talk 
and became silent and intent. Inde makes— 


say rather should make, for have we not 
‘‘ All were attentive to the godlike man, 
when from his lofty couch he thus began,’’ 
and 
‘*Each eye was fixed, each lip compressed, 
when thus began the heroic guest. 


—such misapprehension impossible. All have entirely ceased 
to talk, and were continuing silent and intent. INDE (then— 
thereafter—neat) TORO PATER AENEAS SIC ORSUS AB ALTO. 


JAMES HENRY. 


Dalkey Lodge, Dalkey, Ireland, 
Fanuary 16, 1874. 





GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY IN ENGLAND. 


HEN the foundations of Comparative Grammar had 
been definitively laid in the great work of Bopp, 
it was easy to foresee that the doctrines of the new 
science could not fail to affect powerfully the study of the 
individual languages of the Indo-European family. This 
influence, however, could only very gradually be exercised, 
especially in relation to Greek and Latin Philology, which, 
nevertheless, stood in urgent want of being thus renovated 
and rationalised. The old modes of dealing with linguistic 
questions had such a weight of authority and prescription 
on their side, and the new views had to encounter such a 
force of prejudice, that much time had to elapse before the 
needful and—in the long run—inevitable reform could be 
achieved. Still, Comparative Grammar has steadily, 
though slowly, made its way, and the received methods of 
treating the Classical languages have, concurrently, been 
more and more modified. Those who have done most, in 
England and in this country, to naturalize the new 
science amongst us, and to apply it to the reform of Greek 
and Latin studies, are Professor Max Miiller, and, of 
native scholars, Mr.’ Peile and the late Professor Ferrar.* 
In England, the influence of Dr. Donaldson, justly 
respected for his attainments and services in the field of 
Classical learning, strictly so called, operated for some 
time disastrously on the fortunes of Comparative Gram- 
mar. He had unfortunately the ambition of pursuing an 
independent path, and making himself an original autho- 
rity in the science; whilst he wanted the caution and 


* I do not overlook the valuable labours of Mr. Roby; but I am here 
speaking of works of a more general kind than his. 
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habit of severe method, which are necessary in this, at 
least as much as in any other, department of research. 
He had the weak desire, and the still weaker pretension, 
to explain everything. Hence he launched forth at 
random all sorts of chimerical or inadequately supported 
theories, linguistic and ethnological. His rash and arbi- 
trary modes of proceeding, whilst they led many astray, 
repelled from the science the very minds it would have 
been most desirable to attract. The evil that he did 
lives after him, though his books on these subjects are 
happily, with the advance of just views, becoming more 
and more discredited. Every student of the higher Greek 
and Latin Grammar must be warned, so long as he is still 
a tiro in this field, as he values the maintenance of his 
etymological sanity, to keep clear of the ‘New Cratylus’ 
and the ‘ Varronianus.’ 

The publication of Mr. Peile’s ‘Introduction to Greek 
and Latin Etymology’ marks a real epoch in the teaching 
of this subject in England. Professor Max Miiller’s 
Lectures had previously awakened a general interest in 
the new science, and placed the public mind at the right 
point of view with respect to language. But no one 
could derive from these Lectures much definite or detailed 
knowledge of the doctrines of Comparative Grammar. The 
want of an adequate and trustworthy handling of the 
subject in English, for the use of classical students, was 
first supplied by the work of Mr. Peile, who has thus 
established a lasting claim to our gratitude. He has, 
with great skill, worked into a sufficiently harmonious 
and very attractive whole a selection of the most essential 
portions of the Grundziige of Curtius, combined with some 
of the most valuable results of the labours of Schleicher 
and Corssen, so far as they were available for his 
purpose. This book, while it cannot, of course, enable 
us to dispense with Curtius, while it must, indeed, 
rather stimulate the demand for the forthcoming 
Translation of that writer’s great work, will probably 
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remain for a considerable time the best elementary manual 
that can be placed in the hands of Students in our 
Universities. 

Mr. Ferrar’s interest in Comparative Grammar was first 
awakened, and his early studies directed, by the lamented 
Professor R. Siegfried, a man of rare powers, great learn- 
ing, and. noble character, whose admirable promise was 
cut short by a too early death. Catching the enthusiasm 
of this able instructor for his favourite science, my late 
colleague proposed to himself the enterprise of preparing, 
on the basis of Schleicher’s Compendium, a systematic 
resumé of the laws and facts of the science, in relation to 
the Greek and Latin languages in particular. His work 
was, perhaps, too condensed and dry for an introductory 
book; and was, as Professor Whitney objected to it, 
somewhat imperfectly fused into unity and consistency ; 
but these defects would doubtless, had his life been spared, 
have appeared to a much less extent in the second volume 
and in new editions of the first. Be this as it may, the 
work was a vigorous effort in the right direction, and has 
rendered real service ; and Mr. Ferrar has this permanent 
claim to our remembrance and gratitude, that he was the 
first member of the University of Dublin who devoted 
himself seriously to the study of Comparative Grammar, 
and did anything effectual toward impressing upon our 
students a sense of its interest and importance. 

It is a duty incumbent on the present and rising 
generation of scholars to continue the work .of bringing 
the principles of this science systematically to bear on the 
cultivation of the ancient languages. A Professor of 
Greek or Latin can propose to himself no task more im- 
portant or more opportune than that of thoroughly work- 
ing into his teaching (so far as it has to do with the 
language, as distinct from the literature) the spirit and 
the doctrines of Comparative Grammar. Whilst it would 
be a great mistake to introduce into the early stages of 
Greek or Latin studies direct instruction in this higher 
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grammar, which the immature mind could not either 
appreciate or appropriate, our whole teaching should yet 
be guided and controlled by it. Above all, the student 
should be taught nothing which is opposed to it, and 
which his later study of it would have to correct. Every 
book which is placed in his hands should be subjected to 
severe scrutiny, and required to conform to this condition. 
We cannot afford to have implanted in the minds of our 
youth notions which they: must afterwards laboriously 
unlearn. 

It is with the view of doing some small service in this 
direction that I propose to examine certain books with 
which classical students in our Universities and higher 
schools are almost certain to be brought into contact, and 
to inquire how far they satisfy the condition I have 
mentioned—how far they are in harmony with the 
soundest and most scientific notions which have been 
arrived at in the domain of Comparative Grammar. I 
confine myself at present to the, department of Phonology 
(Lautlehre), deferring the consideration of books in which 
grammatical forms and word-building are brought under 
treatment. And I select two well-known and familiar 
works, the Greek Lexicon of Liddell and Scott, and the 
Latin Dictionary of Dr. Smith; and another book, which 
for special reasons has attracted a good deal of notice, 
and is now in the hands of many students, Mr. Paley’s 
edition of the Iliad. 

I. The Lexicon of Liddell and Scott is, on the whole, a 
work of which English scholarship may well be proud. 
For general accuracy and completeness of information 
(within the just limits of a working Dictionary, as distinct 
from a Thesaurus) on the meanings, uses, and inflexions 
of words, it leaves little to be desired, and, supplemented 
by Veitch’s excellent book on Greek Verbs, suffices for all 
the ordinary needs of a student. At first it was very weak 
in the department of Etymology, and a good deal of time 
elapsed before any decided amendment was made in 
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this branch. But in the fifth and sixth editions a 
thorough reform has been introduced, the results of the 
labours of Curtius have been incorporated, and now, in 
this as in other respects—though, as I shall presently 
show, there is still room for considerable improvement— 
the Lexicon fairly represents the existing state of know- 
ledge. 

If I here refer to some “monstra horrenda” which 
disfigured the early editions, it is only to mark the 
advance which is shown in the last. The errors I am 
about to mention are of such a kind that they cannot, 
like minor blemishes, be excused by the imperfect state 
of knowledge when those early editions appeared, or by 
the want of a guide so learned, sane, and truly scientific 
as the author of the “Grundziige der Griechischen 
Etymologie.” 

Formerly (I refer throughout to the second edition), 
under the word dp, not only were the German /euer and 
English fre rightly compared, but the French foyer was 
treated as cognate, though it has, of course, nothing 
to do with the Greek word, but comes from /ocus through 
the low-Latin /focartzum. Of tds, a bow, it was said that 
it was perhaps originally the same with A/os, life, “since 
the first Greeks, like all rude tribes, lived by the chase,” 
which is as dczarre as anything in Plato’s Cratylus. The 
English plunge was stated to be connected with mrréa, 
though it really comes, through the French Alonger, from 
the low-Latin A/wmbicare, and, therefore, from plumlum, 
lead. In the article on vids, it was said that the Skt. sz, 
generare, is the same with the Greek vw, the latter being, 
of course, really = Skt. 64a. In general, phonetic laws 
were treated with little regard, as when myvuys was said 
to contain the same root as the Latin go, or, as when 
our dake, in defiance of Grimm’s law, was compared with 
mwécow, TéTtw ‘root Jak), with which it has nothing what- 
ever to do, being really akin to ¢wyw. Most errors of this 
gross kind have now disappeared from the work. A. few, 

EE2 
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however, still remain. Thus, rodAeyos is not only con- 
nected with medeuifw, which is right, but with Jdellum, 
which is, of course, quite wrong, this latter word, as 
surely no one ought to doubt, having been originally 
duellum. “Epa is said to be radically the same, not only 
with the German £7rde, which it is, but with the Latin 
terra, which it as certainly is not, a prefixed 7 being an 
impossibility, and “evra most probably meaning “dry land,” 
and being akin to répcowas and forrco. Under ydpma the 
French charme, charmer, are given as cognates, though 
“every schoolboy ought to know” that the latter words 
have nothing to do with ydpya or yaipw, but come from 
the Latin carmen. The English faz/ is compared with the 
Greek mwé\Aa@ and the Latin fe/vis, apparently as a Ger- 
manic equivalent of these, in which case the initial mute 
would be wrong ; the word has really no connection with 
either, but is the same with the French foé/e, old-French 
paele, and comes from the Latin fafella. With érpuvs 
“our vermin” is compared, as if it, no less than worm, 


were a Germanic word, instead of coming, as it does, from 
the Latin through the French. And, just in the same 
way, fell and feliry are quoted together under éAAa, 
a hide, though the former is Germanic, with the due 
Lautverschiecbung, whilst the latter is the French fed/e- 
terte. 


But more important to be noticed than particular errors 
of this kind is the too frequent neglect of the following 
general considerations which a lexicographer should 
constantly keep before him in dealing with Etymology. 
The one thing needful is to maintain the reign of law in 
this branch of inquiry, and to save the student from loose 
and floating notions of the relations of sounds. What- 
ever information on individual points may be communi- 
cated, if the impression is left on the mind that in letter- 
change everything, or almost everything, is permissible, 
more harm than good is done. A Dictionary has in the 
main to deal with established truths, only in a small 
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degree with questions still svb judice. Etymologies gene- 
rally accepted by the best judges, and falling in with 
phonetic laws, should be stated without qualification. 
Other cases there are, where a connexion between words 
will appear highly probable, though the normal rules of 
phonology would separate them,—instances of what 
Curtius calls wnregelmissige Lautvertretung. Cases of this 
kind should be admitted with extreme caution; but they 
may be admitted, and even strongly asserted, provided it 
be indicated that they are not normal, but exceptional. 
But if they are placed on exactly the same basis with 
cases of regular letter-change, if connexions be simply 
affirmed which are at variance with the common rule, 
without notice of the anomaly, the student’s mind will be 
hopelessly confused. 

The adoption, in the last editions, of Curtius as the lead- 
ing Etymological authority implies an adhesion to the 
stricter school of Comparative Grammar. But we still 
find the considerations stated above, which are in har- 
mony with the doctrines of that school, too frequently 
overlooked. To mention a few examples out of many, 
xadéw is still connected with the English cal/, dya@os with 
the English good, riéw with the Latin fluo and fico, Qddacca 
with GAs ; {4X is identified with Greek oddos and Latin 
salum ; pokds is made to be the same with df£us, and doiros 
is represented as akin to olros; tépocopas is said to be 
related to Oépos, Oepyos ; Ovyyavw is compared with /e-/zg-7 ; 
etymologies which Curtius not merely does not give, or 
rejects, but which, it is more important to observe, must, 
on his principles, be repudiated. 

Among the articles most open to objection on 
grounds of this kind are those on the several letters 
of the Greek Alphabet, in almost all of which there are 
incorrect or highly questionable statements, and even 
what is true is sometimes given in a misleading way. 
Thus, under B, that letter is said to be interchanged 
with «x, “as Latin ¢adeo compared with thx.” But 
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(besides that interchange within the Greek language 
should alone have been here mentioned) this is really not 
a case of interchange at all; the « is a determinative* 
addition (Weiterbildung) to the root ta, and the -des in 
Latin is the same suffix as in plebes, pubes. Under I, 
yniov and Aniov are said to be the same, which is altogether 
incredible; and voéw, yvavat, is given as an instance of 
prefixed y, which exactly reverses the true relation. 
Under A, dyépdw is strangely said to be Doric for duépy ; 
daiw, to kindle, is said to be the same with both «aiw and 
avo, though it has nothing to do with either; and 78opuae 
(which is really oFaéouac) is made the same with ynGéo, 
though the two words are quite unconnected. Under K, 
Kedawos and pédas are identified, though Buttmann’s 
xpéXas cannot be maintained, and the possibility of the 
substitution of mw for x, or «for mw, must be absolutely 
denied. (Curtius connects the former of these words with 
Latin sgwaleo, and the latter with Latin madus.) Under M, 
amongst several questionable assertions, is found not 
merely the identification of ‘Apns with the Roman AZars, 
(which was really AZavor(¢)s, and which, notwithstanding 
what has been said by Max Miiller and others as to the 
possible disappearance of initial yw, it is better to separate, 
as Curtius does, from the Greek name), but also the 
monstrous assertion that the Greek dyyp is related to the 
English man. Under N, Av’yn and wi are said to be 
related, and under the former word the “interchange” of 
v and % is spoken of as “frequent,” which it would be 
difficult to prove: the truth is, vy hardly stands for A, 
except in Doric words before r or 0, and in wAevpor for 
mvevpwy, and there is apparently but one certain case of 
the change of vy to 2, viz., in Altpoy for vitpov, which 
belongs to the class of borrowed words (being Semitic in 
origin), which are known not to conform strictly to pho- 
netic laws. Under II, werd and meéd are identified in 


* Mr. Peile (page 44) seems to suppose that Mr. Ferrar first used this 
term; but it is really due to Curtius. See Grundziige, 1. 8. 
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spite of Curtius and Ahrens, and wd\d\w and Bdddw are 
made the same. Under &, the o in éreaBoXos, éyyéorrados, 
and the like, is said to be inserted “merely for euphony,” 
than which nothing could be more misleading. Under X, 
dgis and éyts are made the same, a rapprochement which, 
on phonetic grounds, cannot be accepted; the latter is 
the Latin avguzs, and the former seems to be (as Curtius 
suggests) from 67, on the analogy of 8pdxwv. These 
examples are all taken from the articles on the consonants ; 
others might be cited from those on the vowels. And 
here it may be mentioned that under E and Y, very 
nebulous and unsatisfactory accounts are given of the 
names é@ WiAdv and & yedov, for which in future editions 
might well be substituted that which ‘will be found in 
Curtius’ Elucidations of his Greek Grammar, Eng. Tr. p. 25. 
Dialectic varieties are in many places mentioned in the 
old and misleading phraseology; thus o is said to change 
ento § in ddun for dou, and o into t in dari for dnoi, and 
under N and P the relation of the forms «teiva, ¢@e/pm, to 
krévvw, d0éppw is incorrectly described. 

What all this indicates is the necessity of a complete 
and uniform revision of the Etymological part of this 
work. And that such a revision is wanted is further 
shown by the inconsistencies which appear in a good 
many places. Thus, though the identity of @eds and deus, 
which was affirmed in the early editions, is now practically 
given up in the articles on @e0s and Sios, it is still asserted 
without qualification under 4. Though, as we have seen, 
in one place dvjp is compared with the English man, in 
the article on the word it is rightly referred to the same 
root with the Skt. #rz, and the Latin (or Sabine) Nero. 
“Apns, in one place, as we have seen, identified with J/ars, 
is s.v. associated with dpefwv, dpsotos, of which under dpw 
a different account is given. Under Z, the derivation of 
fvyov given in Plato’s Cratylus (guasz dvoyov) appears to be 
seriously accepted, but under fevyvupe the correct account 
of the word is to be found. ’OddF is compared doth with 
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édovs and with déevw. Whilst dxpodopas is s.v. connected 
with dxotw, it is, under «Avw, no doubt rightly, con- 
nected with the Skt. ¢vu, from which latter word dxove is 
properly separated under xoéw. In the early editions 
mpocpatos was (under voraivies) connected with ¢a, to 
speak, whilst s.v. it was referred to ga, dev, to kill; and 
this inconsistency seems not to have disappeared from 
the last edition. In &uSporos it is stated (under durdaxeiv) 
that the yw is inserted ; under B it is said that the B is 
inserted. In the latter place, too, it is strangely said 
that in duBpipos the 8 is inserted, as in duBporos, “to give 
a fuller sound,” though the root of é8pipos is under that 
word stated to be Spi, and éuSpipos is rightly said to be a 
false reading arising from error of the copyists. In the 
article on yopdés, amongst several rapprochements, for which 
Curtius would certainly decline to be responsible, it is 
sought to connect that word with the Latin cornu, the 
latter being thus separated from «épas, which, however, 
in the article which deals with it is rightly associated 
with cornu as well as with xdpa. 

In such a revision of the work as I have recom- 
mended, it would of course be necessary not only to re- 
examine the words on which the Dictionary always 
differed from Curtius, ex. gr. #dAvos and das (a man), but 
also to compare the latest (fourth) edition of the Grund- 
ziige with the first, and to reconsider carefully the words 
in which the author has seen reason to change his mind ; 
ex. gr. kampos, which he no longer regards as related to 
aper and Eber; poxdos, which he once seemed to think 
might possibly be associated with dyAevs, but does not 
now join with it; ddevens, the connexion of which with 
yAueus he formerly admitted, though indeed this view was 
retracted at the end of the first edition, on the ground that 
Sedxos is a vox nihilz. 

II. Dr. Donaldson said of Dr. William Smith’s Latin 
Dictionary that it was the best representative of the 
scholarship of our day in the department to which it 
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belongs. It is not my object at present to compare it 
with other recent Latin-English Dictionaries, nor even to 
consider its general merits, which, however, in passing 
I gladly recognise as being of a very high order. I wish 
to examine it on the etymological side only. And I must 
be pardoned if I say that, though on this side generally 
deserving praise, it has been, perhaps, praised beyond its 
merits. Though it has passed through eleven editions (in 
seven of which, I gather from the preface, corrections 
have been introduced), it is still largely capable of im- 
provement, and a revision of its etymological portion is 
required not less, but more, than in the case of Liddell 
and Scott. There are occasional extravagances, arising 
from the undue influence of authorities more ingenious 
than judicious, which ought to be removed, a good many 
errors to be corrected, and a good many omissions to be 
supplied. 

Let me mention first some of these last. Here is a set 
of undeniable cognates to Latin. words, which yet are not 
given in the Dictionary. 

To albus, Gr. adpos; to balbus, Gr. BapBapos; to brevis 
(=bregvis), Gr. Bpayus ; to caveo, Gr. xoéw, Germ. schauen ; 
to clunts, Gr. wrovs, Skt. gromz; to ct, Gr. re; to farcio 
and /requens, Gr. dpdoow (= dpax-yw) ; to fendo, Gr. Beive 
(= Oev-yw) ; to foro, Eng. bore; to fruor (= frugvor, ef. /rae- 
tus), Germ. brauchen ; to grando, Gr. yddafa = (yarad-ya) ; 
to graves, Gr. Bapts (B=gv); to holus, Gr. xdon; to jus 
(sauce), Gr. Sin; to labor, Skt. rabh, Gr. ardp-dvw, Germ. 
arbett; to obliquus, Gr. réxyptos, Arkpspis ; to loguor, Gr. 
Aaxeiv, AdoKw ; to mereo, Gr. petpouar (= wep-yomat), ‘to get 
for one’s share ;’ to mingo, Gr. dusxéw ; to mola, Gr. wiry ; 
to pateo, Gr. werdvvy; to pruna, Gr. nip; to rigo, 
Gr. Bpéxyw; to stella (= ster-wla) Gr. d-ernp; to strigtlis, 
Gr. otdeyyis; to suo, Gr. ctw in xacoiw (=Kxatacve), 
Kattvw, KatTupa; to fexo, Gr. é-rexov, téxtwv; to furba, 
Gr. tipBn; to vegeo, Gr. byujs; to veho, Gr. dxos; to 
venus (or venum), Gr. @vos; to velus, Gr. Eros; to vegil, 
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Germ. wachen, Eng. wake; to virus, Skt. vishas, Gr. ios; 
to vitis, Gr. irus, iréa. 

The etymologies given in the Dictionary seem to be, in 
a good many instances, either certainly wrong or ex- 
tremely improbable. Thus, adefs is said to be from a root dap, 
with which is compared the English /a/, though the latter 
under fzmguzs is referred to the root of miwv. Aesfas and 
aestus are referred to uro (uso), but how ae comes from z is 
not explained ; the words are really connected with Gr. 
alOw, and Skt. zdh, endh. The comparison of amarus with 
Heb. marah is a specimen of an altogether objectionable 
proceeding in a Latin Lexicon; the possible affinities of 
Indo-European and Semitic, except in borrowed words, 
lie quite outside the range of such a work; and amarus 
seems in truth to come from the same root as the Greek 
@p-ds. Lzlis is wrongly connected with Gr. yor); fel 
really corresponds to the latter, and 4 in Latin never 
represents original gi. Carmen cannot come from 72, 
as is plain from the old form Casmenae for Camenae ; 
the original word was casmen. Carus (in the article on 
gratus) is connected with yalpw, which is also a phonetic 
impossibility. Cogwois compared with Eng. dake, which, as 
I mentioned above, is really related not to coguo or to récaw 
but to ddyw. Danmo is wrongly connected with Eng. doom. 
Deus is unhesitatingly, though erroneously, identified with 
Qcés. Experior is referred not to mepdw, meipdw, to which 
it plainly belongs, but to Skt. char. aber is said to be for 
fac-ber from facto, though the termination Jer, to imply an 
agent, is unknown to Latin.* as, fascis, &c., are com- 
pared with the Germ. /assen, which contradicts Grimm’s 
law. elo (fello) is made the same with BddAXo, though 
it is as certainly = Gr. @nddfouas as forts is = Gr. 
Qvpa. Lilius is said to come from the root fu, fi or fe, 
the same from which “the Greek vids perhaps comes ;” 
but it cannot be doubted that, from whatever root 


* Schleicher, however, seems to accept an account of faber not differing 
substantially from this ; see Compendium, § 153, 2. 
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filius may be derived, vids comes from the root sz, 
which appears in Skt. séuus, Goth. sunus, Eng. son. 
Fors is really related, not to /allo, as the Dictionary 
tells us, but to /fero. ollis is wrongly connected 
with felis ; it is akin to Gr. @vAds (Hesych.) = 
Ovraxos. Fortis (forctis) is not to be referred to the 
root dhar (fero), but to dhar (with determinative &). 
Homo is wrongly compared with Greek Favyp and English 
man ; avnp, in spite of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, did 
not take the digamma, and the initial g of the Gothic 
guma and old high German gomo shows that the original 
word began with gh ; it was, beyond reasonable doubt, of 
the same group from which yayai and humus took their 
origin. Jmseco is not a “form of zmseguor,” but is from a 
root sak, in Greek oem, which appears in éo7ere, évicrev, 
and in the German sagen. Latus, broad, cannot be akin 
to mAartus, for it is known to have been originally s//atus. 
Penis is, referred, after Festus, to fendeo, though the Skt. 
pasas and the Greek 7é(a)os show that it is really Aes-nzs. 
Pinguis is compared with wiwv; it is really the Latin 
correlative of mayvs. Porta and Portus are erroneously 
connected with mwvAn; they belong without doubt to the 
same group with mepdw, mopOuds, Eumopos. Pug (whence 
pugna, pugnus) is strangely conjectured to be perhaps the 
same root as that of Gr. pdyowar. Quzsguzliae is said to 
be probably from gwzsgue, instead of being connected with 
Gr. xooxvryudtia. Radius, as well as pdBdos, is said to 
come from pdgow, though the oo in that verb plainly 
arises not from a dental, but from a guttural. afzo is 
compared (s.v. carpo) not only rightly with dpwdfw, but 
wrongly with cdpdw. Sacer, sancio, are not from the same 
root as dy.os, in which the sfzrz/us asper represents not s 
but y. Svferfo is not from “a root /er, whence dormio ;” 
dormio is not from “a root fer” (cf. Sap@dvw), nor has it 
anything to do with sterfo. Torgueo seems without doubt 
related to tpémw. Zrames has no more to do with 
meo than fomes. Velo is unreasonably said to be perhaps 
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akin to celo. The four words vi7, vires, virco, virgo, are 
wrongly associated ; the first three are certainly all 
distinct from each other, and the notion that vz7go = virago 
seems to have no foundation. 

Particular errors or oversights. are of. minor conse- 
quence, unless they involve violations of phonetic law. 
Some of those I have given, which do involve such 
violation, may have been inadvertently admitted. But 
in other places there are direct assertions respecting 
letter-changes, which show mistaken or vague ideas on 
word-formation and the principles of phonology. Thus 
favilla is represented as coming from /ax, facts, by change 
of c to v, and the legitimacy of such change is asserted in 
the article on the letter C. But the cases there adduced 
really prove nothing; there is no interchange of c and v 
in 22v1S, contveo, vivo, as compared with zx, context, vix2, 
for in each of the former words there was. an original 
guttural; and if focus be connected with /foveo, which the 
article on the former word is surely right in pronouncing 
to be uncertain, the c certainly does not take the place of 
the v. On letter D, words such as se//a compared with 
sedes, scala compared with scando, are quoted to prove the 
interchange of d and /; but they prove no such thing; 
sella =sed-la, scala=scad-la, and these are really cases of 
Assimilation. It must be added that the term ‘inter- 
change’ is here and elsewhere improperly used, for 
though in ddxpu, dacrima, Sarp, levir, &c., d is changed to 
Z, the opposite change does not take place. On J, major 
from magnus is given as presenting an instance of the 
interchange of g and 7; but this again is wrong ; major = 
mag-tor ; the g disappears, and there is no ‘ interchange.’ 
Again, an interchange of m and 4 is not proved by hzeums, 
hibernus, as is stated in the article on M, but at most the 
change of mr to br, as in pots, Bpotds; the transition of 
sound being, apparently, as Fick gives it, hecmrinus (= yet- 
pepwos), hermbrinus, hibrinus. Nor is the interchange of 
m and v proved, as is there_asserted, by wvidus, humidus ; 
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the root is, as Curtius shows, wg (compare Gr. bypéds), 
whence ugzveo,.uveo, umor from a lost umus, as albor from 
albus, and umzdus from umus, as vividus from vivus. (These 
relations are wrongly stated in the article of the Diction- 
ary on wdus). To cite as another example of m=7, the 
group, Lat. mare, Skt. vér¢. Engl. water, is monstrous ; for 
mare (in spite of Bopp) is not akin to vérz, and vdrz is 
related to Lat. urzza, but has nothing to do with waéer, 
which is of course radically the same as ddwp. On P, the 
interchange of # and ¢ is sought to be proved from Aosézs, 
hospes, which is absurd, for what here takes place, even 
supposing that the words mean the same thing, is not 
the substitution of one letter for another, but the 
substitution of one termination (or mode of word-forma- 
tion) for another. But the words almost certainly mean 
different things: hosts = Germ. gast ; and, even if the first 
syllable of hosfes have that sense, there is a distinct 
element in the second syllable, and the whole word more 
probably means primarily ost. A similar remark applies 
to the statement that murus “ belongs to the same root as 
munto and moenia, the » and 7 being interchangeable.” 
They do, indeed, both come from a primary root mu. But 
it is no more necessary to suppose that the 2 becomes 
y than it is to regard the Greek éa@pov and the Latin 
donum as not merely cognate but identical. Again, to 
quote, as in the article on P, ofzlzo (‘for ovzlz0’) as an 
example of the interchange of # and vz is a grave error ; 
for efzlio (compare uwfrlzo) is really ovzpz/io (compare aimo- 
Xos), and the w does not take the place of the p at all. 
These assertions shew considerable laxity of view as to 
the relations of sounds. But what shall we say of the state 
of mind as ‘to phonetic law and the Teutonic Lauiver- 
schiebung, from which proceeded the suggestion that feyor 
perhaps comes from a root Zed, which is the same with the 
English dad! 

I may add that, on questions of word-formation, into 
which considerations of phonology do not enter, serious 
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mistakes are made. Thus, in the article on metior, wét-pov 
(stc) is quoted as showing a form of the root with a final 
dental, the Greek word being really not per-pov, but pé- 
tpov, from root we, Indo-European ma. Arbiter, again, 
rightly—no doubt—derived from adbifo, ought to be 
divided, not, as in the Dictionary, arbzt-er, but arbi-/er ; the 
root which appears in the word is da (compare é-/3nv), the 
Zin Lat. defo being a determinative addition (Weiterbil- 
dung) to that root. 

As specimens of the extravagances to be found here 
and there may be mentioned the following: the notion 
that cado is akin to Engl. /a//; the identification of dco 
(-ave) with /7g0; the reference of famulus to facto, quasi 
Fac-mulus ;* the derivation of jus, law, from dicare, to 
bind (?), the word being, as we are told, “a compression 
of dicus,” which, losing its guttural, passes from dz’us to 
jus ; the connexion of /vo with /axus ; the suggestion that 
orbus has a prothetic 0, and comes from a root akin to 
rapio ; &c. 

An interesting feature of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary is the 
comparison with Latin words of their correlatives in the 
several Romance languages. Though such comparisons 
cannot be carried out in a complete or altogether satis- 
factory manner in a Latin Dictionary which does not 
include low-Latin, it is yet, I think, very desirable that 
they should be introduced as far as possible. There is, 
‘perhaps, no way in which the Etymological habit can be 
better formed in young minds than by having their atten- 
tion fixed on these correspondences. But great caution 
must be exercised in stating them, for it is peculiarly easy 
in this field to be led astray by plausible-looking, but 
unreal, affinities. This part of Dr. Smith’s work appears 
to have been done with very great accuracy as well as 
completeness. I have noticed a few omissions, as of 





* IT am surprised to find this account See his ‘Essays,’? an_ interesting 
of the word approved by so sound a volume, edited by Professor Whitney, 
scholar as the late Professor Hadley. London, 1873, p. 160. 
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acheter on accepto, cheveu on capillus, compter on computo, feu 
on focus, lieu on locus (which, however, is mentioned on 
medius), payer on paco, rien on res, ver On vermés, verre on 
vilrum, vert on viridis, brebis on vervex, but I have observed 
only one certain mistake; that of deriving (in the article 
on malus) bonheur, malheur, from bona hora, mala hora. 
There can be no doubt that these words come, not from 
hora, but from augurium. See Diez s.v. augurto, or 
Max Miiller’s Lectures, 1. p. 241, and compare Ital. 
sciagurato from exauguratus. 

We arrive, on the whole, with respect to Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary at substantially the same conclusion as with 
respect to Liddell and Scott, that, whatever are its merits 
as it now stands, a general revision of its Etymological 
portion is required. In truth, though the Preface to the 
eleventh edition speaks of improvements in the “ deriva- 
tions,’ no less than in other features of the work, the 
changes must be very few; for, in comparing this edition 
on several hundred words with that of 1862 (which bears 
‘Ninth Thousand’ on its title-page), I have not found in 
the Etymologies a@ szmg/e alteration. 

III. The commentators on Greek and Latin authors do 
not often enter on discussions as tothe etymologies of words. 
Such discussions are, in general, foreign to their legitimate 
business, which is that of explaining the connexion and 
purport of the text, illustrating rare or peculiar turns 
of expression, and clearing up difficulties arising from 
allusions not easily understood. Etymological questions 
will, however, naturally arise pretty often on the more 
ancient writings in both languages. On Homer, for ex- 
ample, they cannot be dispensed with, when we seek 
to fix the meanings of many of his words, which do not 
occur, or only seldom occur, in other authors, and which 
can be interpreted only by the methods so well exemplified 
in Buttmann’s Lexilogus, with the further aid of Compara- 
tive Philology. Mr. Paley, accordingly, in his edition of 
the Iliad, has given a good deal of space—more, indeed, 
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than was at all necessary—to remarks on Etymology ; 
and, as I believe the influence of the book likely to be— 
unless counteracted—in the highest degree detrimental to 
rational notions on this subject, I feel bound to warn 
my younger readers that his method is unscientific, and 
his results, in many instances, untenable. 

Of Mr. Paley’s general attainments, and his services to 
Classical Literature, I wish to speak with all respect. His 
Aeschylus, in particular, deserves high praise, and has 
always been much used and esteemed in the Dublin 
School of Classics. But it is precisely the distinction - 
Mr. Paley has attained, and the reputation he enjoys, 
that tend to make his influence pernicious, when exercised 
in a wrong direction. This consideration formed the 
motive of the just protest against his Etymological aberra- 
tions, contained in the Preface to Mr. Peile’s work. 
Had the protest here referred to been preserved in the 
second edition of that work, my present undertaking 
would have been less necessary. But for the sake of 
Classical students generally, who are likely to be over- 
powered by the prestige of Mr. Paley’s name, and especially 
for the sake of those of our Dublin School, for whose 
interests I am particularly concerned, I think that I shall 
execute a useful task in examining, as I proceed to do, 
with some degree of minuteness, a number of passages 
from the Notes to his ‘Iliad,’ from which I believe it will 
be easy to form a just estimate of the value of the work 
on the etymological side, with which alone I have here 
to deal. 

I will take first his note on I. 268, which is as follows :— 
“ dnpoiv, the Centaurs. So Cheiron is called ¢yp by Pin- 
dar, Pyth. iii. 4, and ib. iv. 119. The word is commonly 
considered an Aeolic form of 6p, with which the Latin 
jera is compared. But the ¢jpes proper were not ‘mons- 
ters;’ on the contrary, old Cheiron was 8:«asdratos, a 
human being of higher civilization than others, learned 
too in music and the healing art. It is true they are 
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called dijpes Aayvyjevtes, inf. ii. 743, which is probably the 
later and post-Homeric notion. The ¢fpes seem to have 
been a real pre-historic people, possibly not different from 
the Pepaios or people of Pherae in Thessaly. That ¢yp or 
Fp is the Latin vz” has been elsewhere remarked ; see on 
ii. 711; viii. 332; xii. 128. Compare ¢épictos, pépraros, 
géptepos from an old word depeds. The connexion of the 
¢ijpes with the Lapithae, or ‘stone men’ (see on xii. 128), 
is easily explained on the theory that there was a conflict 
between the superior race of pes and the indigenous 
savages who were supposed to have sprung from the 
earth.—dpecxworot, from the crude form of épes, combined 
with the root xoF =cav, and meaning ‘the dwellers in 
mountain caves.’ We have xoF in xotXos for xoFeXos, in 
Koios, the Titan, in “ Juno Covella,” an ancient term for 
the sky, and in our word coffer, if not in Kéguvos and coffin.” 

Now this note, and the others referred to in it, abound 
in assertions, many of which are wrong, and almost all 
entirely unproved. There is really no reason to doubt 
that dhpes = Opes. Old Cheiron is described by Pindar 
as cappovr, voor éxwv avdpav didov, and a skilied physician. 
Will it be denied that Pindar conceived him as psfdv- 
@pwros? (Compare Pyth. ii. 46.) Why then must Homer 
have regarded him as a “monster” in the moral sense, 
because he had the same notion as to his bodily form? 
Sophocles, in applying the word @7p, as he frequently 
does in the Trachiniae, to Nessus, similarly refers only to 
his half-human shape. (The mode in which Mr. Paley 
gets rid of the difficulty arising from the Homeric epithet 
Aaxvyjevtes is amusing.) It would be more correct, as 
Ahrens remarks (De Dial. Aeol. § 50, 3), to call dijpes a 
Thessalian form than an Aeolic one; it was, in fact, the 
name the Centaurs bore in the native home of the legends 
about them. The Latin /era is to be compared not with 
this Thessalian ¢yp, but with the common Greek @jp, as 
fores with Oipa. The notion that pipes = Pepaios is purely 
gratuitous. yp is not = Fp, d not representing F in 
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Greek (except in two or three words under a special pho- 
netic influence), nor is it = Latin w7, @ not corresponding 
to Latin v (except under like extremely limited conditions): 
When we turn to the notes in other parts of Mr. Paley’s 
book to which he here refers, we find that this imaginary 
word Fp has extensive affinities in the Greek language, 
and even turns up in the Germanic family. It is (though 
it means a man) somehow or other the same with the real 
Hp in the phrase él jpa gdépwy (where it means gratzfica- 
tion), and is also found in composition in the epithet 
épinpos (plural épinpes), which Mr. Paley renders ‘ warlike,’ 
though applied in the Odyssey to a blind dowdds. We also 
learn that it is the root of piov, a sepulchral tumulus, 
which, it appears, means properly a “man-place” (on 
vii. go). It is, perhaps, the "Hp 6 Apyeviov of Plato’s 
Republic. Somewhat disguised it appears in Apys, apern, 
and war, and even in the name Orzon, for ’Qapiwyv is, “as 
closely as possible, our warrzor both in form. and meaning.” 
Nay, it undergoes a further transformation, after which 
Mr. Paley’s eyes could alone recognize it, and takes the 
shape ¢$qs, for this, being “the same as fps, is probably 
from the same root Fyp.’’ Are we to discuss seriously all 
these random guesses, or treat them as amusing specimens 
of perverse ingenuity? If there were not rather important 
educational issues involved, we might adopt the latter 
course ; but, as there happen to be, I will just set over 
against Mr. Paley’s propositions what I think may reason- 
ably be.said about the words in question. There is, then, 
nothing whatever to indicate any connexion of ¢ws with 
jpws or vir. Whether these two last words are themselves 
akin is very doubtful (even if the »=7 can be justified), 
because #ows is not digammated. ’Epinpos, the form of 
which no more implies an initial digamma for the second 
element of the compound than ém/opxos implies Fopxos, I 
refer to the root dp (a4papicxw), comparing Ovuapys. As to 
the affinities of }p = ydpus, I cannot pronounce, for, though 
the derivation from ap would perfectly suit with respect to 
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sense, jp seems to take the digamma, which dp does not. 
‘Apet) appears certainly to come from this root, to which 
the cognate adjectives dpelwv, dptotos, also belong. “Apys 
I cannot explain; I can no more agree about this name 
with Mr. Paley, who seems to forget that it is undigam- 
mated, than I can follow Max Miiller in identifying it 
with JZars. Of jpiov, too, I am unable to give any 
account; I think the common one which refers it to épa 
wrong, because jpiov appears (it is dak eipnuévoy in Hom, 
Il. xxiii. 126) to be digammated, and épa does not mean 
‘earth’ in the sense of soz/, of which a barrow would be 
formed, but as épafe implies, the ground ; and Mr. Paley’s 
I cannot accept, because fjpws has no digamma, and 
because it seems unnatural to call a tumulus—it is not a 
grave—‘aman-place.” That the oldest form of ’Qapiwv 
was Fapiwv, and that Fapiwv was = “Apys, was a guess of 


- Buttmann’s, refuted, as I have said, by the consideration 


that ‘Apys had not the digamma. That ’Qap/wv = warrior is 
a suggestion, the merit (?) of which, I believe, belongs te 
Dr. Donaldson. War, it is certain, has nothing to do with 
the group of words with which Mr. Paley connects it. The 
fundamental notion of the German werra appears to be 
quarrel, which is far enough from zr or from the notion of 


* excellence in péptepos, pépiatos. When we consider the 


Sophoclean forms wpodéprepos and mpogéptraros from mpo- 
depys, we cannot doubt that déprepos and gépraros are con- 
nected, not with Mr. Paley’s hypothetic Fp, but with 
gép-w, the notion conveyed by the root in these words being 
probably that of extending itself or advancing ; compare 
the verb of similar sense in rodnvexns and Sinvexns. 

In the note we are considering, Mr. Paley seems to say 
that the Lapithae were so called as being sprung from the 
earth, from stones; on ii. 743, as having used stones or 
celts. On xii. 128, he has the following, the logic of 
which I do not quite apprehend. ‘“ The legend of their 
fighting with the Centaurs by throwing stones (like that 
of Pyrrha and Deucalion’s ‘ people,’ Aads, got by tossing 
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about stones, Virg. Georg. i. 62) may perhaps most readily 
be explained by the identity of the root AaF in all these 
words—Adas, Aads, Lafpithae, lapis. It is the same in 
AapBavw.” Were the Lapithae specially noted for fight- 
ing with stones? (Homer, in the passage thus annotated, 
calls them aiyyunra/, and some of his own heroes used to 
throw yepudéia.) Can XaFPas be represented in Latin by 
lapis? Has AaFas anything to do with AaFos? Can 
AaFés come from a root having the sense of AapBavw? 
Does AaF enter into A\auSdvw? To all these questions I 
should reply in the negative, as it will be found Curtius 
does, directly or by implication, to such of them as have 
to do with Etymology. But I cannot stop to discuss 
them here. 

As to the root «oF, xoidXos is no doubt = «oF idos; Kotos 
and Covella may be connected with the same, as Lat. 
caclum is with cav. But Mr. Paley is wrong in his other 
conjecture. The French cofre and old-French cofin 
come indeed from Lat. cophtnus, which is borrowed from 
the Greek xogivos, but xogivos has nothing to do with the 
root «oF (for ¢ = dh, not v). 

Here, again, is Mr. Paley’s note, or the greater part of 
it, on I. 449. ‘The word oda, which Buttmann not very 
probably considers identical with moa, contains the root 
oA, which occurs in éAvpa, v. 196, a kind of grain, and in 
many words implying growth by nourishment, elementum, 
e.g. suboles, proles (pro-oles), adolescens, coalescere. It may 
be the same in olewm and olere. It had another form, aa, 
whence alescere, alere, altus (adtds, avardys\, alimentum 
(=elementum), Gdevpov (for ddeFpov), adeiv, adetpiBavos 
(Ar. Pac. 259), adqgetov. Similarly era, a kind of grain, 
from eF (fjv). Photius, dras odyt Gras Aextéov. Read 
Odds" ody) GAds, K. Tt. % Both were ancient forms ; but he 
considered the former more correct. Perhaps we may 
hence account for the custom in later times of sa/¢ing the 
meal (mola salsa). With this form probably a/dus and 
argos are connected (from the whzteness of flour). The 
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form ovAai is changed from ¢F al or 6AFai, whence 6dS.0¢ 
meant ‘rich in corn’ ( New Cratylus, § 116).” 

It does seem that Buttmann was wrong in seeking on 
the basis of a few questionable analogies to identify drai 
with mola. But that 6ra/ comes from the root a/ or dA, 
from which a/o, proles, &c., are derived, seems very im- 
probable, for the notion of the word is not that of grain 
growing in the field, but of bread-corn frepared by 
bruising. (Compare Herod. i. 160, oddal xpiOav.) It seems 
impossible to separate it from @evpov, or from adeiv. But 
how can we, as Mr. Paley does, connect dréw, addetpiSavos 
with the notion of growing? And, not to speak of oleum 
(€iavov), which is a difficult word, can Mr. Paley really 
think that o/ere belongs to the o/ in ‘proles? Is it not 
manifestly related to dfew = 85-yeuv (cf. odor) as dacrima to 
Sdxpu, or levity to Sajp? For adai there is no authority 
beyond Mr. Paley’s very doubtful emendation of Photius. 
And how can we derive dA¢és, albus, from this imaginary 
arai = ddai, because flour ts white? Are not ddrdu, adddurov, 
plainly from the root of dAdos, as wheat is from the 
notion of whzfe, not white from that of wheat? Mr. Paley 
derives fed from GeF (fjv), But S&F is not the root 
of Sv, and ferd, the Skt. yavas, has nothing to do with 
fiw. The derivation, adopted from Donaldson, of éA8:os 
(quasi rzch zm corn) from ovdAai (bruised barley) is simply 
incredible. 

In the note on iv..117, a number of erroneous or rash 
assertions are heaped together. On the difficult expres- 
sion épp’ ddvvdwv, he quotes Mr. Newman's remark, “I 
venture to treat heryma as equivalent to Latin germen 
and gemma” without observing that the rapprochement 
here proposed is phonetically impossible, the Greek 
spiritus asper not arising ;from original g. He then goes 
on, “It cannot be doubted that épua and omépya are as 
truly the same words as sew and sow; sero, serut, and sero, 
sevt ; and that the root, as also in épetv and sermo, is Fep 
with the aspirated (wh or hw) digamma, oFep=eip, omep, 
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ser or swer. The idea in all the derivations without ex- 
ception is that of stringing together tn a row... .Similarly 
elpepos and servus, as well as the name Hermes, may refer 
to the driving captives, or ghosts to Hades, tied or strung 
in a row. The root ofep exists quite unaltered in our 
word swear, which involves the notion of d:mding by an 
oath.” 

I am not here concerned with Mr. Paley’s account of 
the word épya (if indeed there be not more words than one 
so spelled), though in épyua moAnos, I confess I do. not 
understand how the alleged root-notion of €pya, viz. that 
of placing in a row, is appropriate, or how an individual 
hero can have applied to him a word meaning not one 
supporting stone, but a vow of stones without any idea of 
supporting being contained in it. But I am compelled 
not only to ‘doubt,’ but entirely to disbelieve, that €pya 
and oépyua are the same, and I ask Mr. Paley to give the 
least reason, except the ad/eged similarity of meaning, for 
assuming this connexion, and to point to other examples 
of such disappearance of om. I further deny that sew is 
the same word as sow. The former is akin to the Latin 
suo, and to a similar verb which the words xatria (xata- 
avw), eaTTu“a Show to. have existed, in Greek; the root of 
the latter is seen in Lat. sa-¢us. Again, I deny that sero, 
serut, is, the same with servo, sevt'; the root of the former, 
as Mr. Paley correctly says, is sver, but the root of the 
latter: is. sa, and the verb=sa-s-o. It appears extremely 
improbable that épezvy has anything to do with severe or 
serymo; it connects itself naturally (by two different de- 
terminatives) with ver-b-wm and wor-d. ‘Elpepos and servus 
may be related and both akin to elpw (to. bind); Curtius 
thinks they are; but that Hermes was so called from 
stringing souls together in the descent to the: world of the 
dead, is, I must take the liberty of saying, a ludicrous 
suggestion. What the affinities of Hermes (‘Eppeias) 
really are, whether Kuhn and Max Miller are, or are not, 
right in connecting the name with Saraméyas, I do not 
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take on me to say. That the Teutonic word swear morally 
involves the notion of binding ovese/f is true enough, but 
even Mr. Paley will admit that the notion of stringing in 
a row cannot enter here, and, etymologically, it is certain 
that swear has nothing whatever to do with e/pw or sero. 

On ii. 484, Mr. Paley has on éomere the strange re- 
mark—“A form of e/rere. The o results from the sibilant 
digamma in the root of ep or cep (Lat. sermo, &c.). Thus 
oFémere became Féovrere....” Does he seriously believe 
that é7os, elvov are related to oFep and sermo? I had 
thought all were agreed that éros belongs to the Indo- 
European root zak (cf. Lat. vox). By what phonetic process 
can we pass from oFep to Fer? The éomere in the passage 
annotated as above seems to come from neither of these, 
but from the root oem, corresponding to the old Latin 
wn-sec-o, &c., and to the O. H. G. seg-jan. 

The following is Mr. Paley’s note on v. 138: 

“pavon, ‘shall have grazed,’ or slightly wounded! 
Schol. ion, waton. Hesych. wrjfy. From ypdw for 
xpaFw, whence éypae daivov, in allusion to death’s dart, 
Od. v. 396. Inf. xxi. 369. “Hon, timre ods vids éuov poor 
éxpae xndewv, made an assault upon;’ xvi. 352, @s 5é AvKoe 
dpvecow émréxpaov % épipoicw. <A large class of words 
belong to this root ; ypd¢e@, primarily ‘to scratch a mark,” 
hence ‘to write;’ thus éréypawe ypda pwrds in iv. 139, 
means ‘grazed.’ Compare xvii. 599. From the same 
root ypas, i.e., ypoFs is derived, and also ypo.d, meaning 
the outer surface which is acted upon bya point. So also 
xpotev, and perhaps ypatcueiv (see in i. 566). Both 
xapdoow and tapdoow, another form of which is O0pacca, 
have a cognate sense ‘to roughen or plough up’ (compare 
tpaxvs). Hence od ySova tapdocovtes, terram soltcitantes, 
Pind. Ol. ii. 63. From the guttural form of the root come 
our words harrow and harass, both undoubtedly identical 
with yapdoow. Even rough, grave, gruff, and the Latin 
raucus, ravus, contain the same rvot. In Pindar, Ol. ii. 29, 
we may best explain éypaoy by the notion of zmparting by 
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writing or inscribing on the mind. We have ypaivw for 
xpaFvw, ‘to pass the hand over a surface,’ and thus to 
stain or soil it. We have ypais, ‘an old woman,’ from 
ypal's, from the lines or furrows in the face; and also 
ypads in the sense of ‘foam on a goblet’ (on which Aristo- 
phanes has a joke in Plut. 1206), obviously from the crisp 
and wrinkled outline of ‘the head’ in fermented liquor.” 
That ypavw (root ypaF) means ‘to graze’ is certain ; 
why Mr. Paley says that ypavon comes not from ypav’w or 
xpaFe, but ‘from xypdw for ypdFo,’ I am at a loss to 
understand. The ‘allusion to death’s dart’ in Od. v.-396, 
is purely imaginary ; the word éypae in that passage has 
nothing to do with grazing, but means se¢ wpon, attacked. 
The sentence in I]. xxi. 369, is mistranslated by Mr. Paley ; 
éypae does not govern péov, but goes with the infinitive, 
and means ‘set about’ behaving in a certain way. To 
xpavw it is probable enough that ypaivw, ypoid, xpos, 
xp@ua, perhaps ypiw and ypiumra, are related (though 
‘the being acted upon by a point’ does not furnish the bond 
of connexion with ypowd or ypws). But it is surely un- 
reasonable to connect with ypavw the word ypaiopéw, as 
Mr. Paley does (on i. 566), giving to the latter the primary 
sense of ‘touching a person’s side in close succour.’ It 
seems plainly to be ypacip-éw, connected with ypdopuas 
(whence ypéos, xpeia), which may, or may not, be distinct 
from the ypdw, aggredior, above mentioned. Between 
xpavw and ypddw there is no etymological relation ; the 
latter is probably referable to an Indo-European skradh ; 
compare Lat. scrobs. Nor are yapdoow and tapdocw radi- 
cally the same, as Mr. Paley makes them to be; phonology 
absolutely forbids their union. I may remark in passing, 
that Mr. Paley’s rendering, sol/icztantes, admits what is 
obvious, that Pindar has a poetic image in his use of 
tapdooovtes, and does not employ it in the strictly physical 
sense of “roughening up.” //arass is a difficult word and 
has been much discussed ; I do not profess to be able to 
explain it; but one thing is certain, that neither it nor 
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harrow has anything to do with yapdoow ; these words 
appear to be Germanic, and original g# would not in that 
family be represented by 2. Mr. Paley, by joining grave 
with rough, gruff, &c., seems to shew that he is speaking 
of the adjective used to characterize certain tones ; but will 
he deny that this grave is from Lat. gravis, which cannot 
be associated with ypavw? Raucus and ravus, hoarse, 
come (with Zz/aut) from the root 7u, whence ru-mor, and, 
with determinative g, 7w-g-z0. It seems a decisive objection 
to the proposed interpretation of éypaov in Pindar Ol. vii. 
(ii. is an error of the press) that it would make the word 
imply a s/¢gh¢ impression, whilst the sense of the passage 
requires that a Arofound one should be meant. It seems 
certain that we should compare with Pindar’s word the 
é£éypn of Sophocles in O. C. 87. Lastly, will Mr. Paley 
deliberately separate ypais, an old woman, from ypaia, 
yepaos, yépwv? The root of these latter words (gar, Skt. 
gar) has in it the notion of ‘rubbing away,’ whence that 
of ‘senio conficere ;’ and from this root came also that 
other ypads, applied to the rough and wrinkled scum of 
boiled milk or the like. 

I do not intend at present to carry the examination of 
Mr. Paley’s notes on the Iliad beyond those on the Fifth 
Book. Accordingly, having now spoken of some of the 
longer notes, where he enters more fully into etymological 
questions, I will turn back and notice some of the shorter 
ones containing isolated observations on words, which 
appear to me to be erroneous or to furnish examples 
of vicious method. 

The root of ri@nus, I will begin by observing, is not 
OeF, as Mr. Paley makes it on i. 140, but #e. Aaiw, to 
divide, is not from the root daF (as on i. 125); it is really 
8a/w, to burn, which is 64F-yw. The root of cevw is not 
oeF (as on i. 173), but ov; of yéw, Oéw, Few, not yeF, OeF, 
£eF (as passem), but xv, Ov, Ev, which, however, by a well- 
known phonetic process, sometimes become yéF, OeF, EeF, 
and, dropping the digamma, ye, @e, &e. If Mr. Paley had 
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seen this, he would have been saved the trouble of 
explaining, in the Preface to his Hesiod, p. xli., the 
“singular fact” that yurds for yeFrés has the v short. 
The root of féw is not GF (as on ii. 548), but Ses; of 
matéouat is not maF (as on i. 464), but war, a Werterbildung 
of wa, retoa, keel (or cutwater), is not creFpa, connected 
with otippos and Eng. sf (as on i. 482), but otep-yos 
takes the two forms arepeds, and, by hyperthesis, oteipos, 
which latter appears in otefpa and seems rightly associated 
with Lat. s¢erzlzs. “Agpevos, whether or not it ought to be 
compared with Skt. afzas, Lat. ops, is, in any case, not (as 
on i, 170) “from the old word évos or évos, annus, connected 
probably with els (Févs);” for, on that supposition, what 
are we to make of the af? TYids is not “duds or even 
geF Fos” (as on i. 505', @ not changing to the spiritus 
asper. Of éureduvia (on i. 512) Mr. Paley says, that “it 
is a changed form, the oldest verb being $éFeus = PéF w or 
géo.” But the form $éF eve could not exist; the present 
of the verb in question, if affected with Zz/aut, could only 
be deFaus, PéFw ; cf. Skt. dhavdmi': nor are the other 
assertions in the same note more correct, though I cannot 
dwell on them. On dAro in i. 532, he says—“ Here the F 
is well marked, the root being FaX=sal (salio).” But it 
is surely the spiritus asper of GAowat, not the F, which 
corresponds to the Latin s. [lourvvw is not (as on i. 600) 
“from the roots wou or mad (puff), and mveF (mvéw);” 
but contains. a reduplication of mvv. The Latin ceo, 
cumbo, are not to be referred to. an imaginary xeF, but to 
be compared with «cimrw, cudos, from the root cud. That 
éopya was not originally pronounced FéF opya (as on iii. 57), 
but F éFepya, will surprise those who have-read Schleicher’s 
account of the Vocalrethen in the Ursprache, the Greek, 
andthe Latin. Was dé5opxa originally pronounced 8édepxa? 
Nor is €ornws for éFiems (as on i. 306). Fuddda (iii. 106) is 
entirely without authority, and the liberty Mr. Paley 
everywhere takes of interchanging ¢ and F is quite un- 
warranted, ’Ed¢idArns is plainly from d\Xopas ; compare 
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the form édpiopxos ; and *diadodpev in Aristophanes. (for so 
Eustathius writes it) cannot prove anything more than 
that idAXw was in Attic, as Arcadius says it was, iddXw. 
’Evs, nus, good, is derived by Mr. Paley (on iii. 167) from 
the root aF, éF, in direzv, “which occurs in the formula 
for the warrior’s shout, jicev 5é Ssamrpvovov. Compare.... 
Bonv ayabos. .. .Hence jus originally meant ‘the shouter.’ ”’ 
The word has really nothing to do with shouting. Its 
original form was éous, as the common su = ed of Sanskrit 
compounds shews; it is, perhaps, akin to éc@Xos, and: is 
certainly derived from the root és, to be. Compare the 
relation of ideas in éreds, Skt. saf-ya-s. Mr. Paley seems 
from his note on v. 628 to have felt some compunctious 
visitings on further consideration of the ‘shouting’ idea, 
for which Donaldson, it appears, is primarily responsible : 
still he does his best, there also, to bolster it up. 

Of wav (on iii. 198) he makes the original root to be 
“of (or mox, the Koppa, with a sound like poq or poc), 
whence rdxos, pecus, mouzyv, and oda, ‘food for sheep,’ 
‘grass.’”’- Now, that F can = « is impossible. T[odxos, 
pecus, TWoiunny, and moia seem to be all from different roots. 
The first is from wé«w, Lat. Jeclo ; pecus is the same with 
Skt. Aacgus, but the further etymology is uncertain ; moiuny 
is from the root fa, to. take care of (cf. Vedic Skt. Adyus), 
and mau seems clearly to. go with it; wo/a, roa, appears to 
be connected with the root fu, to grow. The identity of rau 
with Aceus, though maintained by Pott, must be denied, « 
not disappearing between vowels. 

Neither can it be admitted that, as Mr. Paley says on 
iv. 171, BéAX-tepos, Bert-(wv, Bédt-toTOs (for the roots of the 
first and of the other two do not seem to be quite the same), 
give us the words Jdeéter, best, the positive being “ perhaps 
for Bedérns, ‘a darter.” For neither in the Gothic 
batiza, nor in the corresponding O. H. German form, 
peztro, is there any more trace of an / than in the English 
word. Besides, Gothic 4 would indicate Greek ¢. The 
attempt to connect SeAriwy with Berérns (which I am 
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sorry to find in Liddell and Scott also), is quite in the 
etymological style of the last century. 

On v. 50, Mr. Paley asserts that there is some relation 
between 6£us and va, a relation which there is no reason to 
accept. Strangely, whilst he affirms this connexion, which 
seems to imply that the o in d£vs is prothetic, he states that . 
ofvs was digammated, which it appears not to have been, 
and he gives as evidence of its digamma the word ¢ofds, 
which has nothing to do with it. But further he joins with 
&éFw not only £éavov, which he is right in doing, but &/dos 
(in which he has the support of the Etymologicum Magnum, 
but could not have that of any scientific philologist), and 
also the English shave and shaft. Shave is possibly re- 
lated to Lat. scabo, but any kinship between scado and €éa, 
though affirmed by L. Meyer, must be regarded as highly 
questionable, the 4 remaining unexplained. Shaft is 
certainly connected with oxyrwv, ocxijr-tpov, (root skap), 
and has plainly nothing to do with Fé. 

On v. 486 he compares éap, a wife, with //ure, whore, 
regarding the initial o as representing the digamma (a 
phenomenon which is, no doubt, sometimes found), so 
that dap was really dwar. But the w appears to be 
peculiar to English, not appearing in Anglo-Saxon or 
any other Germanic language, and the 4 of ure indicates 
initial & in the original. What éap really is, it is not easy 
to say. Some compare it with Skt. svasar. Perhaps the 
best account of it is that which Curtius offers, namely, 
that it is = d-cap, from the root cep, oF ep, of which I have 
already spoken, so that it would be the exact equivalent 
of cuvijopos, conjux. That dapiferv, dapioris are derived 
from this word Mr. Paley assumes, but it is by no means 
certain; Pindar’s use of dapos places great difficulties in 
the way of this connexion. 

On v. 526, Mr. Paley tells us that the root of dw or 
anus is FaF, as in vapor and favonius, referring at the 
same time to a passage in the ‘ New Cratylus,’ where we 
also find ¢daos in the monstrous shape Fafos. Mr. Peile 
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has done justice to this FaF. Vapor seems certainly 
to be for cvap-or, and to be connected with Gr. carve, 
katvos. Favontus may be akin to dak, dad-os, with the 
notion of ‘clear’ (candidi Favonii. Hor.), and to faveo, but 
cannot have anything to do with dnt. 

When I saw in a note to Mr. Paley’s translation of 
Pindar (p. 67) that he derived ’Evvddvos “from év and 
adrecOar, comparing the Sa/iz, priests or devotees of 
Mars,” I said to myself, ‘surely he has forgotten the exist- 
ence of ’Evu#.’ But no—Mr. Paley’s etymology is equal 
to any emergency, and, on II. v. 592, he tells us that ’Evve 
is “EvaXF@ (for "EvFad-®) formed after the analogy of 
*Evudduos!” This, however, could scarcely have been 
entirely satisfactory to him; and it is perhaps because the 
existence of the female divinity throws some doubt on his 
derivation of ’Evuddcos that he takes revenge on her by 
pronouncing her “ post-Homeric.” 

On v. 726, xvaF or yvoF, the root of yvoas, the tragic 
word for the naves or axle-boxes of wheels, is said to be 
probably our word zave. Nave is, in reality, the German 
nabe, and is closely akin to navel ; it is quite unconnected 
with yvoy, but is not without relation to éudandds, though 
in a way which I cannot stop to explain. 

At v. 828, Mr. Paley has a note on the curious word 
émitappo0os, which he agrees with every one else in re- 
garding as an altered form of ézippofos. He goes on as 
follows :—“ As podov made Bpddov, and paxos made Bpdxos, 
by prefixing the F, so pd80s was pronounced Fpd@os 
(probably our word froth, as po@tov is used of sea-foam, 
e.g. Eur. Iph. T. 1387). As, however, the F is often equi- 
valent to éF or Fe, F éppo@os would be changed to rdppo6os, 
as aFarnpos (atn) passed into dtdprnpos. And it is nota 
little remarkable that the simple form tdppo@os is actually 
used by Lysias, p. 360.” 

Now on this there are three remarks to be made, with 
which my present criticisms must close. 1. There is no 
evidence that f0@0s, more than any other Greek word 
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with initial p, had a prefixed digamma. The Lesbian- 
Aeolic forms Bpddov, Bpdxos, go to shew that pddov, paxos 
had such digamma; but B8po@os is not found. Nor would 
poos give English froth ; Fpifa corresponds to German 
wurzel, and Greek @ is represented by English d, so that 
wrod might be expected. 2. The change of a supposed 
Féppo@os to rdppofos has not a parallel in the case of 
atdptnpos. That word cannot have come from 4Fatypos— 
i.e. drap from aFa—by any conceivable process. What 
seems most reasonable to be said about it is, that from 
atnpos came atdptnpos by a reduplication of the syllable 
tnp (though this syllable was not all radical, but in part 
formative), and that the lengthening of the word was felt 
to justify the shortening of the initial a (cf. dtac@aXos). 
But in ézitappoOos there is no reduplication ; the ta is 
simply a foreign element intruded into the word, which has 
never been satisfactorily explained. 3. If the existence of 
the simple tdppofos could be proved, all difficulty would 
be removed, for there would be no necessity of connecting 
that word with f0@os. Mr. Paley says it occurs in 
“Lysias, p. 360.” This is a strange mistake; the refer- 
ence* should be to verse 360 of the Cassandra of Lyco- 
phron; and tdppofos was no doubt simply z%/erred by 
that hunter after obscure archaisms from the Homeric 
émitdppobos. 

The notes I have reviewed—and many similar ones 
might be added, if I proceeded regularly through the 
book—appear to me decisive respecting Mr. Paley’s 
merits as an etymologist. They seem to shew that he 
has no etymological method—probably so called—at all, 
but simply guesses more or less ingeniously, without any 
definite principles to determine whether or not the guess 
is likely to be right. JI have not been able to satisfy 
myself whether he recognizes azy phonetic laws, or, if he 
does, what they are. If he has a system of his own on 


* I fear Mr. Paley must have taken it, without verification, from Liddell and 
Scott. In the 5th edition of that Dictionary (1861) the reference is ‘‘ Lys. 360.” 
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the subject, he would confer a favour on scholars by 
publishing it and submitting it to discussion ; if he has no 
method but that of haphazard, my case is proved. 

It will not do for Mr. Paley to overlook or neglect the 
works of the leading German etymologists, and throw 
himself altogether on his personal inspirations. No one 
is under any compulsion to deal with Etymology, but, if 
he does deal with it, he is bound to speak with due know- 
ledge of what has been done by acknowledged masters in 
this branch of study. No one, I am persuaded, would 
condemn more strongly than he the pretention to pro- 
nounce on questions, for example, in the criticism of the 
Greek Dramatists, without having previously studied the 
best authorities on the subject. If any one were to make 
confident assertions, or hazard novel conjectures, without 
having made himself acquainted with what had been said 
on the same subjects by Porson or Hermann, Mr. Paley 
would not treat the rash speculator with much respect. 
And, if he quietly ignored such established canons as, for 
example, the rule of the pause, he would, I have no doubt, 
be set aside by Mr. Paley without the least hesitation, as 
having no claim to be heard. Now, Mr. Paley is himself 
in the same position on questions of etymology. He 
shews in a hundred different ways that he has not studied 
the works of Bopp, or Schleicher, or Curtius, and yet he 
makes positive assertions in a sense directly opposed to 
their conclusions; and he calmly overlooks the best- 
established laws of letter-change, such as that of the 
Teutonic Lautverschiebung, when it suits his purpose. 
This arbitrary way of handling such questions is fatal to 
scientific etymology. I protest against it in the interests 
of that study, and I earnestly warn students against Mr. 
Paley’s assertions in this department of learning, as being 
entirely untrustworthy. 

The case of his work—it will be observed—is quite 
different from that of the Dictionaries previously examined. 
The errors in Liddell and Scott arise mainly from the fact 
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that the new and good etymological matter has not yet 
thoroughly and uniformly displaced the old. Those in 
Dr. Smith’s work are principally due to the improvement 
of its etymological portion not having kept pace with the 
advance of our knowledge and the increasing clearness of 
our views. Neither of the books in question disputes the 
bases of scientific etymology, or systematically ignores 
(though both sometimes neglect) phonetic laws. The 
authors would, I believe, on reflection, recognize the just- 
ness of most of my criticisms. But the errors of Mr. Paley 
arise—as it appears to me—from fundamentally wrong 
conceptions and an essentially vicious method ; and whilst 
revision, without change of principles, would suffice to 
make the other books excellent in their kind, it is only 
after a radical excision or a complete renovation of its 
etymological parts that his work could safely be recom- 
mended to students.* 


* As I have freely criticized the 
works of English scholars, I ought 
perhaps to add that I am compelled to 
dissent from several of the etymologies 
in Mr. Davies’ learned and ingenious 
Essay “on the meanings of certain 


Homeric words” in Hermathena, No. 1. 
I take this opportunity of mentioning 
that the view of the word dApnotiis 
advocated in that Essay was first 
proposed by K. F. Hermann. Sce 
Curtius, Grundziige, No. 398. 


JOHN KELLS INGRAM. 





THE PHILEBUS OF PLATO AND RECENT 
ENGLISH CRITICS. 


HE Philebus of Plato has within a few years received 
a detailed examination at the hands of Badham, 
Poste, Grote, and Jowett. These critiques, however 
divergent in their several details, seem to me to agree 
in an incapacity to keep before them the Platonic 
point of view, while they exhibit a strong tendency, 
sometimes approaching perversity, to exaggerate into 
irreconcileable antagonisms the mere variations of lan- 
guage admissible in all writings save Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Pope said that the censors of Homer triumph 
only over their own awkwardness. The same may be 
said, perhaps, of recent critics of the Philebus. 

The value of every philosophic writing may be esti- 
mated by two different standards—its truth and its consis- 
tency. The first.is the actual value of the conclusion at 
which it has arrived. The second is the logical exactness 
of the premisses which lead to that conclusion. It is 
obvious that the positive value of the conclusion may be 
totally independent of the premisses on which it depends. 
Truth may come out of falsehood, not because it is false- 
hood, but because it contains truth in combination with 
falsehood, and it is likewise obvious that as we may argue 
from premiss to conclusion, so we may argue back from 
conclusion to premiss. At all events, the author’s own 
statement of his own conclusion must throw some light 
on what he wishes to prove. These considerations will 
justify us in the beginning with the conclusion of the 


Philebus. 
GG 
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The study of Metaphysics can scarcely be made amusing, 
and there seems no great reason why it should, but there 
seems good reason why it should not. Lawyers and 
Mathematicians address experts only, and do not care for 
the opinion of the general public. But the student of law 
or of mathematics has gained in consequence one sure 
and certain advantage—he has not to fear the deluge of 
words or the pyrotechnic metaphors which appear neces- 
sary to attract the general reader, 

Omnia enim stolidi magis admirantur amantque 

Inversis que sub verbis latitantia cernunt ; 

Veraque constituunt, que belle tangere possunt 

Aures et lepido que sunt fucata sonore. 

Somewhat unhappily in this case the construction of 
the conclusion depends in part on a question of Greek, 
and it must be confessed that the first and most important 
sentence of the conclusion is fairly open to doubt as to 
construction. I annex the Greek with a literal translation, 
which I shall then endeavour to justify. At present I 
deal with the two first paragraphs only :—H6ov) «rjya 
ovK Eats mp@tov ovd’ ad Sevtepov, dkAa TpaTov wév TH Tept 
pétpov Kal Td pétpiov Kal Kalpiov Kal mdvta éréca ToladTa 
xp? vouifew tHv aldsov yphjcOar piow. II. Paiveras yoov é« 
TOV viv Aeyowévwv. X. AevTEpov piv Tepl Td GUupmeTpoV Kal 
Kadov Kal To téXcov Kal ixavov Kal mdv@ émoca Tis yeveds 
avd tavtns éotiv. [1. “Eouxe yodv. &. Td toivuv tpirov, as 
% €un pavrela, voov Kal dpdvnow tiOels odK av péya Ts THS 
arnGelas mwapeEéXOols. Tl. “Iows. 3. Ap’ ody od rérapta, & 
Ths Wuxis adrhs EOepev, ériotipas te Kal téyvas Kal Sofas 
OpOds AexGeicas, tadr’ elvar ta mpods Tots TpLol TétapTa, el7rep 
Tod aya0od éoti padXov tis jdorqs Evyyevn. TI. Tay’ av. 
S. [éumrras toivuv, &s jdovas EGemev arduous dprodpevor, 
KaOapas éTovopdcavres Tis Yuyis adtis, érvotHpars, Tas 5é 
aicOnceow, érouévas. Phil. 66. a—c. 

This passage I translate as follows, without regard to 
elegance, the words in italics being inserted to make the 
construction plain:—* You will tell on all hands that 
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Pleasure is not the first possession, nor even the second, 
but that the first Jossesscon in a manner has to do with 
Regulation and with that which is submitted to Regula- 
tion, and has ¢hereby become suitable to something, and 
has to do with all things of such a kind as that we must 
from their very nature suppose them to have taken to 
themselves the eternal principle of being. 

The second ossesston has to do with those things whose 
elements are brought into mutual correlation and ‘hereby 
evoke a sense of the Beautiful, and as fo do with that 
which is not an only object Jer se to us but is likewise an 
adequate object, and every thing which belongs to this 
order of things.” Phil. 66 a b. 

Nearly every word in this passage requires comment. 
mpatov pév wy surely required to have «rjua understood 
as its noun, as Sevtepov obviously has in the next clause. 
Besides the case all through the dialogue is Intelligence 
versus Pleasure, and, in order to settle the point, Petenda 
are classed in the order of ethical merit—a merit founded 
on metaphysical considerations. my means to a certain 
extent—swb modo—in reference to the common Platonic 
doctrine that we see realities only in part: Rep. 205 a, 
517 b—c. Tim. 28 c, Phaedo, 67 c—68 b. 

Then again, wep/ tz is in the sense of object-matter—zd 
circa gquod—of knowledge or of influence, and therefore in 
the Platonic sense of apprehension of Reality, and so 
justifies xrjwa. [epi occurs in this sense in the Philebus 
in the following passages, which will perhaps suflice to 
prove its use, 29 a,c, 32C, 33C, 35 e, 30b, e, 57 ¢, 58a, 59a 
quater, b ter, c bis, d b¢s, 66 c, and perhaps elsewhere. 

But the fight has raged most fiercely over #piobar, as 
may be seen from the following: Dr. Badham will not 
have it at any price and conjectures eipcAa.; in this he 
was joined by Prof. W. H. Thompson of Cambridge, who, 
however, in his edition of the Phaedrus, p. 71, takes 
npjoOat in the passive sense captam esse, i.e. thy aidiov 
guow is hunted down, a sense justified by Ag. 1209, and 

GG2 
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other passagres. Mr. Poste in his edition, Z. 135, trans- 
lates, “Whatever similar attributes the eternal essence 
must be deemed to combine,” while, in his translation, he 
makes it “ Whatever things are like to these and inhabit 
the eternal sphere.” p. 88. Mr. Jowett: ‘ Whatever 
similar attributes the eternal nature may be deemed to 
have attained,” Plato 3, p. 219. And Mr. Grote paraphrases 
thus: “With every thing else analogous, which we can 
believe to be of eternal nature,” Plato 2, p. 617. The true 
construction can only be settled by a consideration of 
some Platonic doctrine. To Mr. Poste and Mr. Jowett it 
must be conceded that Plato is fond of placing the object 
of the verb first; this would certainly favour making tv 
aidwov ducw.the subject, but the following considerations 
will lead to the absolute rejection of that construction 





here.* 


* Since writing the above I have pro- 
cured Mr. Paley’s translation of the 
Philebus. He has done good service 
by combating the critical objections of 
his predecessors. Ne spectaculo quidem 
preelii invidit. But his translation of 
the crucial passage, 66 a-c, seems to me 
doubly wrong: first, as it it makes tiv 
aidiov iow the subject, and second, 
as it takes owéca to.adre differently in 
two adjacent sentences built on the 
same model:—rpatov piv mn mepl 
méitpov Kal Td mwétptov Kai Kalpiov Kal 
TWavTa Omeca to.aiTa xpi vopitew 
ti cidcov pica piow, AevTepov 
piv wepl Td ciupeTtpov Kal xaXdv «al 
70 Té\cov Kal ixavov kal wavl’ dbm6ca 
Tis yeveads av taitns éotiv, With 
regard to the order of the words, wav” 
omdca Towodta occur in this order, 
Phileb. 54, b., 19, c., 42, d., and the 
full construction is wav0, dwoca fare 
to.aira, &«, T.A,, aS in wepl Ta vp 
Botaia wav0’, owdca Keitat voutpe, 
maparuBvica, Polit. 305, b.; and see 
on the omission of the copula, Prof. 


Campbell’s note on Polit, 281, c. p. 92. 
As to the position of yp with the infi- 
nitive, any one who cares to investigate 
the matter, will see that Plato places 
xe" both before and after the infinitive, 
apparently guided merely by sound. 
The passage therefore is really equiva- 
lent to é%dca Torabra Tijv aidiov tipnrac 
~puow, and may therefore be rendered, 
all such things as have taken on them- 
selves the eternal Nature, i.e., are such, 
because they taken on themselves, the 
eternal Nature. Mr. Paley’s version 
is :—‘‘ that the first is surely that con- 
nected with measure and the moderate, 
with right time and place, and with all 
those qualities and conditions which we 
must suppose that, as being of the like 
kind, the eternal Nature has chosen for 
its own,...The second, then, is that 
which has symmetry, beauty, perfection, 
sufficiency, and all the qualities which 
belong to this other class.”’ And in 
his note, Mr. Paley adds, “‘ with Stall- 
baum it seems that we must take 


to.aota for ws Totaita ovta.” This, 
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In order to prove that tiv didiov gicw is the subject of 
nphcOa, it is necessary to show that tiv didvov dvaw is 
identical with 7s év and with 1d dyaov. The term itself 
appears to have been used by Democritus to denote the 
infinity of atoms puxpas odcias wAHOos dmeipovs Aristot. 
Gr. 202, p. 1514, 8, vol. 5, Berlin ed. From this it would 
be naturally applied to the constant element in things. 
Now the lectures of Plato wep) taya8o0d were reported by 
Aristotle, Speusippus, Xenocrates, and other pupils, and 
it is impossible to suppose that Aristotle could, under 
these circumstances, have misreported the views of h’‘s 
master. In that treatise and elsewhere in well-known 
passages Aristotle stated conformally with the Platonic 
dialogues that 76 év and % ddpiotos Suds were the factors 
of all things what-so-ever. In the Metaphysics A. 6, he 
states that rd év is to Ideas as Ideas are to Sensible 
things, and he also states that 7d év is related to Td aya@ov 
as Form is to Matter. But as Form and Matter are 
metaphysical and not ethical distinctions, and as the 
purpose of the Philebus is to enquire what is the ethical 
object of man, Phil. 11b, 19c, it is plain that in that 
dialogue metaphysics are subordinated to ethics. If, then, 
Plato held that in ethical as well as in intellectual philo- 
sophy there was a permanent, as opposed to a transient 
object, and if that dialogue attempts to establish the 
difference between the two, it likewise follows that Plato 
would naturally describe the higher object as permanent 


and the construction given above, comes 
to that of Trendelenburg, ‘ quidquid 
ejusmodi zeturnam naturam suscepisse 
credendum est.”” 2 appears to be 
treated with contempt by all the Eng- 
lish translators. It surely cannot be 
“ surely,” as in Mr. Paley. Mr. Paley’s 
misconstruction is the more remarkable, 
as in his note on 65, a. p. 113, he seems 
to have seen the truth in part. ‘ Good 
or The Good, being an abstract princi- 
ple, an iéea that cannot be brought 


under mortal ken, Socrates proposes a 
practical rule for knowing what is really 
good. Let the combination of things 
that compose it, he says, be regulated 
by truth, beauty, etc., which taken 
together form olov %v, a sort One fora 
rule, and the result will be a genuine 
dyaddv.” This is vitiated by regarding 
the Platonic idéa, as abstract; concrete is 
opposed to abstract, idéa to transience. 
It is a cross division. 
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as opposed to the lower object as transient. This is the 
first step in the argument, and it shows the propriety of 
applying rv aisiov diow to the higher ethical object. And 
this may be fully confirmed by the dialogues themselves. 

But here an objection meets us at the outset: How 
far had Plato a consistent theory of Ideas—consistent in 
itself and waiving all difficulties which logic might educe. 
Mr. Grote, Plato 1, 215, 2. f. 3, 474-5, holds that Aristotle 
himself bears testimony to Plato’s transition from the 
doctrine of Ideas to that of Ideal Numbers, and in support 
of his view cites Metaph. m 1078, v. 9, 1080, and 12, A 987, 
b 20. The first passage is mpa@tov avdtiy tiv Kata th 
iséav Sokav émicxerrtéov pnOév cuvdrtoveav mpos THY TOV 
apiOuav iow, add ws béraBov €& dpyis of mpdrar tas 
istas pyoavres elvat. p. 266, Tauchnitz. But surely in 
the first passage €& dpyijs means, as elsewhere, from the 
beginning of the theory, Arzmum and not primo. Plato’s 
successors, it is true, Speusippus in particular, manifested 
Pythagorean proclivities, but the only passage where 
Aristotle alleges a discrepancy between Plato’s dialogues 
and his lectures deals with another point, the relation of 
the Idea to sensible things. Syrianus, too, in his Com- 
mentary 891, 6, on M 1078, bg, points out that Aristotle 
alludes to the original speciality of the e/5n, that they 
Were ywpiota, and denies any difference between the 
Number and the Idea. The other two passages have no 
bearing on the point whatsoever. In a word, in regard to 
sensibles, e/Sy are iSeat or Forms; in their moments they 
are Numbers. 

In the Philebus Plato points out the four constituents 
of things. First, comes 76 mépas, the Principle of Determi- 
nation and Relation, 25 a, b. Second, comes 76 dzeupov, 
or that which is undetermined and out of relation, but is 
capable of receiving determination and relation. Third, 
comes the actual set of things produced by the Union of 
the two elements, and to any thinker who makes thought 
the sole or primary existence, it is obvious that Union or 
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Combination is as much a sie‘ gua non “as the things 
in union or in combination. Plato, for example, would 
say that water was not oxygen and hydrogen only, 
but was oxygen and hydrogen in the combination im- 
posed by 7d mépas. In modern science, Plato’s analysis 
appears as the very first of Carus’ Notions Preliminaires, 
Anatomie Comparée, Jourdan’s Translation, vol. 3. p. 12: 
“Toute naissance, toute génération est, quant a son 
essence, la production d’une chose déterminée par une 
chose indéterminée mais déterminable,” and p. 23 2d. 
he analyses every organism into 1. Unité (loi ideé) 
i.e. Td mépas, and into 2 Pluralité (realité) ie. ro dmecpov 
in union with 7d mépas, for as Plato says tpomov 
Tia TO dmetpov ToArd éott, Phil. 24a. Over and above 
all these we have the fourth element the Cause. This 
cause—i.e. the efficient cause—he declares to be akin, 
yevovorns to mind or intelligence. It is in fact the Nods 
of Anaxagoras fr. 6, turned into the Efficient Cause of 
Aristotle, and thereby supplying the difficulty of which 
Socrates complains in the Phaedo 97—98. 

The statement of the Philebus that all things are com- 
posed of rd mépas and 10 drreipov is borne out fully by the 
Parmenides 158 d, where the special point under argu- 
ment is what is the effect of the existence of 70 év on Ta@AXa. 
The authenticity of the Parmenides has been denied by 
eminent modern Platonists, but this is a case of the fallacy 
of objections, and the question is, Is a masterpiece more 
likely to come from a known or an unknown genius, the 
latter too numbering amongst his accomplishments, that 
of consummate skill in forgery without any object to 
himself and nulla posteritatis cura, especially when the 
existence of the Academy under Plato’s nephew Speu- 
sippus, and then Xenocrates yvyoiwratos tav padnray, 
would ensure a rigid scrutiny into the genuineness of the 
greatest monument of dialectic. 

The Parmenides thus agrees with the Philebus in 
making 1d wépas and 10 dzeipoy the constituents of all 
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things. The Efficient Cause of the Philebus is identified 
with the Good in the Republic 6and 7. Aristotle, Métaph. 
N 4, says that certain persons (i.e. Plato) identified the 
One and the Good, making the One 7 ova/a, and % odcia 
is the word he applies in A/e/aph. A 987, b 20, to the formal 
factor of the Idea. Again Aristotle, M/etaph. N 1091, b 13, 
states that the essential notion of 7d év is wérpov, and as 
Plato expressly defines 7d mépas as every relation of pérgor, 
Phil. 25 a b, we may conclude that thv dféiov dvow is the 
Good and the One so far as the notion is required in an 
ethical discussion without dwelling on either of its con- 
stituents—either its formal or material elements. T?v 
aidvov dvowv would thus represent that which, to use Butler’s 
language, is an object to the heart and a subject to the 
understanding. If then we recollect in the Pythagorean 
ovotoxia that 7d mépas is good and 76 arepov evil, and 
that the lower elements are in Plato represented as re- 
ceiving the higher, we may translate jphcGas tiv aidvov 
vow to have incorporated the eternal principle of the 
One and the Good. Thus we have @npever kal épietas 
Bovdopevov éreiv Kal epi abto KTjcacGa, Phil. 20d. The 
kindred word Séyeo@a: in the sense of admitting a quality 
or predicate occurs Phil. 24e, 25 a zs cc, 27 e, 32 d, and the 
application of such verbs to the higher elements, as 
éreivas éemicdpayitecOat érionpalverOar, éemivéueoOar and 
such like is frequent. That Plato in the Philebus identifies 
70 mépas with ro évis plain; «al piv To ye Wépas ovTE TOAAA 
elyev odte édvoKxodalvopev ws ov« Fv ev pice, Phil. 26d. 
So likewise 70 drevpov is a kind of Multiety tpdzov twa Td 
dmreipov TorAG éote 24a, and lastly ¢vows, as applied to 
the permanent factor, is in accordance with his usage of 
that word to denote the manifestation of the Idea, rather 
than the Idea itself. I am most happy to observe that this 
view of dvais has been also arrived at by Prof. Teichmiiller, 
of Dorpat, in his essay,Geschichte des Begriff der Parusie, 
and this result has no reference to the disputed point in 
the Philebus. 
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This being so, the logical filiation of the other terms in 
the passage is not farto seek. First comes wértpov, then that 
which receives it and thereby possesses suitability 7d «ai- 
ptov in general. In the next category we have 7d cup- 
petpov cal xaddv the mutual correlation of parts, and as a 
consequence 70 TéXeov kal ixavov—the being an end, and 
an adequate end, to other things. Plato himself gives the 
explanation of 7d cvmpetpov, ddan taver mpds GAANA| 
tavavtia Svapdpws éxovta cippmetpa 8é Kal avugwva evOcioa 
apiOpov arepyaverar, Phil. 25 e. 

The three other categories of the conclusion need not 
detain us long. The third category in the Hierarchy of 
Good is the Mind, and Moral Intelligence, at once 
objective in the sense of really existing and of being its 
own object, and subjective in the sense of evolving its 
own microcosm—a microcosm essentially uniform with 
the macrocosm of which it is part, the similarity of the 
two being held by thinkers so remote in time and ap- 
proaching the subject by such different paths as Plato and 
Shadworth Hodgson. Fourthly, we have Science and 
Scientific Art less objective than the Mind from which 
they emanate, but more so than the fifth category Plea- 
sures not evoked by the process of repletion nor followed 
by pain. 

I have given substantially the same view of the passage 
in an essay published in 1866, of which one devoted friend 
has assured he read one half; “in the Philebus the 
hierarchy of Good is delineated as follows :—/?7rsé, all 
things which deal immediately with the Limit, and in this 
way participate in the absolute and superessential Good ; 
that is to say, in the order of objectivity, the Idea relatively 
to its elements stands next to The Good, of which our 
notion is negative. Second, the Beautiful, the Symme- 
trical, the Complete, the Adequate; that is to say, The 
Idea considered as the result of combination is logically 
consequent to The Idea considered relatively to its 
elements. Tzrd, the intuitive faculty and Prudence ; that 
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is to say, the psychic principle, as saturated with self- 
cognition, is at once subject and object, and accordingly 
logically consequent to The Idea, which is wholly an, 
object. Fourth, speculative and practical branches of 
knowledge, and _ professional skill, not consciously 
grounded on scientific principles; that is to say, these 
branches contain a purely subjective, as well as a noetic 
element, and are therefore logically consequent to both 
the psychic principle—the subject-object—and to The 
Idea. Fifth and last, pure pleasures; that is to say, the 
law of antecedence and consequence, so far as it does not 
obstruct noetic efficiency. Ifthe preceding view be sound, 
the meaning of the passage is clear. The one Extreme is 
the most objective of objects—The Idea in immediate 
relation to the superessential, and as yet unknown, Ab- 
solute. The other Extreme is the most subjective of 
objects which can be called Good—sensuous pleasure 
which does not interfere with noetic efficiency. The 
Indifference of the two Extremes is the psychic principle, 
which, being self-cognitive, is both subject and object, 
and which as noetic power confronts the Idea, and as 
emotive susceptibility is in contact with pleasure. The 
second grade of the hierarchy is The Idea, regarded as 
the result of its elements, and in relation to the subject. 
And the fourth grade contains a noetic element which has 
an affinity to the noetic faculty, and an empirical element 
which savours of the Indefinite.” 
Before proceeding to the criticism of detailed passages, 
there is one remark to be made on the metaphysics of the 
dialogue. Plato profoundly regards Quantity as the re- 
sult of Quality, and not Quality as the result of Quantity, 
Phil. 24c. This is the true position of idealism. Thus we 
may see why the perfect Circle and the perfect Sphere be- 
longs to the divine region, Pz/. 62 a, for they are the active 
thought of mind which therefore cannot be stereotyped in 
a visible or tangible symbol. £/zst¢. 7, 343a. Evena 
progressive picture can only be represented by taking 
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certain fixed points along the line, i.e., by destroying its 
progressiveness. Had Plato’s Ideas been regarded as 
what they are, the objective qualities and powers of a 
mental essence, and not as phantom nebulae floating in 
space, we should have been spared much absurdity. But 
first, Aristotle makes his 76 i7roxe/uevov gross matter, and 
gross matter displays extension, and extension must have 
space. And when we have once got to this we have only 
to choose between the common Common Sense of Reid 
and the uncommon Common Sense of Hamilton and 
Mansel. But Aristotle has not merely materialised lan- 
guage, he has for ever materialised thought. Even pro- 
fessed metaphysicians for the most part seem to hold that 
sensible things are made out of some mysterious material, 
in the same way as loaves are made out of dough. 

If we regard Quantity or Extension as the result of 
Quality or Intensity of force, we at once get rid of the 
jingling conundrums about Finite and Infinite which pass 
current for Philosophy, and lay down in confidence the 
following distinctions which rest on Psychological ex- 
perience. 

Visible extension is always coloured extension, and 
no visible extension is without colour, for black is gua 
sensation as much a colour as red. Black may be opposed 
in optics to all other colours, but this is considering it 
and the others in its antecedents and not in itself. All 
coloured extension is: finite, and no accumulation of 
coloured patches can make it otherwise. Tangible or 
muscular extension is likewise finite, and no building up 
of blocks can make it otherwise. The only thing appa- 
rently infinite in either is that we can keep on adding as 
long as there is anything to add, and we get tired if the 
quantity is large and the process monotonous. Extension, 
whether visible or tangible, is no more infinite than it 
would be infinity for an individual to lay out the fortune 
of the Rothschilds, halfpenny after halfpenny, in half- 
penny stamps. But that which is occupied by tangible 
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extension 7d xevov—inane—is certainly infinite, for there 
is nothing dehors to limit it— 


“Angels might tire their wings and find no stop,” 


for there is no stop to find. This, which is a common 
topic in Greek Philosophy, would scarcely require repeat- 
ing were it not that Mr. Herbert Spencer gravely revives, 
in opposition to Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, Hamilton’s 
argument, that we cannot conceive Infinite Space. Of 
course we cannot paint it on a board, and therefore cannot 
picture it in our imagination, but reason tells us that what 
can have no limit is unlimited. Mr. Mill’s supposition 
that we might be transported to the end of space, and be 
apprised of what happened by some impression of a kind 
utterly unknown to us now, cannot be entertained for a 
moment. If the new impression be heterogenous to space, 
we have examples at present of heterogenous things 
occupying the same space at the same moment. Thus a 
room may be filled with smoke, heat, smell, colour, and 
sound, at one and the same instant. Even when we say no 
two things can be in the same space at the same time, we 
are talking of extended bodies only, and then the general 
principle comes in, no one part can be another part. 

And so of the Universe. The Universe, since it is the 
whole, can have nothing outside it. It is therefore infinite. 
But it is also certainly absolute, for it exists, and being 
the whole can depend on nothing else. This was clear as 
light to Parmenides, Melissus, and Zeno. In a word, the 
jingle of finite and infinite may be put an end to, if we 
recollect that there can be no contradiction, unless the 
quality contrasted be exactly similar. But finiteness is 
only in colour an accident of some particular colour 
depending on the intrusion of another piece of colour, and 
extension is limited to the touch by the accidental want 
of material; while infinity is of the essence of space, for 
we cannot think of space without construing it as infinite. 
On the other hand, since extended solidity, as a matter of 
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fact, is actually, though fer accedens, presented to us as 
finite, Hamilton Unconditioned is not only bad Logic but 
a contradiction. Extension visible or tangible both is 
actually finite and is imagined as finite, remepacpévov, 
and therefore cannot be dme:pov. As to the infinitely 
little—the ever-decreasing mzus—we may say with con- 
fidence, that there can be no division where there is nothing 
to divide; and Carnot describes quantites infinitement 
petites as seulement des quantites aux quelles les con- 
ditions de la question proposeé permittent de demeurer 
variables jusque a’ce que le calcul soit entierment achevé. 
Metaph. du Calcul. 1839, pp. 21-22, and in his two de- 
finitive propositions he says that these “Ne sont point 
actuellement nulles, ni actuellement moindres que telles 
ou telles grandeurs determineés.” Thus, according to a 
professed mathematician, we see that mathematics do not 
want the infinitely little, and certainly sound metaphysics 
repudiate it completely. I have met. many who main- 
tained its existence, because of the good results which 
flowed from the hypothesis, but this, if true, would only 
be the common case of a fiction containing more truth 
than the negation of the fiction. 

Nor do the molecules and atoms of modern science 
help the materialist in the difficulty. These provisional 
figments are either extended or they are not. If they are 
extended, they require explanation as much as the outer 
phenomena they are called in to explain. If they are not 
extended, we have extended things built of unextended 
things—the great Pyramid piled up out of mathematical 
points. But the idealist requires none of these flights of 
fancy : he merely asserts that an effect requires a cause ; 
and this is in fact admitted by the materialist, for other- 
wise we would not have had the sensational fictions of 
atoms and molecules. A universe might be constructed 
of snipe-shot, but not of unextended atoms. 

There is nothing therefore in modern science, whether 
mathematical or physical, to shake the metaphysical 
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analysis of the Philebus. Things are composed of a 
determining principle acting on what is determinable, 
and so partaking of causality; and, in support of Plato’s 
view that these effects are not due to the working of 
chance, we may appeal to Laplace, “Il y a plus - 
200,000,000,000,000, a parier contre un qu'il ne sont pas 
l’effet du hasard.”’ Syst. du Monde, Lib. v. 6. 

The next section will be devoted, to the discussion of 
passages in the Philebus. 


II. 


This section does not admit of systematic treatment, as 
it deals with the detached statements of recent critics. 
One general remark may, however, be made at the outset. 
They, one and all, appear to confound mere difference, 2.e. 
different modes of viewing a subject with flat contra- 
diction. France is not England, and neither is Europe, 
but a description of London does not annihilate any one 
of the three. Everything, says Butler, is what it is, and 
not another thing, and yet everybody appears to ignore 
the axiom at the slightest provocation. The lesson in 
common logic in the Protagoras that justice is not holi- 
ness, but is not therefore unholy, might still be 
mastered with advantage by critics of Plato. 

To begin with the most recent, Prof. Jowett :—In his 
introduction to the dialogue, Vo/. I1., he states that the 
problen: of the one and the many has lost to “us” its 
chief interest and perplexity, A. 134, and in the same page 
that Hegel’s antinomies have their origin in the Platonic 
one and many. But without discussing the point whether 
Hegel’s philosophy is so very easy to “us,” as is repre- 
sented, it so happens that the one and the many furnished 
occasion for controversy between Mill and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Logic, sth ed. n. 203. Nor can Prof. Jowett’s 
account of the problem be regarded as having cleared it 
of perplexity :—“ We readily acknowledge that a whole 
has many parts, that the continuous is also the divisible, 
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that in all objects of sense there is a one and a many 
which may be applied by analogy to purely intellectual 
conceptions. In acknowledging this we are compelled to 
admit that two contradictions are true,” 23. We are com- 
pelled to admit no such thing. Take Plato’s illustration: 
A vowel is the contrary or exact opposite of a mute, but 
it is certainly not its contradictory. To establish con- 
tradiction it would be necessary to state that a vowel has 
sound and no sound at the same time. 

(2) With regard to finite and infinite, we are not much 
assisted by Prof. Jowett. Prof. Mac Ivor has already 
pointed out that the finite is not opposed to the infinite, 
one being to the other as part to that which out-com- 
prehends it. Relig. Progress, Note A. xiv. It has not been, 
I think, pointed out that the infinite is not in itself 
negative ; neither is the finite. It is by its own adrdpkea 
that the infinite admits of no limits, and it is by its own 
positive power that the finite affects us. Nothing can be 
more absurd than Hamilton’s illustration of the eagle: 
“The eagle cannot outsoar the atmosphere in which he 
floats, and by which alone he is supported. So the mind 
cannot transcend that sphere of limitation within or 
through which exclusively the possibility of thought is 
realised.” Dzsc.p.14. As Prof. Mac Ivor pointed out, the 
eagle flies, not because the air is limited, but because to 
him it is unlimited. If he got into a vacuum he could not 
fly at all, but the vacuum is not the cause of his flying 
in the plenum. Plato’s 1d dmespov is a metaphysical 
entity, like Mr. Hodgson’s Matter, not found out of com- 
bination. Every day we lose in precision of language 
and therefore of thought. The meaning of a meta- 
physical entity was well known as that which did and 
could not exist by itself, although real, ¢. ¢. Matter, Form. 
But in that language the infinite would be a physical 
entity and all reality. But the idea of the infinite was in 
our sense familiar to Plato in the order of (1) parts, ra 
pépn; (2) their aggregate correlation, 7d éXov, and (3) their 
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highest physical objective aspect, ro wav, Theaet. 204-5, and 
the universe—our infinite—is one and many determining 
and determined, both separately and conjointly. How 
any process of pure thinking or of material investigation 
can add anything to this conception of the infinite, not 
being one of “us,” I find it impossible to conceive. But 
Plato not only had the notion but elaborated it as fol- 
lows :—The one exists, z.¢. the universe exists, and, there- 
fore, its constituents—one and existence, z.c. Form and 
Matter. But as matter in itself is formless, though not 
void, we require its unification. Suppose we have I. and 
X, and X has in itself no numerical value, it must, if 
brought into relation to number, have a numerical index, 
i.e. I. Hence we require 3 distinct symbols to express 
the relation of the undetermined to the one, i.e. I., X, and 
index. Hence the Pythagorean formula that 3 is the 
symbol of the Definite, and 2 of the Indefinite, since I. 
and X by themselves are not in relation. Plato would 
have added to Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s Space, Time, 
and Feeling, the fourth element, their relation. 

(3) Professor Jowett, p. 136, says that “to us there is a 
strongly marked distinction between a first cause and a 
final cause. And we should commonly identify a first 
cause with God, and the final cause with the world, which 
is His work.” But surely any one who believes that God 
made the world—whatever sense he attached to “made” — 
must believe that it is made for some purpose, which 
purpose must be outside the thing made; and the purpose 
or reason of making the world must finally rest in some 
intelligence. Suppose Robinson Crusoe contrived an 
ingenious piece of mechanism for his own amusement, 
the amusement is certainly outside the toy. As Plato 
therefore makes the Good the Matter of God, the demiurgic 
process must have been motived by good, informed by 
intelligence, i.e., in ancient language, the One. For 
intelligence is that which a parte tnéellectus apprehends 
that which is its object a parte rez, Unity. 
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(4) Prof. Jowett excepts to Plato’s view of pleasure 
that it is of the nature of the indefinite, and adds that to the 
modern philosopher the indefinite is equally real with the 
definite. Health and mental qualities are of all things 
the most indefinite, and yet they are admitted by Plato 
into his list of goods. p. 137. This is to criticise Plato 
by using words in the modern sense. It would be not 
less absurd to argue that the phrase, “I’ve no idea!” 
disproves idealism. The indefinite is real, for it is an 
element in rerum natura, z.¢., a metaphysical reality exist- 
ing in combination only. Surely the elements detected by 
the spectroscope would be equally real if discriminated 
only by that instrument. But as pleasure, health, mental 
qualities, admit of the predicates More or Less, from zero 
to acme and from acme to zero, the quantified or deter- 
minable material must be per se undetermined, 7.c., be 
Plato’s to dareupov. 

(5) Prof. Jowett considers that the distinction between 
the Heraclitean transience and the Parmenidean perma- 
nence is to “us” unmeaning, and belonging to a stage of 
philosophy which has passed away. If so, the passing 
away must have been very recent, as not to speak of 
Berkeley, it has been maintained by Dean Mansel, and 
admitted to all intents and purposes by Mr. J. S. Mill. 
Dean Mansel upholds an intuition of the ego, and Mr. 
Mill’s admission that our notice of the ego postulates 
the veracity of memory, is urged with powerful effect by 
Dr. Ward in the Dublin Review. May not the truth be 
that the mind discovers its own permanent reality amid 
the changes of the past, and if the ego the microcosm be 
permanent, why not the ego maximus the macrocosm ? 

Prof. Jowett’s other objections will be considered under 
other heads. 

Mr. Grote is no mere Zoilus. His history, even in 
narrative, is the most impressive work of the present 
century, and is a brilliant exception to the hero-worship 
of the recent school. Writers on classics and antiquity in 
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former days were on the side of free institutions, but 
within a few years we have had historians like Merivale 
Mommsen and Ewald grovelling before despotism. No 
admirer of Greek development can read without emotion 
the last sentence in Mr. Grote’s Plato, wherein he ex- 
presses his satisfaction that Plato and Xenophon both 
“died, as they were born, citizens of free Athens and of 
unconquered Hellas.” Had Mr. Grote’s Aristotle been 
completed, we should have had the most valuable con- 
tribution to the history of Philosophy in any language. 
Here he is at home, and his sympathy with Aristotle, 
perhaps in accordance with Coleridge’s dictum, disqualifies 
him from appreciating Plato. Waiving, however, occa- 
sional perversity, every Platonist must feel under obligation 
to Mr. Grote for setting out the opposite case in the 
strongest form. And out of his objections the Platonic 
result is often obtained in the purest form. 

There is one distinction in the Philebus which has met 
with the condemnation of Grote, Baine, Jowett, Poste and 
Paley—the division of pleasures into true and false. I 
have carefully considered the objections, but see no reason 
to alter what I have written in 1870. I extract the passage 
with a few verbal alterations ; the sense is as before:— __ 

“Reserving the question of propriety of language, 
Plato’s explanation of the offensive terms is clear, and, I 
believe, justifiable; and it is somewhat odd that he care- 
fully provides against the very objection, which is urged 
against him. As follows: an empirical judgment, dé£a, 
is true or false according as it is verified or falsified by 
further experience. Thus I see what I believe to be a 
man under a tree: I approach nearer and find it to be a 
wooden figure. My judgment, S0€a, is accordingly false. 
Phil. 38, c.d. Falsity, accordingly, exists only in the 
reference to future experience. But the subjective im- 
pression, whether ultimately verified or falsified by further 
experience, is never in itself false, odxobdy 7d Sokdfov, &v re 
op0as dv re wn dpOads SoEdon, 7d ve Sokdkeww dvtws ovdéror’ 
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admoddvaw, 37 a. b. In the same way, the pleasure, as 
actually experienced, cannot be false, but may attract that 
predicate, when examined by the light of further experi- 
ence, ovcodv Kal Td 7ddpevov, dv te dp0ds adv Te wr) HdnTat, 
76 ye dvtws HdecOas Sirov ws ovdérore atone, 37, b., Cf 375 
e.; 38, a. In other words, Pleasure, as a subject, admits 
of the predicate, true or false, according as it is followed 
by good or evil effects, 39, e. Pleasure and Pain may be 
also termed true or false in relation to the Law of Con- 
trast, and the effects of the latter on the vividness of our 
feelings. 

As to the appropriateness of the terms: Plato’s Ethics 
are rational and not sentimental; it is, therefore, not in- 
appropriate to apply such terms to Pleasure and Pain, 
and thus force us to see that the Reason or Intellect is 
the ultimate judge of human feeling and conduct. If 
Plato had used the terms repented and umrepented, no 
modern would have excepted, but his terminology in that 
case would be sentimental and not rational. I do not 
press his argument, that Pleasure and Pain are row tuve, 
that is, as subjects admit of predicates of quality. To 
discuss this fully belongs to the Metaphysics of Logic. 
But it fully answers Mr. Poste’s objection that ‘ Pleasure 
can never be an imaginary predicate, but always an im- 
mediate sensation.’ Phzlebus, p. 179.” Essays on the 
Platonic Ethics, p. 109—10. 

Mr. Poste adds “‘ We can speak of 1rd gatvopuevov aya- 
Oov or Td atvopevov Kaddv, but no one, unless led to use 
such expressions in defence of a thesis, would speak of ro 
gawvouevov 75d. If so, in spite of the arguments of 
Socrates in this dialogue, Pleasures are not susceptible of 
distinction as true and false, real and imaginary.” Phz/. 
P- 179. 

In reply, I ask why, usage apart, cannot we speak of 
Td hawvopmevov ndu? If rd harvopevov ayabdv be that which 
on the moment of impression presents characteristics from 
which we call the object dya#ov, and afterwards that 
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predicate is at variance with experience, why can we not, 
mutatis mutandis, apply the same process to 7d 780? 
What rule in Logic prevents the predicate of one proposi- 
tion becoming in turn the subject of another? Unless 
heterogenous predicates be applicable to pleasures, ethic 
is impossible. You cannot argue with an opium eater by 
denying that he feels pleasure. But Ancient philosophy, 
even more than Ancient poetry, is pre-eminently objective, 
and ddO)s and dAnOeva are like verus used objectively, 
as in od xatadapurres  adrnOed te nal Td dv, Rep. 508 d. 
€x THs ovalas Kat TOU AANOods. Gorg. 472 B. 

(2) Mr. Grote, vol. 2, p. 593, Prof. Jowett and others, 
object to Plato’s antithesis of pleasure and intelligence. 
In order to contrast the two conditions, Plato isolates 
pleasure from intelligence and intelligence from pleasure. 
With intelligence alone we would lead a dreary life, but 
still it would be a life. With pleasure alone, z.e., repletion 
of vacuity, our life is that of a star jelly. Laying the next 
world quite out of count, most men would prefer execution 
to a respite on account of idiotcy. As a matter of fact we 
may concede to Mr. Grote and Prof. Jowett that we cannot 
completely isolate the two phenomena, for the most sen- 
sual pleasure requires a thread of connecting conscious- 
ness. But though we cannot apply the method of difference, 
we can apply that of Concomitant Variations. Thus in 
the Republic, Plato contrasts the most extreme case of 
successful hypocrisy with one of unsuccessful merit. To 
test any argument, an extreme case is the proof-charge. 
It is the method of all biography and of all apologue and 
fable—of all instructive fiction. All effective writing 
must have something of the caricature. 

Mr. Grote, vol. 3, p. 475, n., accepts Zeller’s objection 
that Plato’s Summum Bonum is a mixture of ethical and 
metaphysical apprehension. True, and admitted by Plato 
himself: Good was the Matter and One the Form of the 
highest ens. Avistot. Metaph. N. 1091, b. 13. But that it, 
the summum bonun,, is, in our language, complex is Plato’s 
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glory—that it satisfies the reason as ultimate and un- 
commenced Unity, while it supplies the susceptibility with 
emotional and inexhaustible pabulum. And here a word— 
Platonic critics are fond of talking of abstractions. Jowett, 
vol. 2, p. 141. This is to use the language and thought of 
Aristotle, and not of Plato. With us saturated with 
Aristoteleanism, the abstract notion possesses the least 
quantum of reality; it is the minutest chipping from the 
solid block. With Aristotle we are at the base of a cone, 
narrowing as it stretches; with Plato, we are at the point, 
and each section grows in breadth and reality the further 
it is from us. Till this difference be not merely specula- 
tively but practically grasped, the reading Plato is utter 
waste of time. And which is the truer aspect? Looking 
from the base to a vanishing point, or from a point to an 
infinitely widening base? The latter most unquestionably, 
even if we appeal to the physical science of the present 
day. Nature and her laws are the ever widening To 
admevpov reduced to Td wétpiov. In a word, the problem for 
Plato was the converse of that for Kant. With Kant, 
commencing with the subject, the question is—How is 
synthesis possible? With Plato, commencing with the 
object, the question is—How is analysis possible? How 
is it that the one diverges into many? And he profoundly 
answers, through the body. Rep. 476,a. It is in con- 
sequence of the bodily organism that we localise and 
thereby pluralise the volume of force 16 decpov, which the 
non-ego floods upon us. Phil. 52, c. Plato, in the Euthy- 
demus, the Republic and the Philebus, reprobates the 
folly of opposing one sensible or concrete fraction to 
another. Experience tells us they are both compatible— 
black coexists side by side with white. All inner obser- 
vation—all introspection—tells us that, though we are in 
space, we are not of space, whether we hold with Kant 
that we project that Form, or with Plato and Berkeley 
that it is a spurious generalisation from our bodily states. 
And if this be true of us, why not a fortiori of the ego 
maximus and the iSeaz? 
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Nothing can illustrate more strongly Mr. Grote’s 
desire to reduce the various dialogues to contradiction 
than his setting the metrical good of the Philebus in con- 
tradiction to the passionate épws of the Phaedrus and the 
Banquet. How are they incompatible? Does not the 
complex though not the compound soul of man—reason 
glowing with passion—passion illumined by reason—dis- 
tinct with multitude of eyes, take in both aspects of 
objective reality? 

Mr. Grote and Prof. Bain object to Plato’s account of 
intellectual pleasures as pure as opposed to the bodily 
appetites, the first phase of which is pain. But pure is 
Ka@apai, z.¢c. free from pain, and in this sense Plato has 
every right to use the term. To these objections I have 
replied before as follows :—“ Intellectual pleasure, accord- 
ing to Plato, is not preceded by any Want; the particular 
instance, Mathematics, is questioned by Mr. Grote, and 
the general principle by Mr. Bain, at least as far as 
scientific studies are concerned.” 

Mr. Grote, criticising Aristotle, who agrees with Plato, 
observes that ‘if he had examined the lives of Mathe- 
maticians, especially that of Kepler, he would hardly have 
imagined that Mathematical investigations have no pains 
attached to them,’ Vol. 1. p. 607, Mofex. Mr. Grote im- 
mediately gives as Aristotle’s probable meaning, the very 
explanation, which Plato gives explicitly on the point: 
‘He probably means,’ says Mr. Grote, ‘that they are not 
preceded by painful appetites such as hunger and thirst.’ 
24. But, Plato in asserting that intellectual pleasure is 
not preceded by pain, declares that he is speaking of 
these pleasures in their natural development, stripped of 
all intellectual associations, Phz/. 52, b. ;* and he expressly 

* tiusis alta ta tis Gicsws povov E.; that is, without the pain of 
maQipata ywpis rot Aoy:opob dtawe- hunger there can be no pleasure in 
paivouev, 52, B. The formula of ap- food; but there is no precedent want 
petite is a desire of the means of relief which impels a child to learn, as a 


for the sake of relief, because of the precedent want impels it to food. 
presence of the special evil, Lys. 218, 
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recognises some of the annoyances incidental to the study. 
26. a. b. 

Professor Bain, besides adopting Mr. Grote’s ob- 
jection, brings a new one of his own. ‘The highest 
charms of knowledge are a reaction from the pains of 
ignorance.’ Macmillan, Vol. XI., p. 468. But Plato 
would reply as before. He is talking of natural develop- 
ment, and not of intellectual associations. We may feel 
humiliated by coming in contact with a better informed 
man; but the pain of humiliation is not a pain of ignor- 
ance. Where such a pain is evoked, it arises either from 
envy or from shame. Envy may be caused by any 
superiority at all in size, strength, beauty, dress, rank, 
wealth ; and when we do feel ashamed of ignorance, it is 
because either our pretensions have been exposed, or 
because we feel that we have wasted the opportunities of 
acquiring the knowledge, which reminds us of our 
deficiency. On the contrary, accidental associations apart, 
the better any intellectual object is known the better it is 
liked. A man of taste may hate the Aeneid, because he 
was forced to learn it as a task, or because he has been 
compelled to teach it. But, compulsion apart, are not 
Music and Poetry better liked just in proportion as they 
are better known? If so, it is an Experiment by way of 
Variation in favour of Plato’s views. Complete knowledge 
must exclude all antecedent want. If I know a favourite 
piece of poetry by heart, I cannot surely want ta know it, 
and yet I can receive the highest pleasure from either 
reading or hearing it. It is surely far fetched to say, 
that the pleasure a mature man derives from some- 
thing he learns when achild is a “reaction from the 
pains of ignorance.” The same facts justify Aristotle 
in assigning the pleasures of knowledge to more perfect 
beings. 

The distinction, then, between Mixed and Unmixed 
Pleasures is founded on fact, and as the former merely 
cancel a want, while the latter are a direct source of 
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positive pleasure, Psychology is on the side of Plato’s 
Ethics. 

I have been accused by Mr. Sidgwick, of Cambridge, 
of defending Plato by reading into him modern thought. 
The Protagoras fully bore me out in the point I took. 
But is the method wrong? If Plato’s view, say, of corpo- 
real solidity, is really chemical, viz., that the elements 
combine in certain numerical proportions only, does not 
Plato’s chemistry with its four elements occupy in meta- 
physics the same position as the modern with its seventy 
elements? Besides, as Mr. Sidgwick acknowledges, 
Mr. Grote tries to condemn Plato “by the standard of 
the latest empiricism,” Acad. p. 441, that is, to criticise 
Hannibal as if the Romans had rifled cannon, as they 
certainly would have had, if the peace-at-any-price party 
in Carthage had had such material for sale. The reply is 
obvious. The General who could handle troops well with 
sword and pike, would handle them still better with 
bayonets, cannon and railroads. But Plato does not 
réquire anything more than that he should be understood— 
a possibility at present extremely remote. 


Ill. 


Mr. Paley has fully answered most of Dr. Badham’s 
critical objections, and I cheerfully recognise the maxim, 
“prior tempore potior jure.” I notice mainly some 
omissions :— 

14, «. Dr. Badham, p. 8, objects to wéAn re wal dua 
pépn. In addition to Legg. 794 d, 795 e, the two words 
are found in Zim. 76 e. The words are not equivalent, 
péXos is the physical division, ¢.g. leg and foot; pépos is 
the logical division by d:yorouéa. This is proved by Polit. 
287 Cc, Kata péAn Tolvuv avtdas olov iepetov Siarpmpeba, 
érrevd) Sixa advvatodyev. Xenocrates, ap. Simplic. 427 
a 17, mentions pépn cal ideas as the ultima of Platonic 
division. The divisions of the Academy are ridiculed by 
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Epicrates, Ath. 2, 59, c; the Sicilian dictor appears to 
have been a most decided positivist. 

15,@. wept rovTwv tav évddav Kal Tav ToLOUT@Y 1) TOANH 
otrovd) peta Siaipécews audio Byrnows yiyverar. Sic. MSS. 
The sense is good; The Monads, when earnestly con- 
sidered, give rise to controversy, as soon as we pluralise 
them in things sensible, ¢.g. little difficulty is felt about 
Ideal Beauty until we think of the quomodo of its dis- 
tribution in this world. 

15, B. mpatov wev. These are three questions here, 
as Stalbaum and Paley see: 

1. Do the identical Monads exist ? 

2. If so, does identity continue év weé£eu ? 

3. If so, how? 

17,a@. Oatrov cal Bpadurepov. MSS. are right. Men 
generalise too hastily, and then finding their generalisa- 
tions unsound, refuse to recognise any unity at all, i.e., 
become pucordyot, Phaed. 89 ec. 

29, é. ovdev Tav a’tay may mean ‘The two cases are 
quite unlike’ 6 wév yap x.T.r. 

35, @. 6 XOxyos aipet admits, Badh., it surely is gazns thes 
point evincit, metaphor from pursuit. 

38, ad. mpoceimor ‘would say tn addition when a substitu- 
tion is required,’ Badham, p. 48. But every addition 
either confirms or corrects the previous statement, e.g. 
GAXa mais = magis, but, cf. Chaucer C.T. Prol. 839, ‘but 
forword,’ i.e., in addition to agreement; critics not seeing 
this read dy. 

39, 5. Mr. Grote says “it is odd that Pl. puts the 
painter after the scribe.” Not at all. The scribe is the 
empirical faculty, So£aer:«j, whereas the painter is eixac- 
tuxn, fancy, conception. The scribe writes Adyo, the 
painter paints eixdves, perception preceding conception. 

40, a. avtov. Badham reads avirév, which he says is 
indispensable; but avtds may stand for aités, when it 
refers to the subject. 

53) € TO tpitov érépw is a formula for relation, as in 
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the well-known 6 tpiros dvO@pwros. The ancients used the 
concrete case for the abstract expression, and were thus 
saved from what M. Taine calls abstractions pedantiques. 
To the Idealist relation—the third thing—is as real as the 
other two; hence the arguments in the Republic, 523 e, 
524 a, about size, and in the Phaed. 96-97 b as to addition 
and division. Cf. Phaed. 102 b-d; Theaet. 154c, 155¢c; 
Hipp. Maj. 289 B-c; Rep. 479 a; Phaed. 74b. 

54, B. Icannot see any absurdity in Socrates, as in 
the Vulgate distribution, calling a thing dcfore it is de- 
scribed roivde te, and afterwards tovr’ aito. We say, 
What I mean is /fs...., and then, at the end,.... 
That's what I mean. 

55. Idonot see the necessity of supposing with Mr. 
Poste that two dialogues were soldered together by the 
words moAAj—dAoyorata, 55a—c. The argument is :—If 
pleasure be yéveous, it is not ove/a, and is not therefore 
tédos, and therefore not ayaov. Again, if it is yéveous, 
the end is év t@ ylyveoOas in the process and not in the 
consequence dAuriav, QO, A, E, for it is pain we wish to get 
rid of. Again, if pleasure is yéveows, the only good and 
therefore the only beauty is in the Soul; whereas the 
Cyrenaic Pleasure, and therefore good, was (apparently) 
wholly corporeal, z.e. the good is not good. Q, A, E. 

56 d-e. As to the difference between unequal and equal 
numbers, ¢.g. a dozen of oysters and 12 x; Mill, Grote 
and Paley are on Plato’s side against Jowett. In the 
symbol 12 x the identical x is twelve times repeated, but 
no one can prove that the 12 oysters are exactly of the 
same size, &c. 

646. dpEwv cadres. Mr. Paley, p. 111, doubts if the 
future participle here would be correct Greek, but the 
future is used of a conclusion or consequence supposed to 
ensue, in the way the imperfect is used of the premiss or 
condition supposed to precede, cf. e.g. wai ti xab évrds 
Tov axpiBovs meicovTa tiva wpedeOjvas that a man should 
have the benefit of a weak argument in case he skal/ 
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succeed in making it plausible, Zhuc. 5, 90; oi8 érioby 
dv dapyupiov Twoujcavtes tov Sw@oovta ody Exovow avtois, 
who would pay for their dirty work, Dem. de fals. 366, 91; 
ei yap pi) obras elyev, ovdév dv eer tod SiddEovtos, of 
the man who would teach under the opposite hypothesis, 
Aristotel. Eth. N. 2, 1, 7; and 


sub illis 
Montibus, inquit, exwn¢; et eran¢t sub montibus illis. 
Ov. Met. 2, 102-3. 


T. MAGUIRE. 
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ANTENOR POTUIT MEDIIS ELAPSUS ACHIVIS 

ILLYRICOS PENETRARE SINUS ATQUE INTIMA TUTUS 
REGNA LIBURNORUM ET FONTEM SUPERARE TIMAVI 
UNDE PER ORA NOVEM VASTO CUM MURMURE MONTIS 
IT MARE PRORUPTUM ET PELAGO PREMIT ARVA SONANTI 


BELIEVE If am not only the first but the only one 

of Virgil’s commentators who has explored the 
Timavus and can speak of it from personal observation. 
In September, 1865, being on a foot tour with my 
daughter, from Leghorn, through the Tirol, to Dresden, 
we turned aside at Ober-Drauburg, the frontier town of 
Carinthia, and crossing the Julian Alps southward, by the 
Predil, descended through Gértz and along the Isonzo to 
the embouchure of the Timavo (or Timao) into the bay of 
Monfalcone—the extreme north-westerly nook of the 
Adriatic—at San Giovanni di Tuba, between Monfalcone 
and Castle Duino. We remained three days, going over 
the whole locality in every direction, and with the most 
lively interest comparing the accounts given by ancient 
authors, and especially these celebrated verses of Virgil, 
with the testimony of our own senses, the viva-voce 
relations of persons on the spot, the notices of Cluverius 
(Ztal. Antzg. 1. 20), of Schlézer, who visited the place in 
1777 (Bricfwechsel, Part 2, ~. 340), and of Valvasor, Ehre 
des herzogthums Kratin, Laibach, 1689, B. 2, ch. 66, and 
B. 4, ch. 44, as well as with the more recent memoirs of 
Abate Berini di Ronchi di Monfalcone, Judagine sullo 
stato del Timavo e delle sue adjacenze al principio dell’ era 
cristiana, Udine 1826; of Catinelli, swlla tdentita dell’ antico 
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coll’ odierno Timavo, Archeografo Triestino, Trieste, 1829, 
vol. 2, . 379; of Dr. Adolf Schmid] : iiber den unterirdischen 
lauf der Reca, aus dem hefte des gahrgangs, 1851, der 
sitzungsberichte der Math—Naturwis—classe der Katserl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften besonders abgedruckt ; and of 
Dr. P. Kandler, of Trieste, Dzscorso sul Timavo, Trteste, 
1864; these two last the cause of our extending our per- 
sonal researches as far as the disappearance of the Reca 
underground at San Canziano, eighteen Italian miles 
above its re-appearance and discharge into the sea near 
the church of San Giovanni di Tuba. Only when we saw 
the Reca after a course of sixteen Italian miles from its 
source at the foot of Monte Albio, chafing in its rocky, 
much-impeded channel, at the bottom of the four-hundred- 
foot-deep chasm, on the brink of which we stood, and 
disappearing under the dark arch of the natural tunnel 
(“ voragine,” Dr. Kandler) under the mountain ; only when 
we heard from Dr. Kandler, and read in his Dzscorso, 
that the sand and silt and broken pieces of mill-wheels of 
the Reca valley are discharged through the ora Timavi at 
San Giovanni di Tuba: “a San Giovanni uscissero e 
sabbia e melme che sono unicamente della valle del 
Timavo soprano” (so Dr. Kandler denominates the Reca 
above San Canziano, to distinguish it from the Reca delow 
San Canziano, denominated by him Timavo sottano) 
“‘e pezzi di legno di ruote di molini che in quella vallata 
si trovano,” Kandler, Descorso, p. 24; only when we read 
the accounts in Dr. Kandler’s periodical, Z’/s¢rza, of the 
floods of the Reca both above San Canziano and below San 
Giovanni di Tuba, did we at last understand the mystery of 
the fons Timavi, 


‘unde per ora novem vasto cum murmure montis 
it mare proruptum et pelago premit arva sonanti,” 


viz., that the so-called fons Timavi is not a fons or spring 
or source at all, but only the re-appearance, in several 
streams gushing forth from under the mountain at very 
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short distances from each other, of the river—Posidonius’s 
river Timavus—which had become subterranean at San 
Canziano, eighteen miles higher up in the mountains 
(Strabo, 5, 1, 8, Mocesdavios 8€ Gyor morapov tov Tipavov éx 
Tov opav pepdmevoy xatatrimrew eis BépeSpov, el¥’ bd yijs 
évexSévra tepl éxarov Kal tpidKxovta atadious éri TH Jadatry 
Thv éxBorrnv moveto9ac), and that it is the occasional sudden 
bursting forth of this river with unusual violence and in 
unusual quantity through the ora at San Giovanni di 
Tuba—in other words, a flood of the Reca below San 
Giovanni di Tuba—which our author describes in our 
text. 

A personal visit to the locality having thus cleared up 
our own difficulties, I am enabled to present the reader 
with such a picture as will probably clear up his also. 
At the foot of Monte Albio (Schneeberg), the last of the 
Julian Alps eastward, rises a river, which at San Canziano, 
sixteen miles from its source, becomes subterranean, and 
having flowed from San Canziano eighteen miles under- 
ground, emerges from under the mountain at San Gio- 
vanni di Tuba in numerous so-called springs or “‘sorgenti” 
coalescing almost immediately again into a single deep 
and broad stream, which, after a slow, smooth and noise- 
less course of scarcely more than an Italian mile through 
the flat and marshy litoral, discharges itself into the 
Adriatic by a single mouth. The Timavus of our author 
is this river from its re-appearance above-ground at San 
Giovanni di Tuba to the sea; the ora novem of our author 
are the apertures which give passage to the re-appearing 
river; the fons Timavi of our author is the aggregate of 
these apertures (these apertures taken collectively and 
regarded, as they are still regarded on the spot, viz., as 
the source or spring of the river below them), and the 
phenomenon described in our text is a flood or freshet 
(usual after heavy rains or a sudden melting of the snow 
upon the Albio) of the unseen, unsuspected river behind 
them, suddenly bursting through them with great violence 
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and deluging, as with a wide-spread boisterous sea, the 
narrow and almost flat stripe of land between them and 
the Adriatic. Antenor, says our author, penetrated to the 
very extremity of the Adriatic gulf, beyond the fountain 
of the Timavus, i.e., beyond those nine mouths or aper- 
tures through which the river bursting, floods the country 
(ARVA, the fields, the lands, the cultivated grounds) as 
with a wide and noisy sea. So understood, the passage 
is free from all difficulty, the description agrees accurately 
in every respect with the circumstances both of the Tim- 
avus of Posidonius and Strabo, and of the Timavo (or 
Timao) of the present day, and the reader is as little under 
the necessity either of magnifying a river only about one 
thousand yards long, not merely into a sea (“ MARE’) but 
into a wide and noisy expanse of sea (“PELAGO SONANTIY’). 
«An omnia ista” (Virgil’s and other similar accounts of the 
Timavus) ‘‘inania, cum hic tam magnus vastusque fluvius 
nullibi sit terrarum ; veteres omnes illius meminerunt, nostri 
vix inveniunt,” La Cerda. ‘Quibus autem in terris fluvius 
ille quaerendus sit, magna fuit inter viros doctos contro- 
versia,” Heyne, 
or of adopting the preposterous construction put on the 
passage by I. H. Voss, and repeated by Thiel and Kappes, 
viz., that PRORUPTUM is a supine depending on IT and 
having MARE for its object, as he is under the necessity of 
leaving the present Timavo, both springs and river, and 
going in vain search of a river—the Tagliamento, or 
the Brenta or the Po (!)—(‘ Alii dicunt esse fluvium Pata- 
vinum, et appellari lingua vernacula Brentam.” Cynthius 
Cenet. quoting Luc. 7, 192, and Mart. Ep. 13, 89. 
“Maluere itaque alii referre ad Meduacum s. Brentam, 
nonnulli adeo ad Padum” Heyne, Excurs. ad loc.) to 
which the expressions “MARE PRORUPTUM,” ‘“ PELAGO 
SONANTI” and “VASTO CUM MURMURE MONTIS” may 
with some shadow of propriety apply. 
At verse 261 of the third book of his Pharsalia, a more 
manly and dignified, however less elegant, courtly, in- 
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sinuating and successful a poet than Virgil, writes thus of 
the Tigris: 


*‘At Tigrim subito tellus absorbet hiatu, 
occultosque tegit cursus, rursusque renatum 
fonte novo flumen pelagi non abnegat undis.” 


Change one single word, viz., Tigrim into Timavum, and 
these verses become a faithful re-enumeration of the just- 
described particularities of the Reca-Timavo, if I may so 
denominate our river, in its course from its source at the 
foot of Monte Albio to the sea. There is, first, its sudden 
disappearance in the chasm at San Canziano (“subito 
tellus absorbet hiatu”’); then its underground course of 
eighteen Italian miles from San Canziano to San Gio- 
vanni di Tuba (“occultosque tegit cursus’’); next, its 
re-appearance (“rursusque renatum”’) at San Giovanni di 
Tuba, by a new spring (“fonte novo,” Virgil’s nine- 
mouthed fountain of Timavus); and, lastly, its discharge 
into the sea about a mile below San Giovanni di Tuba 
and the new spring (“pelagi non abnegat undis”) in a 
single deep and broad stream (flumen). 

All this seems sufficiently plain and simple, and the 
reader has little difficulty in picturing to himself the 
Timavus, or, as I prefer to call it, the Reca-Timavo, 
issuing, at the height of about 1200 feet above the sea- 
level, from under the last of the Julian Alps immediately 
to the north of Fiume, running thence in a north-westerly 
direction for sixteen Italian miles, parallel to and not far 
from the line of the ancient Roman road from Aquileia to 
Pola, suddenly engulfed in the ground at the village of 
San Canziano, running from thence eighteen miles under- 
ground, and re-appearing at San Giovanni di Tuba, only 
to throw itself into the bay of Monfalcone, the extreme 
north-westerly nook of the Adriatic, éryatos puxds tod 
Adpéov, about a mile further on. Some one of my readers, 
perhaps, more curious than the rest, either about Virgil 
and Antenor, or about ancient chorography, or about 
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picturesque scenery—not impossibly about all three to- 
gether—and more deeply impressed than his fellows by 
the Horatian maxim : 


‘“‘Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
quam quae sunt oculis subiecta fidelibus,” 


suddenly stops short when he has read so far, flings my 
half-perused essay, along with a couple of shirts, a Brad- 
shaw and a Murray, into his valise, and sets out, by rail 
and first packet, direct for the spot. He will judge for 
himself—small blame to him—and not take it on the 
word of any one. Arrived towards the end of the week at 
Monfalcone, he sleeps there and spends the following day 
walking to San Giovanni di Tuba, either along the high 
Monfalcone and Trieste post-road, or, as. I and my 
daughter preferred, along the parallel railway line close 
under the most westerly spurs of the Karst, diverging a 
little, on his way, to visit the tarn of Pietra Rossa on his 
left, and on his right the still-frequented ancient Roman 
hot baths of Monte Sant Antonio. San Giovanni reached 
towards evening, there is no sleeping place, and he goes 
on, as we went on, to the little roadside inn at Duino, 
sups and sleeps, and next morning after breakfast returns 
to San Giovanni, halting every now and then, both as he 
goes and as he returns, to listen for the vastum murmur 
montis, always present to his mind, but never, even so 
much as once, saluting his ear. Disappointed and per- 
plexed he stands still at last in the middle of the road, 
the slightly elevated church of San Giovanni only about 
a hundred yards before him, with the road trending-on 
past it towards Monfalcone. “Here, if any where,” he 
says to himself, “should the fons Timavi be.” Not a 
drop of water, however, is to be seen, except just below 
the road, on his left, two millponds, or, rather, one large 
millpond divided into two by a bush-covered peninsula 
only a few yards wide. ‘Even if the Timavus were here 
and the mountain echoing it as much as ‘ever it did either 
I] 
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in Virgil’s time or Antenor’s, one could not hear it for 
the rout those weirs are making; one would think it 
was the Timavus itself was tumbling over them. The 
mills are not at work. I'll see is there any one at 
them can give me any information.” Ere long he has 
found the intendant, who receives him with a courteous- 
ness and a readiness to give information for nothing, not 
easy to be imagined by an Englishman who has never 
been in Italy. ‘Come with me and I will shéw it to. 
you,” he says, “only the waters are now low, and will * 
give you little notion what it is sometimes.” In a few 
minutes they are standing beside and below the mill weir. 
“There it is,” says the intendant. ‘ Where?” says the 
traveller. ‘There, coming down over the weir.” “I see 
nothing,” says the traveller, “but the overflow of the 
mill-pond tumbling down the weir and running off.” 
“That is the river you were asking about, the Timavo.” 
“And where are the ora?”’ Unfortunately, the intendant 
is not a Latin scholar, knows nothing about ora. ‘“‘ Where 
does all this large quantity of water come from?” ‘Out 
of the mountain, through a culvert under the post-road 
you came by. We believe it to be the Reca that sinks 
into the ground at San Canziano. But you have not seen 
the half of it. Let us walk down a little further.” “™ How 
wide do you think it is?” asks the traveller, as they 
walk down along the left bank.” “I would guess about 
twenty-five or thirty yards,” replies his guide, “ but it will 
soon be twice as wide or more, for look there at the 
accession it is just going to get, and we are not more 
than a hundred yards below the weir yet.” ‘ What river 
is that?” asks the traveller. “The Timavo.” Another 
Timavo?” “Yes. That is the Timavo from the other 
weir.” ‘The breadth of the two united cannot be much 
less than seventy yards?” ‘Not much less,” réplies the 
intendant, “and they are to be joined by the Losavitz bye- 
and-bye.” ‘Would you have time to come that far with 
me?” “Certainly. It is not more than quarter of a mile 
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further, and I am never tired of looking at the deep, 
broad, majestic stream, up which so many trabaccoli are 
constantly bringing the grist to our mills, and down which 
they are no less constantly bringing the flour back to 
Trieste. You see the tops of the masts there under the 
church behind you: And here is the Locavitz joining-in, 
and, yonder, scarcely a mile before us, the double line of 
uprights marking the channel for the trabaccoli, where 
the river spreading out on both sides is hardly distinguish- 
able from the sea. Indeed, it would be no harm if the 
poles came up to where we are standing, for after heavy 
rains, especially in the spring when the snow begins to 
melt in the mountains, both banks of the river are over- 
flowed up to the very weirs, the Locavitz, and the two 
arms coming down from the weirs, thrown into one; that 
wide-spreading and pretty high hill on the other side of 
the river, where you see the fortification, and where 
yesterday you visited the ancient Roman hot baths, is 
turned into an island, and all this lowland here into a 
perfect sea. Sometimes we think we shall be all lost, 
when the sea itself, driven by a Sirocco, comes inland at 
the same time and forces the flooded river back upon us. 
Have you seen enough? or shall we go further?” “Thank 
you very much,” replies the traveller, “I have only too 
much imposed on your kindness. Let us turn.” So they 
go back along the bank, past the weir and pond, and out 
on the road just where the traveller had been standing. 
“‘Many is the accident which has happened here before 
this new road was made,” says the intendant. “In times 
of floods you could hardly tell which was the road and 
which the pond, and you were swallowed up before you 
knew where you were. Look down over the kerb and see 
how the water is rushing out of the culvert below, yet 
there is no flood now, the pond is only at its usual level.” 
The traveller looks down and sees through the smooth, 
transparent surface the violently agitated water below. 
“How many of these culverts have you?” ‘Three; one 
Il2 
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for this pond, two for the other.” ‘ Answering, of course, 
to as many openings in the side of the mountain?” ‘ Not 
exactly. I understand that before the culverts were built 
or the road made, there were in this place five ‘sor- 
genti.’” “You mean five openings in the mountain’s 
side discharging water?” “Yes. Three culverts were 
found sufficient to transmit the water of the five sorgenti 
safely across, under the road, into the ponds.” “ Five of 
the ora Timavi satisfactorily accounted for,” thinks the 
traveller to himself: “ And you sleep quietly in your bed 
a-nights in the mill, with all this quantity of water im- 
pending over you?” “Yes, now we do. I do not say we 


did before the Trieste waterworks had relieved the under- 
ground river of so large a proportion of its water. -The 
only danger now is a flood from above stopped below and 
thrown back upon us by a high tide and the Sirocco 
working together. The culverts are nine feet below the 
sea level.” “Then you sometimes have a visit from the 


sea itself?” “No. The sea only throws back the river 
upon us, never comes itself. We are a good deal pro- 
tected by the rising ground next the water, and the 
accumulated sand on the very shore, as well as by the 
far-from-inconsiderable hill of Sant Antonio nearer us, 
where you saw the fortification to-day, and the ancient 
Roman hot baths yesterday,” “and except for which,” 
subjoins the traveller, “the whole of the flat and marshy 
ground, I think you call it the Lisert, along the foot of 
the mountains, between this and Monfaleone, would long 
ages ago have become an estuary of the Adriatic.” “Iam 
not so sure,” answers the intendant. “Those great floods, 
the result of melting snows or heavy rains in the moun- 
tains, are exceptional, occur only at long intervals ; whereas 
the deposition of the sand and other debris of the moun- 
tains is perpetual; and I, for my part, am so little of 
opinion that there is any danger of the Lisert being 
turned into a bay, and Monte Sant Antonio into an island, 
by irruptions of the sea, that Prather think it is the Lisert 
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which is filling up, becoming every day more and more 
inland, and Monte Sant Antonio every day less and less 
an island in the sea.” So saying and wishing the tra- 
veller a pleasant journey, the intendant doffs his hat and 
turns into the mill, and the traveller proceeds along the 
post-road to Monfalcone, comparing, as he goes, the 
aspect of the locality now when the water is at the 
lowest, with the description given by Dr. Kandler in his 
periodical, Z’/stria, Anno 6, No. 46, published in Tries‘e, 
Nov. 15, 1851, of the same locality during a flood : 


“Le piene straordinarie d’ acque che si monstrarono in 
questi primi giorni del Novembre, ci persuasero a visitare di 
persona le regioni del Timavo inferiore, per trarne argomento 
o di conferma per quanto avemmo a ritenere del corso e delle 
communicazioni summontane di quell’ acque, o di rettifica- 
zione o di richiamo per quanto avessimo erroneamente 
guidicato di quei singolari fenomeni......Abbiamo visitato 
nel di 9 Novembre l’estuario di Monfalcone o le paludi fra 
S. Giovanni di Duino e quell’ antico Municipio, che non 
esitiamo a dire tale. Quel seno coperto tutto dalle acque ci 
presentd agli occhi corporei precisamente quell’ antica condi- 
zione marina che cogli occhi della mente credemmo di 
riconoseere attraverso i cangiamenti seguiti. 11 monte di 
S. Antonio o dei bagni e quell’ altro ivi prossimo, detto della 
Punta, che ¢ pit’ prossimo all’ emissario del Timavo di 
S. Giovanni, si mostrarono perfettamente in isole a breve 
distanza luna dall’ altra; quella dei bagni a breve distanza 
dalla terra ferma; per cui ha conferma la credenza ad un 
ponte di congiungimento, che Marino Sanuto vide nel 1483, 
2 che noi Sacciamo rimontare fino all’ epoca Romana. Fra il 
Monte della Punta e Visola Amarina rimaneva aperto I’ in- 
gresso cui dinanzi stava la lanterna o faro detto poi Belforte, 
di cui oggi poche riune, e la fossa Timavi. L’ estuario fra le 
isole ed i monti posti di contro presentava Il’aspetto di 
amplissimo e bellissimo porto, difeso dalle isole contro i 
marosi; ma non tutto era porto praticabile da legni maggiori, 
come altra volta avemmo ad indicare. Le sorgenti di S. 
Giovanni di Tuba, quelle che mettono in movimento il 
molino, e quelle altre pid a levante, erano talmente rigonfie, 
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che le colonne d’ acqua sorgiva si vedevano sbalzare oltre il 
livello della massa del fiume, il quale era alto quanto la 
traversata pel molino permetteva alzarsi; alle sorgenti pit 
orientali, il livello della massa d’ acqua era assai pid alto dell’ 
ordinario ed occupava il letto della strada abbandonata ivi 
prossima; indizio che |’ acqua sgorgante era maggiore in 
copia di quello che il solito letto permettesse di scorrere tosto 
per equilibrarsi col mare; ondoso era il correre del fiume, 
non per vento che lo spingesse, 0 per ineguaglianze del letto 
(che anzi concede solitamente placidissimo lo scorrere del 
fiume), ma per la foga dell’ acqua sgorgante dalle aperture 
sottacquee del masso compressa dall’ acqua di pit alto livello, 
contenuta nell’ interno dei monti.” 


That it is such a flood of the river Timavus, not the river 
Timavus itself in its ordinary state, which our author 
places before us in the text, appears, I think, from the 
following cogsiderations : First, that the word ARVA, in 
conjunction With PREMIT, cannot signify the country 
through which something—in the case before us a river— 
runs, as arva signifies where it is joined with inter and 
fluit, 2, 781: 
“ubi Lydius arva 
inter opima virum leni fluit agmine Tybris,” 


can only signify the country which something—in. the 
case before us a flooded and overflowing river—presses 
with its physical weight (as Faunus lying on the grass in 
the heat of the day is said premere arva, Ovid. Fast. 
4, 761: 
‘‘Nec Dryadas, nec nos videamus labra Dianae, 
nec Faunum, medio cum premit arva die”). 


Compare Avien. Orb. Terr. 336: 


“Hic qua secretis incidit flexibus agros, 
Aethiopum lingua Siris ruit; utque Syenen 
caerulus accedens diti loca flumine adulat, 
nomine se claro Nilum trahit, inque jacentem 
Aegyptum fusus fluctu premit arva marito, 
fecundatque solum ;” 
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also Rutil. Itiner. 1, 639 (of the Port of Pisa in Tuscany) : 
*‘Vidimus excitis pontum flavescere arenis, 
atque eructato vortice rura tegi, 
qualiter oceanus mediis infunditur agris 
destituenda vago quum premit arva salo, 
sive alio refluus nostro colliditur orbe, 
sive corusca suis sidera pascit aquis ;” 
in both which passages premit arva can only be presses 
(oppresses) the lands with its physical weight, and in the 
latter of which, arva is explained by rura and agris, proof 
demonstrative that arva, in the same connexion ,n our 
text, is neither the country through which the river flows, 
nor the tract usually occupied by the river—the bed of the 
river—sometimes of considerable width at the foot of 
mountains, or at a river’s embouchure into the sea, but is 
the cultivated ground overflowed by the river in a state of 
flood, the valles, campi and agri of Pliny, Ep. 8, 17: 
“Tiberis alveum excessit et demissioribus ripis alte super- 
funditur. Quanquam fossa, quam providentissimus impe- 
rator fecit, exhaustus, premit valles, innatat campis, qua- 
que planum solum, pro solo cernitur. Inde, quae solet 
flumina accipere et permista devehere, velut obvius retro 
cogit, atque ita alienis aquis operit agros, quos ipse non 
tangit,” the patuli campi of Silius, 6, 141: 
‘*Bagrada non ullo Libycis in finibus amne 
victus limosas extendere latius undas, 
et stagnante vado patulos involvere campos ;” 
and of Avienus, Orb. Terr. 423 : 


“Tum caeruleum Padus evomit antro 
flumeri, et éxtento patulos premit aequore campos ;” 


the agri of Ovid, Met. 1, 422: 


“Sic ubi deseruit madidos septemfluus agros 
Nilus, et antiquo sua flumina reddidit alveo ;” 


the agri and campi of Lucan, 6, 272: 


‘‘Sic pleno Padus ore tumens super aggere tutas 
excurrit ripas, et totos concutit agros. 
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Succubuit si qua tellus, cumulumque furentem 
undarum non passa ruit, tum flumine toto 
transit, et ignotos aperit sibi gurgite campos ;” 


and the omnia of our author himself, Georg. 1, 115: 


‘“‘Praesertim incertis si mensibus amnis abundans 
exit et obducto late tenet omnia limo.” 


Secondly, that the very word arva has been used by our 
author himself when speaking of the irruption of a flood 
over a country, Aen. 2, 496: 


‘“Non sic aggeribus ruptis cum spumeus amnis 
exiit, oppositasque evicit gurgite moles, 
fertur in arva furens cuggplo, camposque per omnes 
cum stabulis armenta érahit,” 


where not only have we the ‘very arva of our text, but 
exiit corresponds to the unde it, oppositas evicit moles to 
the proruptum, gurgite to the mare, and fertur furens 
cumulo to the pelago premit sonanti as nearly as the 
difference of circumstances permits, i.e., as nearly as the 
difference between an ordinary river which overflows its . 
banks and floods the country, and a river which bursts 
already-flooded out of the ground and overflows the 
country, permits. Thirdly, that the district of the Tima- 
vus is actually, as testified by Dr. Kandler (above), 
subject to such floods bursting-out through the ora at 
San Giovanni; and, above all, that the expressions mare 
proruptum, pelago sonanti and vasto cum murmure montis 
applied to the already-flooded Timavus bursting-out from 
under the mountain, are as fit and proper, 


Compare Claud. in Rufin. 2, 209: 
‘*Prorumpat in arva 

libertas effrena maris, vel limite justo 

devius errantes Phaethon confundat habenas,”’ 
as applied to the Timavus in its ordinary state, whether 
at the ora, or elsewhere in its course, they are unfit and 
bombastic. How modest in comparison the younger 
Pliny’s account (Ep. 8, 8) of the font of the Clitumnus! 
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“Fons adhuc et jam amplissimum flumen atque etiam 
navium patiens;” how excusable in comparison Seneca’s 
application of the term mare (not even heightened by 
pelagus) whether to the arm of the great Nile in its 
ordinary state, or to the great, inundating Nile itself! 
Nat. Quaest. 4, 2: “Sic quoque quum se ripis continet 
Nilus, per septena ostia in mare emittitur; quodcunque 
elegeris ex his mare est.” Ibid.: “ Initio diducitur, deinde 
continuatis aquis in faciem lati ac turbidi maris stagnat.” 

Nor let any one suspect that this flood of Dr. Kandler’s 
may be the imagination, or, at least, the exaggeration, of 
a partisan, whereon to found or wherewith to buttress 
a theory of the Virgilian meaning. On the contrary, 
Dr. Kandler, so far from being the partisan of a scholastic 
theory, does not even profess to be a scholar at all, and 
while writing his interesting, eloquent, enthusiastic and 
truly Italian Déescorso sul Timavo (observe, not for a 
learned society, but “per nozze Guastalla-Levi’’) turns 
his back on geographers and poets, not excepting even 
Virgil himself, and indites directly from “the great book 
of nature:” “Ma io preferisco leggere dapprima il gran 
libro che dio ha plasmato, il quale svela le veracita o le 
aberrazioni degli uomini che ne voller discorrere,” Dis- 
corso, p. 7; and again, in the Dedication, p. 2: “In altri 
tempi aveva raccolto notizie, e; come tutti gli scrittori s’ 
infingono, non comuni; le ho per Voi rivedute: vengo 
dal campo e fui testimon di cid che narro, io stesso. Del 
Timavo vi tesso ghirlanda fresca fresca, di tutta mia 
composizione, e l’offro a Voi, sposi fortunati.” Had the 
amiable garlandist adhered strictly to his programme and 
interwoven in his garland no flowers at all from poet’s or 
geographer’s parterre, he had neither mistaken Virgil’s 
fons Timavi, viz., the fons at San Giovanni—the only fons 
Timavi of which Virgil seems to have had any know- 
ledge—for the real fons Timavi at the foot of the Albio, 
Discorso, ~. 7: “Il quale (Virgilio) da un solo fonte al 
Timavo, in prossimita della Liburnia pit interna, che é 
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appunto sopra Fiume citta, e da a lui nove emissari al 
mare Adriatico, nel suo seno pid interno, togliendo cosi 
ogni possibilita di scambio tra fonte ed emissario, ben 
altro che identici, anzi richiedenti distanza tra l’uno e 
l’altro,” nor have jumbled up together Asinius Pollio and 
Antenor, Ibid: “Virgilio celebrando Antenore, che 
securo traversd le parti pil settentrionali di Liburnia, lo 
felicita di avere’ superato saxa Timavt, il che é facilissimo 
presso all’ emissario, ed accena alle arva Timavi, che 
possono cercarsi intorno la chiesa di S. Giovanni e per 
molte miglia in distanza.” But the reader is long since 
sufficiently convinced that the picture in our text is not of 
a river, whether the Timavus (the modern Timavo) or any 
other, in its ordinary state “‘medio alveo delabentis in 
mare,” but of the Timavus (the modern Timavo), reputed 
both then and now, to have its source less than an Italian 
mile from the sea, bursting-forth suddenly and unaccount- 
ably in full flood from that reputed source, and “lapides 
adesos stirpesque raptas et pecus et domos volventis una, 
non sine montium clamore vicinaeque silvae, cum fera 
diluvies quietos irritat amnes,” and begs I may proceed. 
IT MARE PRORUPTUM.—What is the subject of IT? 
What is it that goes? “The sea,” answer many, “the 
real, literal sea (mare), which ascends the river up to its 
very source. Serv. ed. Lion: “Sane multi z¢ mare prorup- 
tum et pelago premit arva sonanti, hoc intelligi volunt : 
quod tanta est in illis locis accessa, quae dicitur maris, 
ut per ora Timavi, i.e., usque ad initium fontis, mare 
ascendat. unde ait; it mare, &c., i.e., aqua maris premat 
arva, h.e. littori vicina cooperiat. Constat autem et in 
illo loco, accessa maris usque ad montem pervenire, et 
per omne littus Venetiarum mare certis horis et accedere 
per infinitum et recedere.” Phaer.: 


‘*Where issues nine the sea makes in, for noise the mountain 
[ringes.” 


Wood, Lssay on Homer, p. 51: “This is not a description 
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of the river running with violence into the sea, but of the 
sea bursting into the channel and even the sources of the 
river and overflowing the land ;” answer, to which it will 
be time enough to attend when it has first been explained 
how “fontem wzde it’? comes to mean “fountain /owards 
which goes.” ‘The sea” answer others, “the real, literal 
sea (mare), which penetrates by hidden, underground 
channels into the ora and bursts-out through them:” 
Iovitae Rapitii Balneorum ad Timavi ostia descriptio, ap. 
Graevii Thesaur. Antiquit. Italiae. Tom. 6: “Nunc autem 
iam planum est eum (Virgilium) proprie et ad rem accom- 
modate locutum esse. Ut enim mare est quod aestu 
excrescens per subterraneas concavitates in ipsa montis 
intima et quasi viscera ingreditur, recte dicitur mare et 
pelagus, eo tropo quo ex toto partem intelligimus, ut sit 
mare proruptum prius occulte ingressi et prorupti maris 
pars, quae mox non sine magno murmure prorumpens 
atque exundans circumpositas terras late opprimit atque 
operit aut vastat sonantibus aquis illis e pelago ingressis 
et egressis atque una cum maris aestu vel exundantibus 
vel subsidentibus.” 
“Where with the limestone’s reboant roar, 
through nine loud mouths the sea-waves pour, 
and all the fields are deluged o’er.” 
Conington. 

answer, which it will be time enough to consider when 
there is any reliable evidence of the real, literal sea 
(mare) bursting forth, or having ever burst forth, through 
the ora. The real, literal sea therefore, i.e., the Adriatic, 
neither ascending to the fountain nor descending from the 
fountain, it becomes certain that it is not with the real, 
literal sea we have here to do at all, but only with a 
figurative sea, and the new question, never, I believe, 
discussed by any commentator, arises: whether, is this 
figurative sea subject or predicate? in other words: 
whether is the structure wnde (veluti) proruptum mare tt, 
or unde (Timavus) it (veluti) proruptum mare? and I, for 
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my part, find no difficulty in answering: predicate; pre- 
dicate, because Timavus is more effectually lauded, every 
word of the laudation being made to gravitate directly 
towards Timavus itself, than every word of the laudation 
being made to gravitate towards a mere characteristic, 
the representative of Timavus for the nonce; predicate, 
because so long as (veluti,) mare is regarded as the 
subject of IT, the action of the first clause of the verse 
begins, is carried on, and ends within the limits of a 
monosyllable of no more than two letters, whereas 
(velutt) mare being regarded as predicate, the action 
of the first clause is carried on until it is lost and 
disappears in the greater action of the second; predicate, 
because mare and pelagus being but different names for 
one and the same thing viewed under different lights, 
the expression mare premit pelago is, if allowable at all, 
as awkward and disagreeable as it is tautologous ; predi- 
cate, because instances of a sea’s being said to go, in the 
sense of really going, and not merely as in Mela 3, 3, 


“Qua littora attingit (mare) ripis contentum insularum 
non longe distantibus, et ubique paene tantundem, it 
angustum et par freto; curvansque se subinde, longo 
supercilio inflexum est,” in the sense of seeming to go or 
trending, are as rare—an hour’s search has furnished me 
with no more than one, viz., Claud. Stilich. 1, 172: 


‘*‘Illyricum peteres, campi montesque latebant ; 
vexillum navale dares, sub puppibus ibat 
Ionium.”— 


as instances of a river's being saic to eo, in the sense of 


really going, are of common occuri¢..ce, an hour’s search 
having afforded me no fewer than eleven, viz., Aen. 8, 726: 


**Euphrates ibat jam mollior undis 
extremique hominum Morini Rhenusque bicornis;” 
Hor, Od: 45/2513: 


‘‘Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
littore Etrusco violenter undis, 
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ire deiectum monumenta regis 
templaque Vestae ;” 


Ovid. Heroid. 1, 33: 
-“Hac ibat Simois, hic est Sigeia tellus ;” 
Ovid. Rem. Am. 257: 


“Ut solet, aequoreas ibit Tiberinus in undas;” 
Ovid. Met. 1, 111: 


“‘Flumina iam lactis, iam flumina nectaris ibant;” 
Ovid. Met. 2, 455: 
“‘nemus gelidum, de quo cum murmure labens 
ibat, et attritas versabat rivus arenas ;” 
Ovid. Fast. 4, 364: 
“‘Amnis it insana, nomine Gallus, aqua ;” 
Ovid. Amor. 3, 6, 19: 


“Tu potius, ripis effuse capacibus amnis, 
—Sic aeternus eas—labere fine tuo;” 


Amor. 3, 6, 2 


“‘Inachus in Melie Bithynide pallidus isse 
dicitur ;” 


Ovid. Amor. 3, 6, 98: 
‘‘Quis grata dixit voce, perennis eas?” 


Mela, 1, 9: “ Deinde iterum iterumque divisus (Nilus) it 
per omnem Aegyptum vagus atque dispersus;” and, 
finally, predicate because while I search in vain for an 
example of a sea (mare) said to press the lands with a 
pelagus, I meet, at every turning, examples of a river 
merayitwv, i.e., pressing the lands with a pelagus. Hero- 
dot. 2, 92, (of the Nile): ’Eweav mAnpns yévntrat 6 Totapos 
kal ta media Twerayitn, preras ev TO VdaTL Kpivea Tora TA 
Alyimrtioe kadedot Awtov. Herodot. 1, 184, (of the Eu- 
phrates): [pérepov 5¢ éwIee 6 motayds ava Td Tediov Trav 
merayitew. Strabo, 3,3: ‘O 5é Tdayos nal To mrAdTOs Exes 
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puptaywyois avatAciodat. Svo & dvayvoes év Tots bTepKel- 
févors Tovettae tedious, Stav ai mAHwas yivwvtal, wWoTE 
merayilew wev emt éxatov Kal mevtnKovTa oTadious Kal Trovetv 
mrwTov TO mediov, ev Se TH emdvw davayvces Kal vynolov 
amoXapBdavew doov tTpidxovta otadiwv Td pijKos, wAdTos Sé 
fuixpov aroXeirov Tod pHKous, evardés kal edadumedov. Dio 
Cass. 53, 20: ‘O yap TiSepis merayicas tmacav tiv év Tots 
mediors Paynv xatéraBev, Oote TAcioIar, Id. 45,17: "0 Te 
’"HpiSavos eri modu ths wépiE ys werayicas, eEaipvns aveyo- 
pnoe. Theophyl. Simoc. Quaest. Phys.: “Ioacu toivuv Siaitns 
Téxvnv of Kopaxes. dp@aou Sé Kai Tod “Iotpov Ta peiIpa, val 
piv nal tov NeidAov thv “Alyurrov meraylfovta, GAN Spuos 
aivew éxelvots ovK éveotiv. GAN’ ola Taytadros xorakopevor 
Spyputarny Siknv tavtnv ciompadtrovowv. Himer. Ecl. 13, 31: 
‘O yap 8) MéAns odtos... .avioyes péev ev mpoacteim Tis 
Suvpvys, tixtover 8 avdtov pvpias wyyal Kal wANGIov GAAHAwY 
Bractavovcar' ad’ ov ANUP 6 ToTapmds TEAaYI~EL TE 
evdvs é« mnyav kal mAwWTOS Kal GAKdoL Kal KwOTH yiveTat. 
passages almost sufficient of themselves to make it certain 
not only that it is an inundation of the country by the 
Timavus, as it were with a pelagus or wide-spreading sea, 
which Virgil describes in our text, but that the whole 
clause “ pelago premit arva sonanti” is neither more nor 
less than Virgil’s ornate paraphrase of the Greek word 
meraryifer. 

For all these reasons MARE is predicate, not subject, 
and the structure is not unde (veluti) mare it, but unde 
(Timavus) it (veluti) mare. It will, of course, be objected 
that at first sight, and before consideration, MARE puts 
itself forward as the subject of IT quite as prominently 
as (10, 207) Aulestes, or (Georg. 3, 517) arator, puts itself 
forward as subject of the same verb, and I do not deny 
that it does; but if it does, and yet is not, as I think I 
have shown it is not, really subject but only predicate, 
and the reader is obliged in consequence to cast-about for 
another subject, such trouble to the reader arises wholly 
and solely from an inaccuracy in the construction similar 
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to, however less in degree than, that which is so observ- 
able in a passage quoted a little above, viz., Aen. 2, 496: 


“Non sic aggeribus ruptis quum spumeus amnis 
exiit, oppositasque evicit gurgite moles, 
fertur in arva furens cumulo, camposque per omnes 
cum stabulis armenta trahit.” 


where fertur and trahit stand absolutely without a subject, 
and cannot be supplied with one, except either by depriv- 
ing exiit and evicit oftheirs in some such manner as 
the following: Non-sic spumeus amnis, quum aggeribus 
ruptis exiit, oppositasque evicit gurgite moles, fertur in 
arva furens cumulo, camposqte per omnes cum stabulis 
armenta trahit ; or by imagining an anacoluthon at moles, 
thus: non sic aggeribus ruptis quum spumeus amnis 
exiit, oppositasque evicit gurgite moles—fertur (spumeus 
amnis) in arva furens cumulo, camposque per omnes cum 
stabulis armenta trahit. In both places the reader—the 
experienced reader even more than the inexperienced— 
feels the hitch, the jolt in the saddle, and if he says 
nothing about it, it is only because he recollects that the 
poem consists of some seven thousand verses, and was 
impatiently expected by the absolute master of the ancient 
Roman world. Curious and almost incredible that in 
both passages it is the principal verb, occupying the most 
prominent position, and expressing the main action, 
which stands thus subjectless, or, to use a milder phrase, 
for which sudzectum quaerttur. Let not, however, the 
reader, in either case, dwell too much on a petty désagré- 
ment, or make a mountain out of a mole-hill. Let him 
rather draw, for the case in hand, what advantage he can 
from the just-cited case, and observing that fertur, in the 
latter, perfectly represents IT in the former both in mean- 
ing and position in the verse, that amnis in the latter is 
neither more nor less than the generic expression for the 
special Timavi of the former, and occupies the very same 
position in the verse, that the aggeribus ruptis and oppo- 
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sitas evicit moles of the latter exactly make up the pro- 
ruptum of the former, and that there is the same arva in 
both, let him conclude at once and without hesitation that 
as the subject of fertur in the latter case is only to be 
found in amnis, so the subject of IT in the former case is 
only to be found in Timavi, and console himself for his 
henceforward somewhat lower estimate both of Virgil’s 
fertility of imagination and accuracy of expression, with 
his henceforward much more correct notion of Virgil’s 
landscape of the Timavus. 

IT MARE PRORUPTUM ET PELAGO PREMIT ARVA SO- 
NANTI.—The second clause of the verse is our author’s 
usual variation, or re-enunciation in different terms, of 
the first clause: (Timavus) goes as tf it were a burst-forth 
sea and presses the fields with, as tt were, a sounding pelagus. 

Let us suppose for a moment that Antenor, instead of 
sailing up to the head of the Adriatic and founding the 
city of Patavium beyond where the Timavus, issuing out 
of the ground through nine ora, overflows its banks and 
turns the country into a pelagus, had sailed up to the 
head of the Mediterranean and founded the city of Bery- 
tus beyond where the Nile wedayifer (Herodotus, quoted 
above), our author, in his account of the circumstance, 
might have used the very words “pelago premit arva 
sonanti.” Let us further suppose that the Nile, instead 
of flowing through Nubia and upper Egypt sub dio, had 
performed that part of its course secretly under ground 
and emerged only at the cataracts in several streams 
coalescing immediately into a river, which, in its course 
to the sea, overflowed its banks and inundated the country 
(“‘effuso stagnantem flumine Nilum”); our author, in his 
account of the circumstance, might have used not merely 
the words pelago premit arva sonanti, but, had his 
measure permitted him, all the other words of our text, 
except the geographical denominations alone; thus: 
Cyrenaicos penetrare sinus atque intima tutus Regna 
Marmaridarum et fontem superare Nili, Unde per ora 
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novem magno cum murmure montis, It mare proruptum 
et pelago premit arva sonanti. Hic tamen ille urbem 
[ Beryti] sedesque locavit Teucrorum. 

Having now, let us hope, some definite notion of the 
river Timavus—its fons or source at the foot of Monte 
Albio, its disappearance under ground at San Canziano, 
its reappearance at San Giovanni in several streams more 
or less numerous under different circumstances and mis- 
taken for a fons, its almost immediate re-coalesence into 
a single stream, its discharge into the sea about a mile 
further-on by a single mouth, and its occasional flooding 
cf the country below San Giovanni, we are in a condition 
to enquire what has this river—either itself, or its fons, or 
its flood—to do with Antenor’s flight from Troy to Italy. 
Cleonymus, bound for Venetia (Liv. 2, 10), sails right up 
the middle of the Adriatic, keeping clear of the two 
dangerous coasts, the Scylla on the one side and the 
Charybdis on the other, until, arrived opposite the Brenta, 
he makes for, and sails up, that river. ‘‘Circumvectus 
inde Brundisii promontorium, medioque sinu Hadriatico 
ventis latus, quum laeva importuosa Italiae litora, dextra 
Illyrii Liburnique et Istri, gentes ferae, et magna ex parte 
latrociniis maritimis infames, terrerent, penitus ad litora 
Venetorum, pervenit; ibi expositis paucis, qui loca ex- 
plorarent, quum audisset tenue praetentum litus esse, 
quod transgressis stagna a tergo sint, irrigua aestibus 
maritimis ; agros haud procul proximos campestres cerni ; 
ulteriora colles; inde esse ostium fluminis praealti, quo 
circumagi naves in stationem tutam vidisse (Meduacus 
amnis erat); eo invectam classem subire flumine adverso 
jussit. Gravissimas navium non pertulit alveus fluminis. 
in leviora navigia transgressa multitudo armatorum ad 
frequentes agros, tribus maritimis Patavinorum vicis co- 
lentibus eam oram, pervenit.” Antenor, on the contrary, 
sailing up the same Adriatic for the same Venetia, instead 
of ascending the Brenta westward, turns his back upon it 
and penetrates eastward into the heart of Liburnia and 

KK 
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passes the fons Timavi; potuit Illyricos penetrare sinus 
atque intima tutus regna Liburnorum et fontem superare 
Timavi. How he ever got out alive from among those 
fierce tribes, or how, having got out alive from among 
them, he ever made his way by that route to where he 
built Padua on the Brenta, passes my comprehension, 
and if it did not pass Jupiter’s also it could only have 
been because that personage was, ex-officio, as well as 
ex natura rerum, familiar with and up-to all sorts of 
impossibilities. “I cannot help thinking Venus might 
have been more cautious about what she said.” “How 
do we know Venus said so at all?” ‘Virgil says she 
did, and so do all the commentators.” ‘All the commen- 
tators, if you please, but certainly not Virgil.” ‘ Are you 
serious?’’ ‘Never was more serious in my life. But 
what’s the matter? What makes you put-on so long a 
face?” “I’m thinking of the Civil Service, and the lot of 
poor fellows I sent off yesterday.” “Oh! never mind 
them; they’re all right. You told them what answers 
they were expected to give, and you may be sure they’ll 
give them. Had you told them the real state of the case, 
what Venus really does say, you would only have brought 
disgrace both upon them and yourself.” ‘It’s an idle 
curiosity, perhaps, still I must own I would like to know 
the truth. Tell me, in confidence, I'll not breathe one 
word of it to any one.” “ Well, I'll tell you. Venus does 
not say Antenor penetrated the Illyrian gulf and the 
interior of the Liburnian realms in safety, and passed the 
nine-mouthed spring of the Timavus: 


“Hoc ergo nunc ad augmentum pertinet quod tutus est etiam 
inter saevos populos.” Serv. Ed. Lion. ‘‘Nach Virgil’s 
angabe drang Antenor durch die Liburnier ueber den 
Timavus in das innere des landes welches den namen von 
seinen begleitern erhielt.” Mannert, Geogr. von Italia, s. 53. 
“Tllyricos penetrare sinus atque intima tutus regna Libur- 
norum,” Heyne (who observes in a note: “ poetam male a 
Servio accusatum dices, quod Antenorem Illyricum et Libur- 
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niam tenuisse dixerit, nec minus male post Corradum a 
Burmanno defensum ex usu voc. penefrasse, quod h. 1. sit 
transitsse”); and Wagner, 1832 and 1861: ‘“‘Tief zur Illy- 
rischen bucht und dem innersten reich der Liburner Eingehen 
ohne gefahr, und umlenken den quell des Timavus.” 
J. H. Voss: ‘Drang in alle buchten (penetrare sinus atque 
intima regna Liburnorum) und kam so auch in die durch die 
weite miindung des Timavus gebildete bucht” (!) Kappes : 
‘“‘Penetrare is not so much to penetrare into, as to make his 
way through or past (!), Illyricum.” Conington: 


but Venus says, Antenor penetrated the Illyrian gulf, and 
passed in safety the Liburnian realms farthest up on 
that gulf and the nine-mouthed spring of the Timavus.” 
“You are most undoubtedly right. It can be nothing 
else. Antenor did not go-in among the fierce Liburni at 
all, only passed both them and the Timavus by, and 
then made across for the Brenta. He could do that 
‘tutus.’ If he had gone-in either among the Liburnians 
or the Istrians, he never would have been heard-of 
more, nor one of his company. Penetrare Illyricos sinus, 
superare intima regna Liburnorum et fontem Timavi. 
Quite Virgil’s manner. Penetrare Illyricos sinus, the 
general enunciation ; Superare intima regna Liburnorum 
et fontem Timavi, the specification ; the former of the two 
clauses informing us that he went up the Illyrian gulf, 
the latter how far he went up it, viz., past both Liburnia 
and Istria. What a dolt I was not to see it sooner! 
Say, rather, what dolts we all were.” Nothing could 
be plainer. Penetrated the Illyrian gulf beyond both 
Liburnia and Istria, and sailing up the Brenta, founded 
his city in Venetia. And that terrible Timavus (“and all 
the dangers of Timavus’ fount”) with the whole Adriatic 
rushing out through it (“Where with the limestone’s 
reboant roar, Through nine loud mouths the sea-waves 
pour”’)—no wonder the mountain rumbled—is nothing but 
a raw-head and bloody-bones to frighten children. Take 
off the raddled cloth and you have the bare broomstick, 
KK2 
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the Timavus—remarkable for its manifold spring, and the 
overflowing of its banks—standing for Istria, just as you 
so often have the Nile—remarkable for its manifold 
mouth and the overflowing of its banks—standing for 
Egypt: ex. gr. Georg. 3, 28: 


“Atque hic undantem bello magnumque fluentem 
Nilum ac navali surgentes aere columnas 
Addam, urbes Asiae domitas pulsumque Niphaten.” 


Aen. 6, 801: 
“Et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili;” 


and the sole difference between the line Cleonymus took, 
up the Gulf, and the line taken by Antenor, is, that 
Cleonymus, setting out from Magna Graecia, kept nearer 
the western side and turned sooner into the Brenta than 
Antenor, who, having come round the Peloponnesus from 
Troy, kept naturally nearer to the eastern side, and went 
round by the top of the gulf, beyond both Liburnia and 
Istria, before he turned into the same river. 

ILLYRICOS SINUS.—“ Antenor segelte lings der kiiste 
hin, drang in alle buchten, und kam so auch in die durch 
die weite miindung des Timavus gebildete bucht.”” Kappes : 
“Tllyricos sinus may be either the Adriatic, as washing 
the shore of Illyricum, or the indentations in the Illyrian 
coast.”” Conington: Most undoubtedly erroneous. An- 
tenor had no business in the indentations of the Illyrian 
coast. On the contrary, those indentations were, of all 
things, to be avoided on account of the ferocity of the 
inhabitants: Liv. 10, 2. ‘‘ Circumvectus inde (Cleomenes) 
Brundisii promontorium, medioque sinu Hadriatico ventis 
latus, quum laeva inportuosa Italiae litora, dextra Illyrii 
Liburnique et Istri, gentes ferae, et magna ex parte 
latrociniis maritimis infames, terrerent, penitus ad litora 
Venetorum pervenit.” Illyricos sinus is the Illyrian or 
Adriatic gulf, up which Antenor penetrated to the mouth 
of the Brenta. The plural is used as answering the verse 
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better than the singular. Compare 3, 689: “ Megarosque 
sinus.” The gulf or bay of Megara. Manilius, 5, 52: 


** Actiacosque sinus inter suspensus utrimque 
orbis, et in ponto caeli Fortuna natabit ;” 


the gulf or bay of Actium, i.e., the Ambracian gulf or bay. 
Ovid Met. 15, 50: 
“‘Lacedaemoniumque Tarentum 


praeterit, et Sybarin, Salentinumque Neaetum, 
Thurinosque sinus, Temesenque et Iapygis arva;” 


the gulf or bay of Thurii. Ovid. Trist. 1, 10, 35: 


“Thyniacosque sinus, et ab his per Apollinis urbem 
acta, sub Anchiali moenia tendat iter;” 


the gulf or bay of Thynias. Prop. 4, 1, 114: 


“Tu diruta fletum 
supprime et Euboicos respice, Troia, sinus;” 


the gulf or channel of Egripo. So common is the use of 
this word in the plural to signify a single object, that we 
have quite as many examples of a plural szzus signifying 
a single bosom as we have just seen there are of a plural 
sinus signifying a single gulf or bay. It may be sufficient 
to quote Ovid. Art. Amat. 3. 33: 


‘*Phasida, iam matrem, fallax dimisit Iason; 
Venit in Aesonios altera nupta sinus ;” 


and Claud. Gigant. ad extrem : 


‘‘Implorat Paeana suum conterrita Delos, 
auxiliumque rogat: Si te gratissima fudit 
in nostros Latona sinus, succurre precanti.” 


Nor let objection be made to the Adriatic gulf’s being 
called Itlyrian gulf; Aquileia, at the very head of it, and 
within view of the Timavus, is not only said by Ausonius, 
Ordo Nobil. Urb. 6. 3, to be an Italian colony objecta ad, 
Lllyricos montes : 


‘‘ Nona inter claras, Aquileia, cieberis urbes, 
Itala ad Lllyricos obiecta colonia montes ;”’ 
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but is stated by Strabo, 5. 1. 8, to be an emporium opened 
to the Illyrian tribes on the Ister: ’Aveiras 8 éumépsov tots 
mept Tov “lotpov tav IAAupiov. e0vect. 

ILLYRICOS PENETRARE SINUS.—The expression fene- 
trare sinum, in the sense of going up a gulf or bay, has 
been used by Priscian, Perieges. 607 : 


“Persicus inde sinus penetratur, et Icaron offert.” 


INTIMA REGNA LIBURNORUM.—Not the interior or 
heart of the Liburnian realms (the interior of Liburnia), 


for in that case it should be intima regnorum Liburnorum, 
Priscian. Perieges. 650: 

‘Inter quas Tanais Maeotidis intima pulsat,” 
the inmost, most internal parts of the Maeotis. Nemesian. 
Cyneg. 71: 

‘*utque intima frater 

Persidos, et veteres Babylonos ceperit arces,” 
the inmost, most internal parts of Persia. Stat. Theb. 1, 426: 
‘Intima vultus,” the inmost, most internal parts, of the face, 
viz. the sockets of the eyes, 


but the Liburnian realms which are in the inmost part, 
or heart, of someting else, viz. of the Adriatic gulf; in 
other words: are far up the Adriatic. Compare Valer. 
Flacc. 4, 512. (of the Harpies.) 












“Tamque et ad Ionias metas atque intima tendunt 
saxa, vocat magni Strophadas nunc incola ponti;” 


not the innermost part, or heart, of the saxa (Strophades) 
but the saxa (Strophades) innermost, i.e. far up in the 
Ionian sea. Valer. Flacc. 5, 281: 


‘‘At Iuno et summi virgo Iovis intima secum 
consilia et varias sociabant pectore curas;” 


not the interior or heart of their counsels, but the counsels 
which were innermost in their hearts. Ovid. Met. 11, 
416, of Halcyone : 


“Cui protinus intima frigus 
ossa receperunt ;” 
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not the innermost part, or marrow, of her bones, but 
her bones, the innermost part of herself. Ovid. Heroid. 
16, 133 (Paris, of himself): 
“ Praecordiaque intima sensi 
attonitus curis intumuisse novis ;” 


not the innermost part of the praecordia, but the prae- 
cordia, innermost part of himself. Sil. 4, 691: 


‘“Nympharumque intima moestus 
implevit chorus attonitis ululatibus antra;” 


not the innermost part of the caves, but the innermost 
caves (of the river). And our author himself, Georg. 4, 65: 


“ Tpsae 
intima more suo sese in cunabula condent;” 


not the innermost part of their cradles, but their cradles 
in the innermost part of the hive. And Georg. 4, 481: 


‘Quin ipsae stupuere domus, atque intima Leti 
Tartara ;” 


not, with Wagner and Forbiger, and in pointblank con- 
_tradiction to Aen. 6, 273: 


“Vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus orci 
bei atin $065 bevikes sas easd ects danosane.: 


not the innermost part of Tartarus, where letum dwells, but 
Tartarus, tnnermost part of letum, far-in tn the realms of 
letum, whither it was, of course, the most difficult for 
song to penetrate. Compare Liv. 1, 1, of this very ex- 
pedition of Antenor: “ Casibus deinde variis, Antenorem 
cum multitudine Henetum, qui, seditione ex Paphlagonia 
pulsi, et sedes et ducem, rege Pylaemene ad Troiam 
amisso, quaerebant, venisse in intimum maris Hadriatici 
sinum;” not the innermost part of the sinus of the 
Adriatic sea, but the innermost sinus of the Adriatic 
sea, the sinus which was farthest up the Adriatic, i.e. 
the extreme northerly sinus, comprehending towards 
south-east the present bay of Trieste (Meerbusen von 
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Triest) and towards north-west the present bay of Mon- 
falcone (Meerbusen von Monfalcone), into which latter, 
and not, as stated by Heyne, Wagner, Conington, and 
so many others who have neither visited the place nor 
used good charts, into the bay of Trieste, the present 
river Timavus as we have already seen, discharges itself. 

ILLYRICOS PENETRARE SINUS—INTIMA REGNA LIBUR- 
NORUM SUPERARE.—Antenor is of said to pass-by the 
Illyrian gulf, as Myscelus, Ovid. Met. 15. 50, just quoted, 
is said to pass-by the bay of Thurii, because not past, but 
into, the Illyrian gulf was Antenor’s direct way to the 
Brenta and site of his future city, whereas past and not 
into the Thurian gulf was the direct way for Myscelus 
to the Aesar and site of his future city, and Antenor zs 
said to pass-by Liburnia and the fons Timavi, as Mys- 
celus is said to pass by the bay of Thurii, because past 
and not into Liburnia and the fons Timavi was Antenor’s 
way to the Brenta and site of his future city, as past and 
not into the bay of Thurii was the way for Myscelus 
to the Aesar and site of his future city. 

FONTEM TIMAVI.—“ Pro Timavo, ait fontem Timavi’” 
Serv. (ed. Lion), followed by Gossrau (who, having quoted 
Servius, adds: “multus ea in re est Avienus, apud quem, 
tergum marts, salts, salt, lacus; vada, freta gurgitis, arva 
solt, sugera terrae, aequoris unda, alia multa.”) Also by 
Forbiger, ed. 4. (“fontem Timavi, h.e. Timavum.”) The 
gloss is most assuredly false, if it were only because UNDE 
then becomes, of necessity, ex guo Timavo, quod absurdum. 
On the contrary, it is with the greatest propriety Antenor, 
who is making a coasting voyage, is said to pass the fons 
Timavi, not the Timavus (river Timavus), the fons not the 
river being the remarkable object, partly on account 
of the unusual proximity of the fons to the sea, a proximity 
little less than that of the fons Arethusa worshipped by 
Aeneas himself as he sails past on his voyage from the 
same Troy to the same Italy, partly on account of the 
unusual number of ora of which it consisted, a number 
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variously reported by different visitors: Claud. 3 Consul. 
Honor. 120: “ Phrygii numerantur stagna Timavi,” where 
the enumerator is no less a personage than the emperor 
Honorius, partly on account of the quantity of water dis- 
charged by those ora, so considerable at times as to over- 
flow both banks of the deep and wide river, and redayifew 
all round, and partly because, of the two always sacred 
objects, fons and river, the fons as source and father of the 
river, and residence of the river-god, and as consisting of 
purer water than the river, was the most sacred ; so sacred 
indeed that a fons without its chapel or temple or lucus or 
oracular cave, or all four together, 


Aen. 7, 81: 


** At rex sollicitus monstris, oracula Fauni, 
fatidici genitoris adit, lucosque sub alta 
consulit Albunea, memorum quae maxima sacro 
fonte sonat, saevamque exhalat opaca mephitim.’” 


Ovid. Fast. 3, 295: 


‘*Lucus Aventino suberat niger ilicis umbra, 
quo posses -viso dicere, numen inest. 
In medio gramen, muscoque adoperta virenti 
manabat saxO vena perennis aquae. 
Inde fere soli Faunus Picusque bibebant. 
Huc venit et Fonti rex Numa mactat ovem.” 


Plin. Ep. 8, 8 (of the Fons Clitumni): ‘‘ Adiacet templum pris- 
cum et religiosum. Stat Clitumnus ipse amictus ornatusque 
praetexta. Praesens numen atque etiam fatidicum indicant 
sortes. Sparsa sunt circa sacella complura, totidemque dei ; 
sua cuique veneratio, suum nomen, quibusdam vero etiam 
fontes. Nam praeter illum quasi parentem caeterorum, sunt 
minores capite discreti, sed flumini miscentur, quod ponte 
transmittitur. Is terminus sacri profanique. In superiore 
parte navigare tantum, infra etiam natare concessum ;” 


was as rare in ancient Greece or Italy as is at present in 
Bohemia a well or bridge without its Saint Nepomuck. 
Compare Ovid. Fast. 4, 469: 


“ Praeterit (Ceres) et Cyanen et fontem lenis Anapi, 
et te, vorticibus non adeunde, Gela.” 
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Claud. Gigantom., 69: 


‘Hic Rhodopen Hebri cum fonte revellit 
et socias truncavit aquas.” 
Stat. Theb. 4, 830 (thirsty soldier addressing the Fons 
Langiae) : 


....*Tuque o cunctis insuete domari 

solibus, aeternae largitor corniger undae, 

laetas eas; quacunque domo gelida ora resolvis, 

immortale tumens ; neque enim tibi cana repostas 

bruma nives, raptasque alio de fonte refundit 

arcus aquas, gravidive indulgent nubila Cori 

sed tuus, et nulli ruis expugnabilis astro ;” 
and Horace’s Fons Bandusiae rivo dare nomen idoneus. 
Fontem unde.—Varro, L. L. 4, 26: ‘“‘Fons unde funditur 
e terra, aqua viva.” Cicer. de Orat. 1, 46 (figuratively) : 
“Fontes unde hauriretis.” 

ORA NOVEM.—The number of ora assigned by Virgil 
to the fons Timavi is not to be too closely pressed. If 
it is higher by two than the highest number assigned to 
it by any writer who could not have copied from him, we 
must not forget that not only were the actual ora always 
varying in number, and therefore variously reported by 
visitors, but that no probable number had so good a claim 
on the poet—the poet par excellence and not the geo- 
grapher—as the poetical and mystic three times three, the 
Muse’s own number, the number of the enfolded spheres, 
the number of the holidays kept in honour of the dead, 
the number of the acres covered by the body of Tityus, 
the number of the stars in Ariadne’s crown, the number 
of the days Ulysses was floating on the wreck of his vessel 
from Charybdis to the island of Calypso, the number of 
the days the same hero floated on the mast from Crete 
to Thesprotia, the number of the years the ox was old 
out of whose hide was made the bag full of winds given 
by Aeolus to the same hero, the number of the days the 
same hero sailed from Aeolia with the bag before he came 
in sight of home, the number of the goats the same hero 
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carried off from Cyclops’ land for each of his twelve ships, 
the number of the judges of the sports at the court of 
Alcinous, the number of the years the Aloidae were old 
when they were already that same number of cubits in 
breadth and that same number of épyuae in height, the 
number of the days, and the number of the nights Latona 
was in labor, the number of the cubits the golden necklace 
‘was long with which Dione and Rhea and Themis and 
Amphitrite and all the other goddesses except Juno bribed 
Lucina to expedite Latona’s labor, the number of the days 
Deucalion’s ark was tossed about on the waters of the 
flood before it rested on the top of mount Parnassus, the 
number of the days Apollo discharged his arrows on 
the Grecian army, the number of the days for which 
Apollo and Neptune turned the Trojan rivers against 
the wall which had protected the Grecian fleet during 
the siege of Troy, the number of the dogs accompanying 
the shepherds on the shield of Achilles, the number of 
the parlour dogs of Achilles himself, the number of the 
benches occupied by Nestor and the Pylians sacrificing 
to Neptune, and the number of the oxen sacrificed by 
the occupants of each bench, the number of the Trojans 
slain by Patroclus each of the three times he rushed on 
them just before he was himself slain, the number of the 
days the gods disputed whether or not Mercury should 
steal Hector’s body from Achilles and restore it to Priam, 
the number of his sons Priam orders to prepare the cart 
which is to carry the ransom of Hector’s body, the number 
of the cubits the fvyddecpor of the said cart is long, the 
number of the days Clytie mourned and fasted before she 
was turned into a heliotrope, the number of the pul- 
cherrima fratrum corpora with which his fida Tuscan 
coniux presented Arcadian Gilippus, the number of the 
months—but ohe! iam satis, superque. 

If the aspect of the place has changed, the land having 
so much encroached on the sea that the quondam island 
of the baths is now part and parcel of the continent— 
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if the Zimavum of Strabo, with its temple of Diomede, 
port, and sacred grove, has disappeared—if the mountain 
no longer resounds with the. tumultuous out-bursting 
through numerous ora, of a flood resembling a sea—if 
the numerous ora themselves, opening, the principal of 
them, at the bottom of a mill-pond, require to be sought- 
for—still the Roman baths are there, the mountain is 
there, the numerous ora are there, and are as differently. 
counted as ever by different visitors; the flood outburst- 
ing through them like a sea is there, the river is there: 
and called by the same name, nay, even the religio loci 
is there, maintained by the church of Santo Giovanni 
il battezzatore, built on an elevation within the shortest 
safe distance of the venerable and venerated font. Where 
have two thousand rolling years not left as rough or 
rougher wheel-tracks ? 


JAMES HENRY. 


Dalkey Lodge, Dalkey, Ireland, 
April 16, 1874. 





ON THE NATURE OF THE BOUNDING 
SURFACES OF BODIES. 


HYSICISTS are not agreed as to the exact meaning 
to be assigned to the term “ boundary” as applied 
to a body, solid, liquid or gaseous. Are we to understand 
this term as denoting a mathematical surface, implying 
therefore that the transition from ‘one body to another, 
which in common language is said to be in contact 
with it, is abrupt ; or are we to understand by the word 
“boundary” a region whose thickness is very small, but 
not absolutely evanescent, and throughout which the 
particles of matter differ from, and are in some sort inter- 
mediate between, those of either of the bodies which are 
said to be in contact. 

Thus, when a piece of glass is immersed in water, if a 
line be drawn intersecting both bodies, are we to suppose 
that, in passing along this line, we shall find a molecule 
of glass succeeding immediately to a molecule of water ; 
or shall we find on this line a number of molecules which 
are neither glass nor water, but something intermediate 
between these substances. 

I offer the following argument in support of the former 
of these hypotheses. 

When a ray of polarized light undergoes refraction 
in passing from one transparent medium to another, it 
is known that the plane of polarization is in general 
changed, the amount of change which it undergoes 
augmenting with the deviation of the refracted ray. I 
shall now establish the following proposition with regard 
to the deviation of this plane :— 
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When the difference between the refractive indices of the 
two media ts gradually diminished, the limit of the ratio of 
the deviation of the plane to the deviation of the ray ts zero. 

I shall in the first place shew that this proposition is a 
consequence of the law of Fresnel, and shall then estab- 
lish it independently of that law, by direct experiment. 

1. According to the law of Fresnel, if a, (3 be the 
azimuths of the planes of polarization of the incident and 
refracted rays respectively, and w the deviation of the re- 
fracted ray, 

tan 8=secz tana. 


Hence it is easily seen that 
sin(8—a) _ 2 sin*}u 
cosacos8 cosu 

Now if the difference between the refractive indices of the 

media be constantly diminished, so that w and 6 —a be- 

come very small, we shall have ultimately 


tana. 


uz sin 2a 
B-a= ——.. 
4 


Bra wusin2a 
ee 


Hence ; 


a ratio whose limit is plainly zero. 

2. I proceed now to establish the same conclusion by 
direct experiment. 

For this purpose a polariscope is employed, in which 
the polarizer and the analyzer respectively are attached 
to two arms which are capable of moving as radii of a 
vertical circle. To the arm containing the polarizer 
(which may be termed the polarizing arm) is attached a 
cylindrical vessel, having its sides parallel to the arm,* 
and its lower extremity closed with plate glass. By this 
means a ray, parallel to the axis of the polarizer (which 
is a Nicol’s prism), and polarized in any required plane, 
may be made to traverse the cylindrical vessel. 


* This adjustment is adopted only as a matter of convenience. 
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If the vessel be now partly filled with a transparent 
liquid, the transmitted ray will be refracted at its free sur- 
face, which is necessarily horizontal, the angle of internal 
incidence being obviously the same as the angle between 
the polarizing arm and the vertical. Hence, it is evident 
that, by varying the position of the arm, we may obtain a 
ray refracted at any required angle. 

The emergent light is received upon an analyzing 
prism (constructed in the manner described before the 
Royal Irish Academy, Proc. Vol. VII. p. 348) by means 
of which the position of the plane of polarization may be 
determined subject to an error of observation of less than 
1’. By this method, as is easily seen, the truth of the law 
of Fresnel may be subjected to a severe test. For the 
present, however, I confine myself to the experimental 
proof of the proposition enunciated above, namely, that 
when the refractive indices of the two media approach in 
value, so that the deviation of the ray at the common 
surface of the media becomes small, the ratio of the 
deviation of the plane of polarization to the deviation of 
the ray tends to zero. 

For this purpose the cylindrical vessel is partly filled 
with linseed oil. A ray of light polarized in azimuth 45°, 
and parallel to the sides of the cylinder, enters the lower 
part of the vessel, and having traversed the plane, is 
refracted at its free surface. The analyzing arm having 
been so adjusted that the refracted ray passes through it, 
the analyzer is turned round its axis until the tints become 
equal. A portion of the oil having been now removed, 
different fluids are successively introduced under it by 
means of a pipette, so that the oil forms a stratum on the 
surface of the fluid so introduced. With each fluid the 
polarizing arm, to which the cylindrical vessel is attached, 
is moved so that the refracted ray emerges at the same 
angle. The deviation of the ray which takes place at the 
common surface of the two fluids is evidently given by the 
angle through which it was necessary to move the polari- 
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zing arm. The deviation at the upper surface of the oil is 
of course the same as in the first experiment. 

Hence if ¢, be the change in the plane of polarization 
in the first experiment, and e that in any of the others, 7 
being the change in the plane produced at the common 
surface of the fluids, we shall have 

v=e-—€, 
neglecting the small error resulting from the fact that, in 
the second experiment, the azimuth of the incident light 
differs slightly from 45°. It is evident, therefore, that the 
value of wv will be given by the angle through which it 
has been necessary to turn the analyzing prism round its 
axis between the first and second experiment. 

Suppose now the lower fluid to be distilled water. 
Then I have found by experiment 


Deviation of ray at common surface...... 4° 45’ 


Change in plane of polarization at same.. o° 3’ 
Ratio of these angles ........ciccesesee ‘OIOS 


When the lower fluid possesses a refractive index consider- 
ably higher than water, as for example a strong solution 
of ene of the metallic salts, I have found the change in 
the plane of polarization to be quite imperceptible. It 
may then be assumed that the limiting ratio of the devia- 
tion of the plane of polarization to the deviation of the 
ray is zero, and hence it follows necessarily that, if the 
deviation of the ray be continuous, there will be mo devia- 
tion of the plane. 

Now if two media pass into each other by a continuous 
change (however rapid it may be), the deviation of the ray 
is necessarily also continuous. It would seem, therefore, 
that the deviation of the plane ought to be wz/. This we 
know not to be the case. The hypothesis, therefore, of a 
continuous change in passing from one body to another 
appears to be inadmissible, unless the words “ continuous 
change” are to be understood in a sense different from 
that which ordinarily attaches to them. 
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Strictly speaking, of course, the experimental proof of 
the limit to which the ratio of the deviation of the plane 
to the deviation of the ray continually tends, is applicable 
only to the liquids actually examined. But when the 
evidence so obtained is combined with that given by the 
theoretic law of Fresnel, I suppose that little doubt can 
be entertained of the universality of the conclusion. 


JOHN H. JELLETT. 





A SKETCH IN THE THEORY OF SCREWS. 


§1. Butroduction. It is proposed in the present 

essay to solve the following problems in 

the mechanics of a rigid body which has ‘three degrees 
of freedom. 

a. To determine a geometrical representation for all 
the small movements which a body so circumstanced is 
able to make. 

4. To ascertain the geometrical relations of the forces 
when the body is in equilibrium. 

c. To give a construction by which the instantaneous 
movement produced by a given impulse can be found. 

d. To determine the nature of the small oscillations in 
the vicinity of a position of stable equilibrium. 

Before entering directly upon these problems, some 
preliminary investigations are necessary. 

§2. Twist. If a rigid body be moved in any manner 
from a position A to a position 2, then it is well known 
that the transference from A to 2 could have been effected 
by rotating the body about a certain line, and at the same 
time translating it parallel to the line. This compound 
movement which resembles that of a nut upon a screw may 
be called a ¢wzs/, and the zich of the screw is the distance 
the nut advances when turned through the angular unit of 
circular measure. In the present theory the screw is 
simply defined to be a straight line with which a linear 
magnitude termed the pitch 1s assoctated. 

It is natural to compare a twist with a vector, as the latter 
bears the same relation to a point which the former does 
to a rigid system ; each just expresses what is necessary 
to transfer the corresponding object from one given posi- 
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tion to another. The vector, however, only involves the 
ideas of direction and magnitude, while the twist involves 
direction, situation, pitch and magnitude. 

A twist is measured by the angle of twist. 

§ 3. Wrench. Imagine a force P directed along a 
screw, and a couple in a plane perpendicular to the screw, 
of which the moment is equal to the product of P and 
the pitch of the screw: then this force and couple /aken 
together constitute a wrench. The wrench is measured by 
the force P. 

A wrench is as appropriate to a rigid body as a force is 
to a particle. Each just expresses in its most simple form 
the resultant of any system of forces applied to the corre- 
sponding object. 

§ 4. Composition of twists and wrenches. It is merely 
a different method of expressing well-known theorems to 
assert— 

First. That azy small movement of a rigid body is a 
twist. 

Second. That any set of forces applied to a rigid body 
constitute a wrench. 

Two or more twists (or wrenches) can be compounded 
into one twist (or wrench); and it is very important to 
notice that twists and wrenches are to be compounded by 
the same laws. This principle includes two properties 
which have often been remarked, viz. : that angular velo- 
cities are compounded like forces, and translations like 
couples. 

For the present* it will be sufficient to state the follow- 
ing law with reference to composition. If 2 wrenches 
equilibrate (or twists neutralise), then a closed polygon of 
m sides can be drawn, each of the sides of which is pro- 
portional to one of the wrenches (or twists) and parallel to 
the corresponding screw. 

§ 5. Reciprocal Screws, Take two screws a and f of 

* For a more complete development of the subject, see ‘‘ Theory of Screws,’ 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxv. p. 157. 

LL2 
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pitches a’ and #’. Let a wrench /a act about a, and let 
a body be forced against the wrench by a small twist 17,8 
about 8; it is required to find an expression for the quan- 
tity of work done. Let d be the shortest distance between 
a and §, and let @ be the angle between them, then the 
required expression is 
Ha.H,8 {(a' + f') cos0 —d sin $}. 

The quantity inside the bracket is termed the vrtual 
coeficvent of a and Bf. 

The proof is as follows :—The force Ha is to be decom- 
posed into Ha cos0, Ha sin@, the former may be trans- 
ferred to 8 with the introduction of a neutralised couple ; 
the component /7a sin@ produces a negative couple about 
B of moment Ha.dsin@. The couple, of moment a’. Ha, 
is resolved into a’. Ha sin@, which is neutralised, and 
a’. Ha cos@ which may be directly transferred to 8; thus 
the total effect of /a upon £ consists of the force Ha cos 
along 6 and the couple whose moment is 

Ha (a' cos@ —d sin®@) 
in a plane perpendicular to 8: the above result is hence 
easily seen. 

It is of fundamental importance to observe that by 
interchanging a and 8 the virtual coefficient is not altered. 

When the virtual coefficient vanishes, the screws a and B 
are satd to be reciprocal, for a wrench about etther zs then 
unable to disturb the equilibrium of a body only free to twist 
about the other. 

The theory of screws has many points of connexion 
with recent geometrical speculations on the linear com- 
plex, by the late Dr. Plticker and Dr. Felix Klein. Thus 
the latter has shown* that if a’ and f’ be each the “ haupt- 
parameter” of a linear complex, and if 


(a’+ 8’) cos8—d sinf=0 
where d@ and @ relate to the principal axes of the com- 
* Mathematische Annalen, Band II., p. 368. 
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plexes, that then the two complexes possess a special 
relation and are said to be in “ involution.” 

§ 6. On the screw complex of the third order and first 
degree. It may be observed that a free rigid body can 
receive six independent displacements. Its position is, 
therefore, to be specified by six coordinates. If, however, 
the body be so constrained that its six coordinates must 
always satisfy three equations of condition, there are then 
only three really independent coordinates, and any posi- 
tion possible for a body so circumstanced may be attained 
ly twists along three fixed screws, provided that twists 
about these screws are permitted by the constraints. We 
may mention two different cases of a body so circumstanced 
which are of course selected from a countless variety. 
1st, a body which has three of its points limited to fixed 
surfaces, or, 2nd, a body which is capable of rotating 
about a fixed point. All the investigations which follow, 
relate, however, to the general problem. 

Let A be an initial position of the rigid body which, 
for brevity, we denote by JZ. Let JZ be moved from A to 
a closely adjacent position Y, and let x be the screw by 
twisting about which this movement has been effected ; 
similarly let y and z be the two screws, twists about which 
would have brought the body from 4 to the adjacent 
positions Y and Z. We thus have the three screws %, 4, z, 
which completely specify the circumstances of the body so 
far as its capacity for movement is considered. 

Since J/ can be twisted about each and all of x, y, 2, 
it must be capable of twisting about a doubly infinite 
number of other screws. For twist the body about x, y, 2, 
through small angles 17x, H/,y, 7,2 respectively, and let 
V be the final position attained. This position could have 
been reached by twisting about v7, so as to come from 4A 
to V by asingle movement. As the ratios of Hix to H,y 
and //,2 are abitrary, and as a change in either of these 
changes v, the number of v screws is doubly infinite. 

All the screws of which 7 is. a type form what may be 
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called a screw-complex of the third order and first degree, or, 
more briefly, so far as. the present essay is concerned, a 
screw-complex S. We may, therefore, define a screw- 
complex to be the locus of screws, about each one of 
which a body which has three degrees of freedom may be 
twisted. a 

§ 7. The reciprocal screw complex. A wrench 4/y which 
acts about a screw 7 will not be able to disturb the equili- 
brium of 17, provided » be reciprocal to x, y, z. If, there- 
fore, » be reciprocal to three screws of the complex S it 
will be reciprocal to every screw of S. Since 7 has only 
three conditions to satisfy in order that it may be reciprocal 
to S, and since 5 quantities determine a screw, it follows 
that » may be any one of a doubly infinite number of 
screws which we may term the reczprocal screw-complex S'. 
Remembering the property of reciprocal screws we have 
the following fundamental theorem : 

A body only free to twist about all the screws of S 
will not be disturbed by a wrench about any screw of 5S’; 
and, conversely, a body only free to twist about the screws 
of .S’ cannot be disturbed by a wrench about any screw 
of 5S. 

The reaction of the constraints. by which the freedom 
is prescribed must constitute a wrench about a screw 
which belongs to S”. 

The condition of equilibrium is that the external forces 
shall constitute a wrench about .S”. 

§8. On the distribution in space of the screws which 
belong to a screw complex: To present a clear picture of all 
the movements which the body is competent to execute, it 
will be necessary to: examine the mutual connexion of the 
doubly infinite number of screws, which form the screw- 
complex. It will be most convenient in the first place to 
classify the screws in the complex according to their 
pitches ; the first theorem to be proved is that all the 
screws of given pitch + & lie upon a hyperboloid of which 
they form one system of generators, while the other system 
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of generators with the pitch —& belong to the reciprocal 
screw-complex 5S”. 

This is proved as. follows: Draw three screws, A, g, 7, 
of pitch + & belonging to S. Draw three screws /, m, , 
each of which intersects the three screws /, 9g, 7, and 
attribute to each of /, m, 2, a pitch —&. Since two inter- 
secting screws of equal and opposite pitches are reciprocal 
(see the condition of reciprocity § 5), it follows that A, g, 7, 
must all be reciprocal to /, m, ~. Hence, since the former 
belong to..S, the latter must belong to .S’. Let now O be 
any other screw of pitch + & intersecting /, m, 2, it follows 
that O is reciprocal to .S’, and must therefore belong to S: 
the theorem is therefore proved. 

We have thus shown that .S and .S" may be considered 
to consist of a family of hyperboloids, and we shall next 
shew that these hyperboloids. are concentric, and that 
their axes lie along the same directions. 

§ 9. The pitch hyperboloid. Draw that particular hyper- 
boloid which contains all the screws of zero pitch. This 
surface being of special importance may be termed the 
pitch hyperbolord, for a reason which will presently appear 
(§ 10). Draw the principal axis of x, this. will intersect 
the surface in two points through each of which the two 
generators are to be drawn; one generator of each pair 
belongs to S, and the other to S’. Let the generators 
belonging to S be m and x, and let @ be the semi-axis of x.. 
It is easily seen that m and 2 are parallel to the asymptotes. 
of the section of the hyperboloid made by the plane of y 
and z, and that consequently lines. bisecting internally 
and externally the angle between two lines in a plane 
parallel to m and are parallel to the axes of x and z. 

Two equal rotations about m and xz will compound 
into a twist about a screw § on the axis of y of pitch f’, 
or into a twist about a screw y of pitch y’ on the axis 
of z, according to the signs of two rotations, and we 
have 


a=(-f' 7). 
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Similar values are found for 4, &c., the remaining principal 
axes, and the equation of the pitch hyperboloid is, there- 
fore, 

a x*+f' y+y' 2+’ B'y=o........(H)- 


A body capable of twisting about m and 2 must be capable 
of twisting about 8 and y, so that the three axes of the 
hyperboloid with pitches a’, f’, 7’, must belong to the 
system S. 

The three axes of the hyperboloid with pitches —a’, 
— ’, —¥’', belong to the reciprocal screw-complex 5S’. 

We shall next shew how the hyperboloids which are 
the loci of screws of equal pitch are connected with the 
pitch hyperboloid. 

If the pitches of all the screws of a complex be aug- 
mented or diminished by the same quanttty, the screws still 
form a complex. This is apparent when we remember 
that the condition two screws should be reciprocal (§ 5), 
depends only upon the sum of their pitches. Let the 


pitches of all the screws of the complex S be diminished 
by +4, then the hyperboloid 


(a'— 2) x*+(B — k) y* + (y' — &) 2 
+(a'— k) (B’—k) (y'-&)=0..... (II) 


must be the locus of screws of zero-pitch in the altered 
system, and, therefore, of pitch + & in the original system. 

Regarding # as a variable parameter, the equation just 
written represents the family of hyperboloids which con- 
stitute the screw-complex .S, and the reciprocal screw- 
complex 5S”. Thus all the generators of one system on 
each hyperboloid, with pitch + #, constitute screws about 
which the body, with three degrees of freedom, cam be 
twisted ; while all the generators of the other system, with 
pitch — £, constitute screws, wrenches about which would 
be neutralized by the reaction of the constraints. 

§ 10. On the serews which pass through a given point, 
and belong to a screw complex. We shall now shew that 
three screws belonging to S, and also three screws belong- 
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ing to S’,can be drawn through any point x’, y’, 2’. Substi- 
tute x’, y’, z', in II., and we find a cubic for &. This shews 
that three hyperboloids of the system can be drawn through 
each point of space. The three tangent planes at the 
point each contain two generators, one belonging to S 
and the other to S”. 

Two intersecting screws can only be reciprocal if they 
be at right angles, or if the sum of their pitches be zero 
(§ 5). It is hence easy to see that, if a sphere be described 
around any point as centre, the three screws belonging to 
S, which pass through the point, intersect the sphere in the 
vertices of a spherical triangle which is the polar of the 
triangle similarly formed by the lines belonging to .S’. 

We shall now shew that ove screw belonging to S can 
be found parallel to any given direction. All the genera- 
tors of II. are parallel to the cone 


(a’ - &) x*+ (B'— k) ¥* + (9 — 2) 2*=0, 
and & can be determined so that this cone shall have one 
generator parallel to the given direction; II. can then be 
drawn, and two generators will be found on II. parallel to 
the given direction; one of these belongs to S, while the 
other belongs to .S”. 

It remains to be proved that each screw of S has a 
pitch which is proportional to the inverse square of the 
parallel diameter of the pitch hyperboloid. 

Let p be the intercept on a generator of the cone 

(a — h) x* + (B'— &) y+ (y'— 2) 2'=0; 
by the pitch hyperboloid, 
a’ x°+ By? +4' 2 +0! By’ =0; 
then : k=- ser : 

This is connected with some purely geometrical 
theorems of Pliicker, who has shown* that 

ki xv +kh, +h, +k, kh, k,=0, 


* Neue Geometrie des Raumes, p. £30. 
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is the locus of lines common to three linear complexes -of 
the first degree. The axes of the three complexes are 
directed along the coordinate axes, and the parameters of 
the complexes are k,, &,, &,; the same author has also 
proved that the parameter of any complex belonging to 
the (“dreigliedrigen Gruppe’’) is proportional to the in- 
verse square of the parallel diameter of the hyperboloid. 

§ 11. Interpretation of conjugate diameters of the pitch 
hyperboloid. We proceed to prove that a pair of conjugate 
diameters of the pitch hyperboloid are parallel to a pair of 
reciprocal screws, both belonging to the screw-complex S. . 

Let 6 and ¢ be two reciprocal screws belonging to S, of 
pitches 6’ and ¢’, and let wrenches H@ and H@ about @ 
and ¢ compound into a wrench Hy about of pitch yw’. 
We shall denote by 2 (0, w)’ the virtual coefficient of @ and 
a. The work done against Hy by a twist must equal 
the work done against @ and H@ by the same twist. 
We shall write the equation expressing this. identity for 
each of two twists, 7,0, 17,6, about the two screws, @, ¢, 
respectively. Since @ and ¢ are reciprocal, the work done 
against H@ by H,¢ is zero, hence we must have (§ 5) 

H}.g'= Hy.(p, $y, 
and, similarly, HO ..6" = hy, 6). 
A twist Hp must do as much work against Hy as the 
sum of the works done against 1@ and H¢, whence 


Epp! = 110.0, p) + Hd (4, y's 

eliminating the virtual coefficients, we have, finally, 

(Hyp)* xe = (H0)* 6° + (Ho) ¢’. 
It is easy to see that y must be parallel to the plane to 
which @ and ¢ are parallel, and that H0, Hq, Hy, are 
each proportional to the sine of the angle between the 
other two. Remembering also that 6’, ¢', y’, are propor- 
tional to the inverse squares of the parallel diameters of 
the pitch hyperboloid, it is easily seen that 6 and ¢@ must 
be parallel to a pair of conjugate diameters. 
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We thus see that three conjugate diameters of the 
pitch hyperboloid are parallel to three screws belonging 
to .S, such that each is reciprocal to the other two. 

§ 12. On the ellipsoid of equal kinetic energy. Suppose 
a body be twisting about any screw @ belonging to the 
system S, with a twist velocity H@. It is required to 
deduce an expression for the kinetic energy. We shall 
answer this question by proving the following theorem :— 
A certain ellipsoid, called the ellipsoid of equal kinetic 
‘energy can be constructed such that the length of any 
semi-diameter of the ellipsoid represents the number of 
units of twist velocity with which the body should twist 
about the parallel screw (§ 10), in order that the kinetic 
energy shall be one unit. 

If \, w, v, be the direction cosines of a line parallel to 
6, then the twist velocity H@ may be resolved into the 
three twist velocities XH0, »H@, vH@, about the three 
principal screws of the system a, (3, y (§ 4). The actual 
velocity of any particle of the body will be a linear function 
of the quantities just written. The total kinetic energy 
will, therefore, be the product of (H@)* and an homogenous 
quadratic function of A, uw, v. If this be equated to unity 
and ¢ be substituted for H0, we obtain the equation of an 
ellipsoid, 7 being the radius vector whose direction cosines 
are X, p, v. 

It may be remarked that where the constraints are 
such that the body simply rotates about a point, the 
ellipsoid of equal kinetic energy assumes the familiar 
form, of the momental ellipsoid. 

§ 13. Impulsive and instantaneous screws. By an im- 
pulsive wrench is to be understood a very great wrench 
which acts for a very short time, and the question which 
we now approach may be stated as follows : 

An impulsive wrench acts about a given screw on a 
quiescent rigid body which has three degrees of freedom ; 
it is required to determine the instantaneous screw about 
which the body will commence to twist. 


ee 


Seen 


tie EE: 
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§ 14. Conjugate screws of kinetic energy. Let a body 
be either perfectly free or constrained in any way. Let 
a,B bea pair of impulsive screws, and a, 8 be the cor- 
responding pair of instantaneous screws.. If a be recip- 
rocal to B then 8 will be reciprocal to a; when this 
relation holds good a and 8 are said to be conjugate 
screws of kinetic energy. 

Let the impulsive wrench Ha act first, and the body 
commences to twist about a with a kinetic energy 
Ea.(Ha)*. The wrench HB now begins to act for a short 
time 4, but since a is reciprocal to fi the kinetic energy 
acquired by the second impulse must be unaffected by the 
twist velocity Hz, and hence the total kinetic energy is 


Ea.(Ha) + EB (By. 


The final kinetic energy must, however, be the same if 
the body had first received the impulse Hp, and then the 
impulse Hz. Hence the latter must produce the same 
quantity of energy in the time ¢ whether the body have 
the twist velocity H8 or not, consequently a must be 
reciprocal to ~. 

It may be shewn by similar reasoning to that of § 11 
that when a and 8 are conjugate screws of kinetic energy 
they are parallel to a pair of conjugate diameters of the 
ellipsoid of equal kinetic energy. 

§ 15. The principal serews of inertia. When a rigid 
body has three degrees of freedom there are three screws 
belonging to the screw complex which represents the 
freedom such that if an impulsive wrench be communicated 
about one of these screws when the body is quiescent, it 
will instantly commence to.twist about the same screw. 

These screws. may be: called the principal screws of 
inertia; they reduce to the ordinary principal axes when 
the general conception of three degrees of freedom re- 
duces to the case of rotation around a fixed point. 

Draw the ellipsoid of equal kinetic energy. This 
depends of course upon the actual distribution of the 
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material of the body, and is to be determined by calcula- 
ting the twist velocity about one screw which would give 
the body one unit of kinetic energy. The same process is 
to be repeated for five other screws. Draw from the 
centre of the pitch hyperboloid six radii vectores parallel 
to these screws and equal to the corresponding twist 
velocities ; thus six points on the ellipsoid and its centre 
are known, and it is, therefore, determined. 

Draw the three common conjugate diameters of the 
pitch hyperboloid and the ellipsoid of equal kinetic energy. 
The three screws of S which are parallel to these diame- 
ters are the principal screws of inertia. This is proved as 
follows : 

Let ¢, x, ¥, be the three screws thus determined. If 
an impulsive wrench act about ¢, the instantaneous screw 
about which the body commences to twist must be recip- 
rocal to x and ¥, since ¢, x, W, are parallel to conjugate 
diameters of the ellipsoid of equal kinetic energy. But 
the only screw which belongs to S, and is reciprocal to y 
and y, must be ¢, because they are parallel to conjugate 
diameters of the pitch hyperboloid. Hence an impulsive 
wrench about @ must make the body commence to twist 
about ¢ Similar reasoning applies to x and . 

§ 16. Construction for the instantaneous screw when the 
impulsive screw is given. All the screws in the screw- 
complex S which are reciprocal to any screw 7 (wherever 
situated) are parallel to a plane. This appears as follows : 
To introduce an additional constraint upon the body is 
equivalent to saying that all the screws about which the 
body can be twisted must be reciprocal to some screw 7, 
in addition to all the screws of 8’. In this case, the body 
has only two degrees of freedom, and, therefore, all the 
screws about which it can be twisted are parallel to a 
plane (§ 4). 

This plane, drawn through the centre of the pitch 
hyperboloid, may be called the reciprocal plane, with 
respect to 7. 
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Let an impulsive wrench act about 7, then the body 
commences to twist about an instantaneous screw 7, which 
may be found as follows: Draw the reciprocal plane to 
9; find the diameter of the ellipsoid of equal kinetic 
energy which is conjugate to the reciprocal plane; then 
the screw belonging to S, which is parallel to this conju- 
gate diameter, is the required instantaneous screw. 

For let », & ¢-be three conjugate screws of kinetic 
energy, and , &, & be three corresponding impulsive 
screws. Since £, { are reciprocal to 9, they must be 
parallel to the reciprocal plane, and since yn, & & are 
parallel to conjugate diameters of the ellipsoid of equal 
kinetic energy, the construction is manifest. 

In the case of a body rotating around a fixed point, the 
construction reduces to Poinsot’s well-known result. 

§ 17. On the ellipsoid of equal potential energy. Let us 
suppose the rigid body to be in a position of stable equili- 
brium under the influence of a conservative system of 
forces. If the body receive a small twist about the dzs- 
placement screw, it is no longer in a position of equilibrium, 
and the forces which act upon it constitute a wrench about 
a certain screw which we may call the restoration screw. 
Since the forces form a conservative system, the energy 
consumed in forcing the body from its initial position to 
any other position is quite independent of the route by 
which the displacement may have been effected. The 
potential energy due to any position can, therefore, be 
adequately expressed by a function of the coordinates of 
that position. It is easy to see that this function must be 
a homogenous expression containing A, yw, v, in the second 
degree. 

Proceeding as before we arrive at the conception of 
the ellipsoid of equal potential energy, which possesses 
the property that a twist about any screw of 8, through a 
small angle proportional to the parallel semi-diameter 
of the ellipsoid, will do one unit of work against the 
external forces. 
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The three common conjugate diameters of the pitch 
hyperboloid and the ellipsoid of equal potential energy 
are parallel to the three screws of S, which possess the 
property that if the body be displaced by a twist about 
one of these screws, the forces of restoration constitute a 
wrench about the same screw. 

The restoration screw corresponding to a given dis- 
placement screw can be found by the construction of § 16, 
if we replace the ellipsoid of equal kinetic energy by the 
ellipsoid ef equal potential energy. 

§ 18. Small oscillations. If released after the displace- 
ment, the body will commence to make small oscillations, 
the character of which we can completely determine. Draw 
the two ellipsoids of energy, find the.three screws, u, 7, w, 
belonging to 8, which are parallel to their common con- 
jugate diameters. If, then, the body be displaced origi- 
nally by a twist about one of these screws, it will continue 
for ever to perform small twist oscillations about the same 
screw. In general, whatever be the initial displace- 
ment it may be decomposed into twists about zw, 7, w, and 
the small oscillations are compounded of three simple 
harmonic oscillations about the same screws. (u,v, w, are 
called harmonic screws at the suggestion of the Rev. Prof. 
Townsend, F.T.C.D.). 

This is proved by the consideration that if w be the 
impulsive screw corresponding to w as an instantaneous 
screw, then, owing to the particular construction by which 
u is formed, precisely the same screw z corresponds as a 
restoration screw to zw as a displacement screw. 


R. S. BALE: 





ON A GEOMETRICAL METHOD OF DEDUCING 
THE CENTRAL AND DIAMETRAL PROPER- 
TIES OF CONICS FROM THOSE BELONGING 
TO THE FOCUS AND DIRECTRIX. 


N the following investigation a conic is defined as the 
locus of a point whose distance from a given point is 
in a fixed ratio to its distance from a given right line. 

The fixed point is, of course, the focus, and the fixed 
right line the directrix of the conic. 

From the above definition the fundamental properties 
of the centre and diameters of conics can be easily deduced 
by means of the well-known geometrical problem. 70 
Jind the locus of the vertex of a triangle whose base and the 
ratio of whose sides are given. 

As the following investigation is founded altogether on 
the solution of this problem, it may be well to give that 
solution here. 

Let AB be the given base, and APB any triangle 
satisfying the given conditions. Draw the bisectors of 
the internal and external angles at P, and they will be at 
right angles to each other and meet AZ in points X, X’, 
such that the ratios AX: XB and AX’: BX' will be 
equal to the given ratio of the sides. Hence the points 
X and X’ are found by dividing the base internally and 
externally in the ratio of the sides, and a circle described 
on XX" as diameter is the locus required. 

It is easy by means of the above to construct the points 
in which any perpendicular to the directrix meets the 
conic. For, let Q (fig. 1) be the point in which the 
perpendicular meets the directrix, join /Q, and describe 
the circle which is the locus of the vertex of the triangle 
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whose base is FQ, and the ratio of whose sides is that of 
the distances from a point on the conic to the focus and 
directrix. The points P?’ in which this circle meets QP 
are manifestly points on the conic, and it is also plain 
that they are the only points common to the conic and 
the line OP. 

If DF (fig. 2), the perpendicular from / to the directrix, 
be divided internally in A and externally in A’ in the 
given ratio, and if 4A’ be bisected in C, it is plain that 
parallels to the directrix through A and J’ will divide 
any line FQ from the focus to the directrix internally in 
X and externally in X’ in the given ratio; and, also, that 
a parallel to the directrix through C will bisect XX’, and 
PF’ since it is perpendicular to P/’,.and passes through 
the centre of the circle of which PP’ is a chord. Hence, 
the locus ‘of the middle points of chords of the conic 
which are perpendicular to the directrix is a parallel to 
the directrix through the point C. 

It is obvious that the points in which a given parallel 
to the directrix meets the conic lie on a circle, having F 
for its centre; and, hence, that every such parallel can 
meet the conic in only two points, and that the locus of 
the middle points of chords parallel to the directrix is the 
line FD. 

From hence it appears that the conic is perfectly 
symmetrical with respect to the line 4¥, and also per- 
fectly symmetrical with respect to a perpendicular to 44’, 
through C. 

From this last consideration it appears that there 
must be a second point /’ having properties similar to 
those of /, and situated on the line AA’ at a distance 
CF" from C equal to CF. The point C is called the 
centre of the conic. 

To determine the points in which any given right line 
meets the conic. 

Let PQ (fig. 3) be the given line, Q the point in 
which it meets the directrix, and P a point on the conic. 
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Draw FL parallel to PQ and PR perpendicular to the 
directrix, and join FP. The ratio of PR to PF is given. 


Let a = ¢, then we have 


PR 
FP= i lenend PQne 4? PQ, 

FP ¢eFD 

PQ FL’ 
P is therefore the vertex of a triangle whose base is 
FQ and the ratio of whose sides is given. Hence, divide 
QF internally in X and externally in X’, so that 

QX:XF:: QX': FX':: FL: eFD, 

and on XX'as diameter describe a circle, the points in 
which it meets QP are the points in which QP meets the 
conic. 

If the point @ (fig. 4) be supposed to vary, QP 
remaining parallel to a fixed right line FZ, it is manifest 
that the loci of X and X’ will be fixed right lines, 
parallel to the directrix, and passing through the points 
H and H', which divide the line FZ, so that, 

LH: HF:: LH': FH':: FL: eFD. 
It,is also plain that the locus of S, the middle point of 
XX', is another line parallel to the directrix, and passing 
through O the middle point of HH’. 

Again, the locus of the middle points of chords of the 
conic parallel to FZ is a right line passing through the 
point O. 

For, let OP be any right line parallel to ZF, determine 
the points P and P’ in which it meets the conic; let JZ be 
the middle point of P/’, then the line O47 makes with 
OS an angle, which is given. Join SJZ, and since S is 
the centre of a circle of which PP’ is a chord, SJ is 
perpendicular to PP’, or to LF, therefore the angle OSY is 
equal to the angle OFX, which is given. Again, 


SM SM SY _SQ SY _OL SY _OL KD_KD 
‘80 ~ 8Y'S80~ SF’ SO” OF’ SO” OF’ OL ~ OF’ 


therefore, 
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but AD and OF are each given, therefore so is the ratio 
of SM to SO, and since the angle SO is given, so is the 
species of the triangle 17SO ; OM is, therefore, a given 
line, and is the same for all chords parallel to LF. 

It follows from the construction which has been given 
for determining the points in which any given right line 
meets the conic that in general every right line meets it 
in two points. 

Again, any chord of the conic drawn through the 
centre is bisected at the centre. 

This follows from the fact that the line joining the foci 
and a perpendicular to it through the centre, each divide 
the conic symmetrically. 

Let FF' (fig. 5) be the line joining the foci and C/ a 
perpendicular to it through its middle point. Let P be 
any point on the conic, let fall PZ perpendicular to FF’, and 
produce it till ZQ@ = PZ, Q will be another point on the 
conic. Let fall Qj’ perpendicular to C// and produce it 
till P 1/' = M' Q, P’ will be another point on the conic. 
If, now, C be joined to P and FP it is plain that CP and 
CP’ will form one right line, and that CP= CP’. 

We have already seen that the locus of the middle points 
of chords parallel to a fixed right line is a right line ; and as 
it appears from what has just been stated that every chord 
drawn through the centre is bisected there, it follows that 
the locus of middle points of chords parallel to a fixed 
right line passes in all cases through the centre. 

If a conic section be defined as the section of a right 
cone made by a plane, it is very easy to deduce the funda- 
mental property of focus and directrix as follows: 

If a sphere be cut by a plane, and tangents be drawn 
to the sphere at every point of the section so as to meet 
the perpendicular from the centre of the sphere on the 
plane, it is obvious they will form a right cone. If any 
point be taken on this cone, the tangents to the sphere 
from this point are in a constant ratio to the perpen- 
dicular from the point on the plane of contact of the 
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sphere and cone, no matter where the point be taken. 
Again, if there be two fixed planes, and if from any point 
in one perpendiculars be let fall on the other, and on their 
line of intersection, these perpendiculars have to each 
other a constant ratio, no matter where the point be 
taken. Let us now suppose a section of a right cone to be 
made by a plane which touches a sphere inscribed in the 
cone at the point F. Let d@ be the line of intersection of 
the plane of the section with the plane of contact of the 
sphere and cone. Take any point P on the section, its 
distance from F will be in a constant ratio to its distance 
from @. For from P let fall a perpendicular on the plane 
of contact, then this perpendicular has a constant ratio 
both to the perpendicular from P on d and also to PF, 
since PF is a tangent to the sphere, therefore the dis- 
tances from Pto F and from P to d have a constant ratio 
to each other. 

This last proof is probably not new, though the author 
of this paper does not remember to have seen it before. 


Francis A. TARLETON. 
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ADDENDA. 


Page 294, to note on v. 200, add: The fact that for é:’ dpi@udv the M Cotton 
has dixa puOmdv is important as a sign that the difficulty of 8¢ dpi®uav 
was early felt. 

298, line 6 from the bottom, for xetpoiv read XEpoiv, 


300, after note on v. 986, add: I now fully recognise the truth of Elmsley’s 
correction Bporelay for Bpoteiw of the MS. Bporeiwy is hardly de- 
fensible. In my correction of Frag. 388 I find I have been 
anticipated by Barnes. 


465, line 1, for dictor read doctor. 
477, line 7 from the bottom, for riune read ruine. 
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